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Fare F SEEMS as though each 
628 Ghee succeeding annual conven- 
E Ty H] tion of the American Bak- 
Ny Btu ers’ Association establishes 
py ag d hard to beat, and 
e<eaexa| a record har > 
yet, when the next one rolls around, it 
eclipses all its predecessors. The one 
held Sept. 11-16 at Chicago brought to- 
gether by far the largest number of 
bakers, both wholesalers and retailers, 
and members of the allied trades, ever 
seen at a bakers’ convention in this 
country. Those responsible for the idea 
of holding a joint convention of whole- 
salers and retailers are to be congratu- 
lated on the outcome. Undoubtedly 
much good will come from it. The meet- 
ing demonstrated that while the whole- 
sale and retail baking businesses are 
widely separated, still there is much in 
common between them. 

( So far as the bakers were concerned, 
some of the differences between the two 
national bodies were wiped out. There 
was more or less talk of combining or 
federating the two, but this is a task that 

cannot be accomplished at one meeting. 
Neither body would be willing to sub- 
merge its identity in one common asso- 
ciation without first making sure that 
its own particular interests would be 
properly taken care of. However, a 
committee was appointed looking toward 
this end. 

Perhaps the biggest things accom- 
plished at the meeting were the adoption 
of amendments to the constitution of the 
American Bakers’ Association recom- 
imending the adoption of the association’s 
code of ethics and sanitary code, but 
not making these obligatory to member- 
ship, and the steps undertaken to reduce 
dues from the present standard of $1 
per week per oven to.some lower basis, 
in order to attract new members. 

It was the consensus, of the meeting 

that a larger membership is essential to 
carry on the work of the association and 
that the present dues are a- drawback, 
ince really only a comparatively few 
are close enough in contact with the 
work of the association to understand 
the benefits that could be derived from 
membership in it. It was pointed out 
that with a larger membership the dues 
could be materially reduced. In other 
words, the larger the membership the 
smaller the dues. 
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A FOUR RING CIRCUS 





Of course, the big drawing card of 
, ‘he Chicago convention was the exhibi- 
tion of machinery and supplies. This 
vas a colossal undertaking, and the reali- 
zation was even better than the anticipa- 
tion, thanks to the untiring efforts of 
the committee in charge, headed by Felix 
Notz, of Chicago. 

The municipal pier in Chicago is an 
ideal spot for such an exhibition. The 
half mile structure was filled from end 
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to end with equipment and supplies of 
every imaginable kind, the aggregate 
value of which was placed at approxi- 
mately $1,000,000. The manufacturers 
spared no expense, but the trouble they 
went to was well rewarded, because the 
bulk of the machinery was sold to vis- 
itors, and many additional duplicate or- 
ders were written. 

The Chicago meeting in some respects 
resembled a four ring circus, with meet- 








five or ten years was often enough to 
hold a combined convention and exhibi- 
tion. 


THE OPENING DAYS 


Monday, the opening day, Sept. 11, the 
municipal pier was crowded from morn- 
ing until night, and the registration 
booths were kept busy every minute. 
Before the day closed approximately 850 
bakers alone had registered, and it was 


William H. Korn, Davenport, Iowa 
Newly Elected President of the American Bakers’ Association 


ings under way at the same time in wide- 
ly separated buildings. While the sched- 
uled conventions were in session at the 
municipal pier the board of governors 
held conferences daily at the American 
Institute of Baking and elsewhere, and 
at the same time groups of allied trades- 
men met to discuss their own particular 
lines of business. All this time the chem- 
ists and others held daily sessions in the 
laboratories and class rooms of the 
American Institute, analyzing and dis- 
cussing taw materials of every kind. 
Salesmen and others were travelling 
from point to point looking for friends, 
but it was like hunting for a needle in a 
haystack. As many remarked, once every 


estimated that about 4,000 people had 
visited the machinery exhibit. 

Tuesday, Sept. 12, was known as the 
big welcome day for everybody. The 
opening meeting of the convention was 
held then in Congress Hall, at the east 
end of the pier. George E. Dean, of 
Albion, Mich., president of the Bakery 
Equipment Manufacturers’ Association, 
presided. Short talks were made by 
Eugene Lipp, president of the American 
Retail Bakers’ Association; William 
Evans, president Allied Trades Associa- 
tion; B. B. Grenell, president National 
Association of Bakery Supply Houses, 
and I. K. Russell, editor Baking Tech- 
nology. The gist of their remarks was 
co-operation, and all referred to the 
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splendid machinery exhibit as an exem- 
plification of what they meant by that 
term. 

These gentlemen were followed by 
Jacob R. Perkins, an ordained minister, 
and a former warden of the Iowa state 
penitentiary. Mr. Perkins, who is the 
author of the Rotary code of ethics, de- 
livered a lengthy oration on bread and 
civilization, tracing bread from medieval 
times down to the present, but emphasiz- 
ing that man cannot live by bread alone. 
He said: “The trouble with most trades 
people is that they leave their high stand- 
ard code of ethics at home instead of 
putting it into effect in their business; 
a lot of things are done under the stress 
of so-called business interest that should 
not be tolerated; that no man performs 
his task right unless he deals as fairly 
with the stranger and the stranger’s son 
as he does with his own boy.” 


Retail Bakers’ Day 

The Retail Bakers’ Association of 
America held its annual convention 
Wednesday, Sept. 13. President Eugene 
Lipp, of Chicago, welcomed the delegates 
to the meeting, saying: 

“In co-operation with the Dunwoody 
Institute we have gathered the most 
practical and scientific talent, and offer 
real service to any baker who has a 
problem to solve. We want every retail 
baker to feel that we are interested in 
him as an individual. We want him to 
know we desire his success in business, 
and we want him to understand we have 
not stopped at wishing these things, but 
have organized in a practical way to 
prove our interest. 

“This we are glad to do at all times, 
but at this particular time we have 
found a great opportunity to place the 
ultimate of our service at the disposal 
of our brother bakers. You can please 
us no better than by using our service 
at our booth. Every one there is con- 
nected with the baking business, either as 
a practical baker running his own retail 
business, or as an official or teacher in 
the science of baking or of milling. All 
of us are of the trade, with a feeling of 
fellowship toward every baker here at 
this exhibit. 

“We know the difficulties and prob- 
lems, both of the shop and of the mer- 
chandising end, that are liable to crop 
up at any time. None of us are immune 
from occasional trade problems. None 
of us have sufficient knowledge or ex- 
perience within ourselves to escape all 
the troubles that beset the trade, but we 
can help each other, and here and there 
are men who know one certain thing bet- 
ter than any other men. It is these men 
that we have gathered together as our 
service committee. Use them. Not only 
will you profit by them, but you will 
please them by giving them the privilege 
of serving you. 

“Your executive board some time ago 
decided that the big need of the day was 
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The Liberty Yeast Co.’s Statue of Liberty 


some method of carrying practical 
schooling in better cakes and sweet goods 
direct to the retail bakers of the country. 
We had several things in mind when de- 
ciding this. One of them was that the 
trade is not yet convinced of the value 
of group training or school training as 
against apprenticeship. 

“Our school is not undertaking to 
train workmen, but in our work we be- 
lieve that those who come to us will ab- 
sorb the fact that group training is pos- 
sible. We have proved that even very 
good bakers can profit by a brushing up 
or post-graduate course taken under an- 
other good craftsman. Our _ regular 
classes have drawn about 200 bakers; our 
short courses have drawn twice that 
number. The majority of these men 
were first class bakers. The others were 
boys and men in the trade who needed 
finishing, or better ideas and mixes to 
work on. 

“Had we the finances we could do a 
great deal more work. That means that, 
had we the right membership in our 
organization, we could carry out these 
things that would aid directly in build- 
ing up state and local associations that 
are closer to the individual baker than 
any national association can ever be. 

“At the invitation of Dr. Prosser, of 
the Dunwoody Institute, Minneapolis, 


our executive board met with him March 
6, last, in Chicago. At that time we 
entered into formal relations with the 
Dunwoody Institute. It has enlarged 
its baking school until now, with the ad- 
dition of a sweet goods class, it is able 
to teach the whole baking line. The 
school is organized to take care of the 
training needs of retail bakers. 

“In the interest of our branch of the 
trade we gladly entered into an alliance 
with the Dunwoody Institute, offering 
our services and encouraging our mem- 
bers to send their boys and young men 
to Minneapolis for training. We ap- 
pointed an advisory committee to work 
with the institute in arranging the 
courses. Our association has decided to 
seal our direct interest in the Dunwoody 
baking school in the minds of the pupils 
by giving a medal to the pupil with the 
highest mark in the sweet goods school 
each term.” 

President Lipp ended his talk by invit- 
ing those present to join with the retail 
association to assist in the splendid work 
it is doing for the benefit of the trade at 
large. - 

MACHINERY IN THE BAKERY 

Mike Hoffman, president of the St. 
Louis Co-Operative Association, read a 
very good paper on “Machinery in the 
Bakery.” He said in part: “I can hardly 
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Booth of the Schulze Advertising Service, Chicago 


believe that there are many bakers in 
this age of progress who have been un- 
fortunate to have overlooked the ad- 
vantages of a bakeshop equipped with 
necessary machinery. If there are any 
such present you should make it your 
business at this convention to thoroughly 
investigate the machinery on exhibition 
and plan to equip your shop in keeping 
with modern methods. 

“Regardless of the size of a retail 
bakery the fundamental thought should 
be as to sanitary handling of the raw 
product and efficiency in production. 
The progressive baker should equip his 
shop with a dough mixer, cake machine 
and sifting outfit. These three machines 
I consider a necessity; a flour scaler and 
tempering tank should be added to this 
equipment. The days of guesswork in 
the baking industry are a thing of the 
past. Efficiency in the bakeshop is 
brought about by obtaining the greatest 
amount of production from the least 
number of employees, and to do this it 
is essential to equip your shop with ma- 
chinery. ; 

“Should your bread business grow to 
a stage where your baker and helper can- 
not handle the work efficiently, you 
should invest in a molder in preference 
to additional help. This machine will 
take care of the work more efficiently, re- 


lieve your head baker of a considerable 
burden and he will then be in a position 
to utilize his time in a more profitable 
direction. 


“The rounder is not to be overlooked, 
and for the baker with a large roll busi- 
ness this machine fits in admirably with 
his molder. It takes volume to consider 
a divider and automatic proofer, and 


the sooner you see your way Clear to in- 
stall this equipment the sooner you are 
going to be in a position to build volume. 


“The cake machine I consider the best 
money maker of all, for practically all 


bakers sell cake by the piece, and not by 
weight. This being the case, it is im- 
portant that your mix give as large a 


yield as possible consistent with the na- 
ture of the product you are making. 
There is no baker who can mix or beat 
a cake batch and get the yield that is 
given by the cake machine. Additional 
yield means additional cakes, and these 
cakes are all profit. 

“No baker should operate his business 
on guesswork. He should have a scale 
hopper and tempering tank, see that 
every bit of raw material is weighed, 
and know exactly what goes into each 
batch. Under such conditions he can 
demand from his bakers that every hatch 
of bread be uniform. You cannot have 

(Continued on page 1395.) 








Garden in Front of the Fleischmann “Retail Store’ 
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= 1 Well, sir,” said Old Dad Fetchit of the Fish 
7i) River Roller Mills, “it’s anybody's guess. I 
=) ain’t ever done much in the way of 
Fg. market figgerin’ but ef I jes’ up an’ 
MiN= had to do it, I'd say it don’t seem 
like there’s much to keep things 
from draggin’ along for a right 
consider ble spell; but, ef along 

late winter or first. spring fishin’ 
these here farmers was still haulin’ 
} in wheat at around six bits a bushel 
$ an’ I bought in any I don’t allow I'd 
be in any sweat to get shet of it right 
away. Still, you can’t tell; lots of fine 
days with the wind in the west you can't even git 
a nibble, let alone an honest grab-an’-gone-with-it strike.” 








WORKING BOTH WAYS ~* 

Depending on the point of view, the 
mass convention of bakers held in Chi- 
cago this month was either a disappoint- 
ment or a notable triumph. It was a 
disappointment for those who, a year 
ago, had formulated for the American 
Bakers’ Association one of the most am- 
hitious programmes ever outlined for 
any trade organization, and who saw in 
the resolutions adopted two weeks ago the 
definite abandonment of many features 
of their plan. It was conspicuously suc- 
cessful from the standpoint of those who 
are inclined to doubt the efficacy of 
resolutions and programmes, and who be- 
lieve that the chief value of a trade 
convention lies in bringing together the 
largest possible number of representa- 
tives of the allied industries involved, 
and in giving them all new insight into 
the possibilities of their life work. 

A year ago the leaders inthe Ameri- 
can Bakers’ Association believed it pos- 
sible to maintain the numerical strength 
of the organization at a high point on 
the basis of materially increased dues, 
the added revenue thus called for being 
required by the extensive programme to 
which the association thtn committed it- 
self. The past year has demonstrated 
that this cannot be done, at least for the 
present. The membership has fallen off, 
largely because of the added expense 
entailed, and the decrease in membership 
has in turn rendered inoperative many of 
the plans for which the extra income was 
desired. In instructing the board of gov- 
ernors to reduce the annual dues, the 
association has shown a wise recognition 
of the facts, and it is greatly to be hoped 
that the effect of the change will soon 
be manifested in a largely increased 
membership, 

\ second feature of last year’s pro- 
gramme which has likewise of necessity 
heen discarded is the effort to make the 
‘ssociation’s sanitary code and code of 
ethics mandatory on all its members. In 
order to be able to dictate in such mat- 
ters, a trade organization must be in 
such a position that membership in it is 
an asset to be sacrificed only as a last 
resort. Expulsion is practically the only 
form of discipline which any trade as- 
sociation can inflict on its recalcitrant 


members, and if they feel that loss of 
membership entails no great hardship, 
efforts to compel them to abide by its 
rules are bound to result in failure. 

It is possible that still further dis- 
appointment in the Chicago meeting was 
felt by those who hoped that in some 
way a working amalgamation might be 
effected between the two national asso- 
ciations representing the wholesale and 
the retail bakers. The retailers made 
their position in this respect unmistak- 
able by means of a formal resolution to 
the effect that “the Retail Bakers’ Asso- 
ciation of America can best work out 
the problems of its members in its own 
field without complicating its affairs with 
groups of bakers whose interests are not 
in all cases identical with its own.” Un- 
der the circumstances, the adoption of 
such a resolution was to be expected, and 
while it puts an end to any hope of a 
complete union of the entire baking in- 
dustry in one new trade association, it 
by no means shuts out the possibility of 
active and efficient co-operation between 
the two existing organizations. 

Offsetting these features of the-con- 
vention’s formal work was the recogni- 
tion of common interests implied in 
bringing together the largest number of 
bakers and members of allied trades 
ever assembled at any one place. Not 
only did the attendance run well into the 
thousands, but it included bakers from 
every section of the country and operat- 
ing every kind of bakery. Scarcely any 
form of industrial activity in any way 
related to the nation’s bread supply was 
without representation. To some extent 
the bakers and their friends were drawn 
together by the actual meetings and pro- 
grammed addresses, but far more was 
accomplished by the extraordinary ex- 
hibit of bakery machinery and supplies, 
and by the entertainment features. 

The convention thus served, above all, 
as a demonstration both to the public 
and to the bakers themselves of the im- 
mense scope of the baking industry of 
America today. Figures have little mean- 
ing, everr when they are as impressive as 
those regarding the baking industry in 
the latest census report. No one can vis- 
ualize twenty-five thousand bakery estab- 
lishments, but every baker who attended 


the Chicago convention was enabled to 
see with his own eyes something of the 
national importance of his industry. If 
he did not come away with a new pride 
in his business, and a renewed sense of 
the greatness of the work in which he 
is privileged to play a part, it was be- 
cause his imagination failed to grasp the 
meaning of what lay before him. 

In many ways such a convention pro- 
vides the best possible starting point for 
the work of the new officers of the two 
national associations of bakers. They do 
not come into office committed to experi- 
mental and elaborate programmes; they 
are not handicapped by expectations 
which cannot be fulfilled. Instead, they 
enter upon their terms as the represen- 
tatives of an industry which has just 
demonstrated its own vastness, and which 
is conscious of a new pride in itself and 
a new sense of responsibility to the 
public as a result of that demonstration. 

The leaders of the two organizations 
will have many problems to solve during 
the coming year. It is incumbent on 
them, above all, to devise better ways for 
co-operation between themselves, so that 
they can work harmoniously and effec- 
tively together without any undue sacri- 
fice of individuality on either side. The 
officers of the American Bakers’ Asso- 
ciation, moreover, are called upon to 
check a decline in the membership, and 
to restore to the organization some of 
the vitality which was wasted last year 
in attempting to accomplish too much. 

On the whole, the prospects are really 
far brighter than they were a year ago. 
Then there was much excitement, much 
enthusiasm, much talk of the great things 
about to be accomplished; but from the 
very outset many of the less impulsive 
among the wholesale bakers had their 
doubts as to whether the magnitude of 
the programme might not prove destruc- 
tive. Now, on the other hand, a clear 
recognition of the limitations put upon 
the activities of any trade association 
leaves the leaders free to do the best 
they can. The American Institute of 
Baking and the retail bakers’ school: al- 
ready stand as monuments to the efforts 
of the two associations, and in carrying 
these schools on efficiently, in working 
together to promote the best interests 
of the baking industry as a whole, and 
in fostering a spirit of co-operation and 
harmony among the bakers, and between 
the bakers and all those with whom they 
do business, the officers of the two great 
associations have before them a year’s 
programme worthy of their best efforts. 


A PERENNIAL NUISANCE 


The preliminary report on the subject 
of losses from stale bread returns, issued 
by the Food Research Institute of Stan- 
ford University, which appears elsewhere 
in this issue, demonstrates that since the 
period of war-time regulations there has 
been a considerable relapse among whole- 
sale bakers to the pernicious custom of 
pre-war days. Three or four years ago 
there was good reason to hope that the 
return of stale bread from retail dealers 
to wholesale bakers had been definitely 
and finally eliminated, but to judge from 
the investigation conducted by the Food 
Research Institute, more than fifty per 
cent of the larger bakers are again find- 
ing this one item decidedly expensive. 

That there is absolutely no need for 
permitting this nuisance to exist has been 
amply demonstrated, both by the experi- 
ence of practically all bakers during the 
war, and by the practice of many of the 
wholesale bakers today. In some cases 
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state laws specifically forbid the return 
of stale bread, but the enforcement of 
these laws seems to have lacked uni- 
formity. Where no such laws exist, the 
report states that “competition makes it 
extremely difficult, though not impossible, 
for a single baking concern to refuse to 
accept returns. Agreement of the lead- 
ing wholesalers not to accept returns may 
be fairly effective, but cannot always be 
attained and is not always rigidly lived 
up to.” 

This concise statement of the situation 
is undoubtedly accurate, and reflects con- 
ditions as they exist in practically every 
American city. The bakers all know that 
the acceptance of stale bread returns is 
economically unsound, and without ex- 
ception they would gladly be rid of the 
practice, but if a single wholesale baker 
doing business in the community is will- 
ing to take back his unsold s. :le bread, 
all the others feel that competition 
forces them to do likewise. 

What will certainly happen throughout 
the country if the bakers persist in this 
custom is that state laws or municipal 
ordinances will be enacted prohibiting the 
acceptance of stale bread returns. This 
will be done, not because the public is 
in any way interested in protecting the 
wholesale bakers against the results of 
their own spinelessness, but because the 
return of stale bread involves a kind of 
wastefulness which is contrary to public 
policy. It was nationally prohibited dur- 
ing the war because it served absolutely 
no good purpose and meant a serious 
waste of the basic necessity of human 
sustenance, and the regulations which 
were adopted under the stress of war 
conditions may easily, with minor modi- 
fications, be used as the basis for local 
laws having the same general object in 
view. 

It might appear offhand that such laws 
would solve the problem for the bakers, 
but the solution is really far less desirable 
and effective than it looks. The bakers 
already have quite as many legal restric- 
tions to cope with as they want, and every 
new law or ordinance that sets closer 
limits to their freedom represents a step 
in the wrong direction. It has already 
been found that laws prohibiting the ac- 
ceptance of stale bread returns are ex- 
ceedingly difficult of enforcement, and 
that thus they sometimes actually in- 
crease the extent of the evil they pur- 
port to overcome. 

The only rational and wise way to deal 
with the situation is for the bakers to 
eliminate the nuisance themselves, with- 
out invoking the aid of special laws to 
help them. If they can do so by agree- 
ment, so much the better; if not, it is the 
part of wisdom for each wholesale baker 
to make up his mind that, no matter what 
follies his competitors may commit, he 
himself will conduct his business on rea- 
sonable lines. A few of his rivals are 
sure to be stubborn in clinging to the 
old and discredited custom, but every 
baker who abandons it is thereby hasten- 
ing the time when it will have blessedly 
disappeared altogether. 

It should require no argument to prove 
the economic absurdity of accepting re- 
turns of unsold stale bread. The practice 
amounts to giving the retail grocer free- 
dom to overstock himself with fresh 
bread, basing his orders, not on the prob- 
abilities of his sales but on his guess as 
to their possible: maximum. In other 
words, the retailer is encouraged to in- 
dulge in wasteful speculation at the ex- 
pense of the wholesale baker. Any 
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wholesaler who finds a fascination in 
speculative activity should at least enjoy 
the sport by participating in it himself; 
it is a poor amusement to spend money 
in order to finance some other man’s 
speculative whims. 

Getting rid of the stale bread nuisance 
is simply a matter of backbone. If the 
bakers cannot do it for themselves, they 
are likely to find the law attempting to 
do it for them, with unsatisfactory results 
in many ways. If for no other reason 
than to forestall such efforts at further 
legislation, the wholesale bakers, working 
either collectively through their local as- 
sociations or else individually, should take 
a firm stand in this matter, and should 
explain to their customers, clearly and 
conclusively, the reasons why they will no 
longer tolerate a custom which is costly 
for the baking trade, demoralizing for 
the retailers, and wasteful of what is, 
after all, one of the chief forms of the 
public wealth. 


BARGAIN HUNTING 

These are pleasant days for the baker 
who is looking for bargains in cheap 
flour. Unlike the retail bargain hunter, 
who has to spend hours amid the jostling 
crowds around the tables whereon 
marked-down goods are displayed, the 
baker who wants a bargain in flour has 
nothing to do but stay in his shop and 
listen to the eager talk of the flour sales- 
men. From the mills and the district 
headquarters, from the métropolitan job- 
ber and the local dealer, the salesmen 
flock to the baker’s door. Some of them 
talk quality, and others service and long- 
standing association in business, but 
there are always some, and in these days 
there are many, who whisper that the 
baker is very foolish to pay the market 
price for flour when he can easily buy it 
at a material discount. 

It is not surprising that often the bak- 
er listens to these tempting suggestions. 
Perhaps he has done business for many 
years with two or three mills whose 
salesmen have not been authorized to 
sing the song of the bargain counter. 
He hates to offend his old friends, and he 
assures them that any change is only 
temporary, but the appeal of a saving 
of fifty cents or a dollar a barrel is too 
strong to be resisted, and so, “just this 
once,” he gives his order to the newcom- 
er who offers him flour at a bargain, and 
the mills that have done business with 
him for so many years regretfully trans- 
fer him from the list of customers to 
the one of prospects. 

There would, however, be considerably 
less of this bargain-hunting among bak- 
ers if more of them would take pencil 
and paper and figure out the precise 
meaning of sales of flour made at prices 
so far below open quotations as to indi- 
cate either that most of the other mills 
are charging extortionate prices or else 
that the sales in question represent a 
clear loss. No mill is doing business for 
the purpose of giving its profits away 
to its customers, and when a mill quotes 
an exceptionally low price on flour, it is 
doing so with the intention of making a 
profit out of the transaction in one way 
or another. 

In the long run, the baker gets exactly 
what he pays for, and no more. He 
may, of course, buy with shrewd judg- 
ment when the wheat market is down; 
and by anticipating his future needs to 
some extent, in other words, by speculat- 
ing indirectly in wheat, he may be able 
to show a relatively low average cost 
for his flour. That, however, is a very 
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different matter from buying flour at 
less than current values. Flour which is 
dear today may be cheap tomorrow, 
owing to fluctuations in the price of the 
commodity from which it is made, but 
its quality is regulated by its money 
value at the time the sale is made. 

The baker who persistently buys his 
flour at bargain prices must of necessity 
do business with many mills, for no one 
of them can afford to sell flour at less 
than cost for long at a time. Even as- 
suming that the purchases are genuine 
bargains, and that the quality, is better 
than the prices would indicate, this 
means that the baker is hard put to it 
to maintain uniformity in his own out- 
put. His bread is no longer baked from 
flours with which he is thoroughly fa- 
miliar, but is always a more or less ex- 
perimental product, its character varying 
according to that of the latest bargain 
in flour which the baker has managed to 
pick up. 

Furthermore, there is always the 
chance that cheap flour may be such in 
quality as well as in price. When cur- 
rent quotations for a certain type and 
grade of flour are, for example, close to 
six dollars a barrel, and a salesman of- 
fers the baker flour purporting to be of 
the same quality for a dollar less, the 
buyer may well wonder what is at the 
bottom of it. Of one thing he may be 
absolutely sure: the mill is making the 
sale for its own benefit, and not for his. 
Occasionally he may have a special stroke 
of luck, but as a rule, if he pays five 
dollars a barrel, he will get five dollar 
flour and not something better. 

Every baker knows what happens when 
he receives flour which is unsatisfactory 
in quality. He knows the trouble and 
expense of adjusting the matter with the 
mill, the loss which results if he accepts 
the flour and tries to use it, and the 
generally annoying nature of the trans- 
action for every one involved. Neverthe- 
less, whenever he buys bargain flour he 
is inviting just such difficulties. One 
shipment of flour which involves a law- 
suit, or which is accepted grudgingly as 
the lesser of two evils, often brings the 
baker a loss heavy enough to offset all 
his profits from the purchase of flour at 
less than market prices. 

On the other hand, the baker who 
maintains his established mill connections 
unbroken seldom has to worry about his 
flour supply. He cannot, indeed, hope to 
pay less than the flour he receives is ac- 
tually worth, for no mill can afford to 
hold his business on such a basis; he has, 
however, the assurance that his flour 
will be uniform in quality and that no 
one is seeking to take advantage of him 
in undetected ways. He knows that he 
has, in the millers from whom he buys 
flour, friends who will stand by him if 
ever he needs their help, and that his 
business is valuable enough to them so 
that they will do everything they legiti- 
mately can to safeguard his interests. 

Many bakers still remember the 
stormy days in the autumn of 1920 and 
the winter and spring of 1921, when long- 
established mill connections were in nu- 
merous instances all that stood between 
the bakers themselves and bankruptcy. 
Times have greatly changed since then, 
but sooner or later another day will come 
when the baker will realize the full value 
of unbroken trade relationships. The 
bargain hunter inevitably forfeits such 
connections for the sake of an immediate 
economy which, at best, is more apparent 
than real, and which is quite likely to 
prove no economy at all. 

It is, of course, desirable that the 


baker should buy flour as cheaply as he 
can, having due regard to the quality 
of his purchases and his relation to those 
from whom he buys. When, however, he 
is tempted by offers of flour at prices 
which he knows do not represent actual 
market values, it is time for him to stop 
and think. Efforts to beat the game, to 
pay little and get much, are as old as 
history, but in the long run their outcome 
has always been the same. In flour, as 
in everything else, the buyer gets what 
he pays for, and the baker who remem- 
bers this is not likely to find himself the 
recipient of shipments of flour matching 
in quality the inexplicably low prices 
paid for them. 


A COSTLY EXPERIMENT 


Some years ago the state of North 
Dakota elected to try certain far-reach- 
ing experiments in government ownership 
and operation of business enterprises 
which were more or less in the nature 
of public utilities. Under the guidance 
of A. C. Townley and his lieutenants in 
the Nonpartisan League, elaborate plans 
were prepared for state control of va- 
rious undertakings, and in many cases 
large sums of the people’s money were 
actually spent in acquiring property and 
in paying members of commissions and 
others to reorganize that property in ac- 
cordance with the gospel of popular 
ownership as expounded by ‘Townley and 
his followers. 

North Dakota being essentially a grain 
producing state, it was natural that 
these adventures in government owner- 
ship should chiefly concern such forms 
of business as directly affect the farmer. 
Arrangements were made for state-con- 
trolled banks to lend him money, for 
state insurance to protect his crops, for 
state elevators to store them, and for 
state mills in which his grain was to be 
ground. The first milling venture, a 
small flour mill purchased by the state 
government at Drake, succeeded in dem- 
onstrating nothing, owing to the incom- 
prehensible manner in which its books 
were kept; meanwhile, however, the 
authorities had undertaken to spend a 
very large amount of public money in 
the erection of a new state-owned flour 
mill and elevator at Grand Forks. 

The construction of these buildings 
made gradual progress, but as they ad- 
vanced toward completion the people of 
North Dakota experienced a profound 
change of political sentiment. They, saw 
their taxes mounting, with no apparent 
benefits therefrom returning to them; 
they heard ugly rumors regarding the 
conduct of the state banking scheme; 
they began to lose faith in the personnel 
of the Nonpartisan League headquarters. 
Finally North Dakota had an election, 
and recalled its erstwhile leaders, dis- 
owning them, and their programme along 
with them. 

This was all very well, but it could not 
unbuild the mill and elevator at Grand 
Forks. The state government had gone 
into that venture too deep to get out, 
and so the Nonpartisan League officials 
were able to bequeath to the incoming 
governor and his associates one of the 
largest white elephants ever intrusted to 
the unwilling management of state au- 
thorities. North Dakota cannot rid it- 
self of its costly milling and grain stor- 
age plants except at a disastrous loss, 
and neither can it afford to let them 
remain idle; consequently, it must try to 


operate them, although, in the meantime, 
all the incentive for doing so has van- 


ished. 
There can be-no question that Gov- 
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ernor Nestos will do his utmost to per- 
form creditably the duty thus laid upon 
him, but in so doing he is badly handi- 
capped by the conditions under which the 
work must be carried on. Men with suf- 
ficient experience to be qualified for the 
executive work of so large an undertak- 
ing are, as a rule, averse to engaging 
themselves in a position which holds out 
no certainty for the future and no op- 
portunity for acquiring any financial in- 
terest in the business itself. Further- 
more, it is not easy for a state payroll 
to compete with privately owned busi- 
ness organizations in the matter of hir- 
ing thoroughly competent men. Finally, 
there can be no genuine enthusiasm to 
inspire the direction of the mill’s affairs; 
those in charge of it will have none of 
the incentive of personal profit, and 
the authorities back of them cannot but 
wish that the incubus had never }een 
laid on their shoulders. 

This case illustrates vividly the worst 
peril of state interference in industry. 
As long as the popular demand for such 
interference persists, a state govern- 
ment can somehow manage, even if often 
very badly, to muddle through its un- 
accustomed responsibilities. It may waste 


money, and it is more than likely to be 
inefficient; its competition with privately 
owned enterprises of the same type is 


almost certain to violate the basic prin- 
ciples of business ethics, but even so it 
will get along in one way or another 
while it has the will of the majority hack 
of it. When, however, a change of po- 
litical sentiment comes, as sooner or later 
it is bound to do, then the full extent of 
the evil is apparent. 

The theory of state ownership has 
many and persistent advocates; at pres- 
ent, for instance, the chairman of the 
Kansas Public Utilities Commission is 
urging the construction of state grain 
elevators. That he should do so is quite 
natural, for the more public utilities a 
public utilities commission has under its 
control, the more glory and, in some in- 
stances, profit as well accrue to the 
chairman thereof. Suppose, however, 
that Kansas should build for itself a 
string of state elevators, and that sub- 
sequently the people of Kansas, tiring 
of their venture and of the spirit which 
promoted it, should decide that they no 
longer wanted them. They could get rid 
of the responsible officials easily and 
without expense, but the elevators would 
remain, monuments to a principle which 
the public would have by then discarded 
as mistaken. 

If governments were stable affairs, 
able to pursue single lines of policy with- 
out deviation, holding efficient men per- 
manently in office, working with economy 
and without political bias or influence, 
and if the people represented by such 
governments really understood clearly 
what they wanted, or wanted the same 
things for any length of time, then state 
ownership and operation of industrial 
plants might not be impracticable. Much 
has been argued regarding the impropri- 
ety and injustice of having any govern- 
ment interfere in business, but such an 
appeal to general principles is at best 
vague and unconvincing. The conclusive 
argument regarding the folly and wrong- 
headedness of such experiments in state 
ownership is provided by the spectacle 
of North Dakota’s flour mill at Grand 
Forks, a lasting testimonial to the mis- 
take of permitting a political fancy to 
commit the public to a venture for which 
it has no lasting enthusiasm, and which 
it can neither afford to abandon nor 
hope to operate successfully. 
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Rumors and war scares from Constan- 
tinople and Asia Minor have had a 
marked influence on the course of the 
week’s flour business, owing to the ex- 
treme nervousness of the wheat market. 
The upward movement of wheat near the 
end of last week brought on a fair volume 
of flour buying, but the subsequent de- 
cline made most buyers unwilling to take 
chances. Stocks are fair, and most large 
users of flour have considerable quanti- 
ties coming forward during the next few 
weeks, provided railroad equipment can 
be found to move it, so there is no great 
inducement for extensive further buying. 

Flour prices are about where they were 
a week ago, the slight advance at the 
close of last week having been offset by 
a corresponding decline on Monday and 
Tuesday. Most of the mills are running 
well, and the output, while by no means 
record-breaking for this season of the 
year, is well ahead of current consump- 
tion and exports. The export trade con- 
tinues relatively slack, and there is every 
evidence that Canada is getting the best 
part of the European business. 

Feed continues in generally good de- 
mand, and prices continue upward. The 
available supply of wheat millfeeds has 
not been large, and in many markets the 
demand still exceeds the offerings. 

The course of prices for top patents 
is indicated in the following table, show- 
ing average quotations at four repre- 
sentative markets, two western and two 
eastern. 








Hard Soft 

Spring winter winter 

Sent. BB .cccsees $7.10 $6.35 $5.85 
Sept. 1 eee 7.00 6.15 6.65 
Aug. 1 8.00 6.45 5.90 
July 1 8.05 7.05 6.35 
June 1 8.35 7.46 6.85 
May 1 8.70 7.66 7.25 
April 1 8.40 7.50 7.05 
March 1 ....++- 8.80 7.90 7.40 
Feb. 1 7.75 6.85 6.50 
Jan. 3 7.40 6.75 6.30 
Dec. 1 7.85 7.00 6.50 
Nov. 1... 7.85 7.00 6.60 
Oct. 1 8.60 7.45 6.95 
May 14, 1920%.. 16.20 15.05 13.85 


*Record high point. 

The following table gives an approxi- 
mate average for quotations on first 
clears in eastern and western markets: 





Hard Soft 

Spring winter winter 

Bat. BE sc cksees $5.25 $4.90 $4.75 
5.30 4.70 4.40 

5.75 4.90 4.65 

6.05 5.50 6.05 

6.20 5.95 6.15 

6.25 5.90 5.40 

5.70 5.60 5.20 

5.70 5.55 5.30 

4.80 4.75 4.80 

4.75 4.75 4.65 

4.80 4.70 4.80 

5.25 5.20 5.10 

Ost. 4b seccccscs 6.05 5.85 5.50 
June 18, 1920*.. 11.55 11.15 10.80 


*Record high point. 

An approximate average quotation for 
bran of all types in both eastern and 
western markets as reported on Sept. 26 
was $24.60 per ton, which compares with 
the following first-of-the-month quota- 
tions: 


freee we Brerre $27.50 
AGE 3 cacccves 20.40 Jan. 3 eocecs 28.75 
Fay 2B scsceees 20.36 Dec. 1 Seeeece 24.35 
PURE 2 sécacaas 24.75 Nov. 1 eceqnes 18.65 
MOY b cccscces $9.00 Oct. 2 ..gecee + 19.35 
ADT 2 aceganes Ai a Oe eee 19.70 
Maren © .ccous 32.15 May 14, 1920*. 59.80 


*Record high point. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


The following table shows the percent- 
age of output to full capacity reported 
by three important groups of mills: the 
spring wheat mills of the Northwest, the 
hard winter wheat mills of the Kansas- 
Oklahoma district, and the soft winter 
wheat mills of the Ohio valley: 


Hard Soft 

Spring winter winter 
Sept, 17-23 ...... 70 80 62 
Sept. 10-16 ...... 66 80 64 
Sept. BO ..cccece 57 72 61 
Aug. 27-Sept. 2... 67 79 65 
August average... 52 78 70 
July average .... 49 62 45 
June average .... 40 58 39 
May average .... 41 58 38 
April average ... 40 59 38 
March average .. 47 67 46 
February average. 46 63 47 
January average... 43 54 40 
December average 38 55 40 
November av’ge.. 53 63 46 
October average.. 69 84 63 
September av’ge.. 67 85 58 
August average... 658 94 66 
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(Special Telegrams from Correspondents of 
The Northwestern Miller, Sept, 27.) 

PuitapeLtPHi1A.—Flour quiet, with the 
limited offerings ample for requirements. 
Millfeed in small supply and firm under 
a fair demand., 

NasHviLtE.—Flour sales continued 
fairly active at the beginning of the week, 
with some good-sized orders being booked 
by some of the mills. Prices firm and 
unchanged. Millfeed in good demand. 

CoLtumsvus.—Not much doing in flour 
so far this week. Bakers and jobbers 
are staying out of the market, waiting 
for lower prices. Feed in excellent de- 
mand, with offerings limited and prices 
considerably higher. 

Mitwavkee.—Slightly improved call 
for flour on Monday’s easier wheat mar- 
ket, but less interest on Tuesday’s rise. 
Flour prices rule firm but unchanged. 
Rye flour easier; trade moderate. Mill- 
feed fairly active at unchanged prices. 

Battimore.—F lour a little easier from 
the recent high point, due to wheat sell- 
ing on peace talk. It is reported that 
embargoes and slow movement of freight 
are making trouble for the eastern and 
export trade. Feed unchanged and less 
active. 

Boston.—Moderate demand for flour 
in a small way, with market fairly steady. 
Millfeed very firm on wheat feeds, with 
better demand; other feeds in moderate 
demand, with market steady. Corn meal 
firm but quiet. Oatmeal in good demand, 
with market higher. 

PirrssurcH.—Flour market opened 
most encouragingly this week, with both 
spring wheat and Kansas flours moving 
well in about equal proportions. Buyers 
are coming into the market more freely, 
and are placing orders. Millfeed market 
inactive, with plenty of offerings. 

Sr, Lovis.—Flour market quiet with an 
easier feeling, the decline in wheat prices 
causing a slackening of demand. Interior 
mills, however, are-doing.a fair business 
to southern markets. Lack of transpor- 
tation facilities is still a serious problem 
for some mills. Very {ittle export busi- 
ness passing. Millfeed prices about 
steady, and all grades in fair demand. 

Cuicaco.—Flour trade has been slower 
the past few days, and is only fair at the 


best. The trade is pretty well booked 
up, and the uncertainty of the market is 
serving as a check. Export business still 
restricted. Feed is firm to $1 higher. 
Mills report good demand, but offerings 
are light and deliveries slow. Jobbers 
feel that the edge is off the market, and 
mixers here think the market is due for 
a decline, and are not following the ad- 
vance. 


Kansas Crry.—Resumption of sharp 
fluctuations in wheat prices caused flour 
buyers to stay out of the market to a 
considerable extent, and sales decreased 
Monday and Tuesday of this week. The 
range of flour quotations has widened, 
and most mills are 15@20c lower than 
Friday and about 20c higher than a week 
ago. Export trade reported unchanged 
by. most mills, although considerable im- 
provement is noted from some sources. 
Scarcity of clears and low grade reported 
as result of sales made during past sev- 
eral weeks, and market for these varieties 
is materially stronger. 





CANADIAN IMPORT CERTIFICATES 

Wasuinoton, D. C., Sept. 23.—The 
amended forms of oaths and certificates 
of value will be required for importations 
to Canada on Oct. 1, according to ad- 
vices received by the Department of Com- 
merce. The forms as prescribed in Mem- 
orandum No. 11 of Aug. 16, 1921, have 
been amended by deleting the following 
clause relating to fair market value from 
Oath Form 2, Certificate Form M, and 
Declaration Form N: 

“And that such fair market value is not 
lower than the wholesale price of the said 
goods at the said time and place; and 
that in the case of new or unused goods, 
such fair market value is not less than 
the actual cost of production of similar 
goods at said time and place, plus a rea- 
sonable profit thereon.” 

They have been further amended by 
adding the following paragraphs to 
Forms M and N: 

“That each article on this invoice is 
bona fide the produce or manufacture of 
the country specified on the invoice in the 
column provided for that purpose.” 

A column will now be required on 
Forms M and N, for entry under gen- 
eral tariff, showing the country of manu- 
facture or production. 


Joun Marrinan. 





FLOUR PRODUCTION AND MOVEMENT 


Estimates by Russell’s Commercial News, 
based on the methods employed by A, L. 
Russell during his service as statistician for 
the Grain Corporation, and on mill reports 
to The Northwestern Miller, of the United 
States flour production and the flour and 
wheat movement for the period from July 1 
to Sept. 9, 1922 (000’s omitted): 


1922 1921 1920 

Flour production, bbls— 
Dawe. BO ccccccvcesece 2,712 2,863 1,976 
July 1-Sept. 9........ 25,044 28,640 20,457 
Flour, July 1-Sept. 9, 

bbls— 
POONER. ois ece cateese 2,071 3,760 4,083 
ee. RECENT CTIA 90 7 5 
Wheat, July 1-Sept. 9, 

bus— 
Receipts from farms. .262,000 330,000 277,000 
FOXPOFtS .c.ccccccccee 41,800 93,000 62,000 
Tmportae ..cccccvesces 4,700 980 1,005 
Ground by mills...... 116,748 129,730 96,000 
Wheat stocks, Sept. 9, 

bus— 
At terminals ......... 33,554 45,506 25,079 


At country elevators, 


milés and in transit.122,770 96,981 170,026 
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The following table shows the flour output 
at milling centers for the past two weeks, 
with comparisons, in barrels: 

Sept. 24 Sept. 25 

Sept.23 Sept. 16 1921 1920 
. 396,451 409,635 426,615 310,695 





Minneapolis 








Oe, DOE  oeceens 14,089 11,131 13,790 13,765 
Duluth-Superior 37,370 31,055 12,135 18,720 
Milwaukee ..... 5,000 6,000 12,800 11,500 

Totals .....0. 462,910 457,821 465,340 354,680 
Outside mills*..200,153 ...... 904,007 ..000. 

Ag’gate sprg.663,063 ...... i. * | arr 
St. Louis ...... 32,300 31,200 34,300 26,700 
St. Louist ..... 47,800 42,400 62,400 42,460 
Buffalo ........ 115,650 165,520 163,770 110,850 
Rochester ..... 8,800 8,200 6,400 5,800 
Chicago ....... 36,000 35,000 18,000 20,500 
Kansas City....108,695 114,850 94,700 69,500 


Kansas Cityt. ..383,630 374,735 446,485 271,200 


WEE ce vecves 21,030 22,205 22,750 10,700 
ES secnccess 37,730 37,620 49,650 ...... 
WE asdevewe 34,200 38,650 28,400 14,800 
Toledof ....... 80,480 69,865 70,875 66,740 
DEED nce caene an600 7,675 8,810 
Nashville** ....107,755 95,505 114,880 111,505 
Portland, Oreg. 28,865 38,975 25,340 16,275 
ee rae 33,335 34,125 23,680 14,615 
TWOCOMA. rcccccs 46,590 46,530 41,585 21,785 


PERCENTAGES OF ACTIVITY 
The following table shows the percentages 
of activity of mills at various points. The 
figures represent the relation of actual week- 
ly output of flour, as reported to The North- 
western Miller, to possible output on full- 
time schedule, operating six days per week: 
Sept. 24 Sept. 25 
Sept. 23 Sept. 16 1921 1920 


Minneapolis ...... 71 75 78 56 


Gt. Pawl ..cccccces 60 50 59 58 
Duluth-Superior ..101 84 33 61 
Outside mills* .... 66 54 66 46 

Average spring.. 70 66 70 53 
Milwaukee ........ 32 38 53 48 
Bt, TUE cccccccse 64 62 68 53 
Bt. Zeowmist .ccccece 62 55 80 56 
BPUEEED cc cccectees 69 100 98 66 
Rochester ........ 47 44 34 31 
CIGARS .ccccceses 90 88 45 70 
Kansas City ...... 88 92 89 71 
Kansas Cityt ..... 78 76 88 60 
DUNE cccceccscce 111 112 84 44 
BRE oscvevesedies 79 80 107 oe 
WOUND .caccccceses 71 84 59 31 
DOTOGOT cccccccccs 62 64 61 40 
Indianapolis ...... és 42 34 39 
Nashville*® ....... 67 58 64 53 
Portland, Oregon.. 50 68 53 33 
BOREEO ccasecveres 63 65 45 28 
TACOMA ccccccsese 82 82 73 38 

OCR pcccescoes 67 71 59 48 


*Minnesota, Dakota and Iowa mills, out- 
side of Minneapolis and Duluth. 

+Flour made by mills outside of St. Louis, 
but controlled in that city. 

tFlour made by group of southwestern 
mills outside of Kansas City, but inclusive of 
mills at Wichita, Salina, Omaha and St. 
Joseph. 

{Flour made by central states mills, includ- 
ing those of Toledo. 

**Flour made by southeastern mills, includ- 
ing Nashville. 





United States—Grain Crops 
Final estimates by the Department of Ag- 
riculture of grain and flaxseed crops of the 
United States by years (in millions of bush- 


els): Buck- 

Wheat Corn Oats Barley Rye Flax wh't 
1922* 818 2,875 1,255 194 80 12 14 
1921. 795 3,080 1,061 151 58 8 14 
1920. 883 3,209 1,496 189 60 ll 13 
1919. 968 2,811 1,184 148 75 7 14 
1918. 921 2,503 1,538 256 91 13 17 
1917. 637 3,065 1,593 212 #63 9 16 
1916. 636 2,567 1,252 182 49 14 12 
1915 1,026 2,995 1,549 229 =«b4 14 15 
1914. 891 2,673 1,141 195 43 16 17 
1913. 763 2,447 1,122 178 41 18 14 
1912. 730 3,125 1,418 224 36 28 19 
1911. 621 2,631 922 160 33 0«19 18 
1910, 635 2,886 1,186 174 35 13 18 
1909. 683 2,552 1,007 173 30 0=— 20 15 
1908. 665 2,669 807 167 32 = 26 16 
1907. 634 2,590 754 154 32 26 14 
1906. 735 2,927 965 180 330.26 15 


1905. 693 2,702 953 137 28 28 15 
*Sept. 1 estimate. 








Flour and millfeed quotations, reported to The Northwestern Miller as of Tuesday, Sept. 26. 








SUMMARY OF FLOUR AND MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 





Unless otherwise noted, flour per bbl of 196 Ibs, packed in 98-lb cottons or 140-Ib 





jutes; millfeed per ton, packed in 100-lb sacks. All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. 

_ _FLOUR— Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis New York Baltimore Philadelphia Boston Columbus tNashville 
Spring first patent ........ $6.50@ 7.05 $6.60@ 7.10 $.....@..... $6.75@ 7.15 $7.75@ 8.50 $6.75@ 7.00 $7.00@ 7.50 $7.75@ 8.15 $6.70@ 7.00 $7.00@ 7.50 
Spring standard patent .. 6.25@ 6.50 5.80@ 6.65 ose 6.25@ 6.60 6.50@ 7.25 6.25@ 6.50 6.50@ 7.00 6.75@ 6.30@ 6.70 erres Perey 
Spring first clear .......6.. 4.50@ 5.50 4.75@ 4.90 R D eccee 4.90@ 5.25 5.00@ 6.00 0 sone Gs sees 5.00@ _ 5.50 5.25@ coon @.n... 
Hard winter short patent.. ee eccccce 5.50@ 6.50 “aah oA ven 5.85@ 6.60 5.90@ 6.30 60 @ occvs 6.50@ 6.75 6.50@ 6.75 5.90@ 6.50@ 6.70 

Hard winter straight .... eeccscccce eoee 5.20@ 5.80 rere, Serre, 5.20@ 5.65 5.20@ 5.50 6.00@ 6.50 6.00@ 6.25 6.00@ 6.25 Tre) PerTtr 5.90@ 6.30 
Fiard winter ret GlOGF 2... cccccccccccccee ee 4.25@ 4.70 @..00% 4.25@ 4.60 4.00@ 4.50 4.75@ 5.75 reer, rvire vbcceW se esee -@..... ocvce Po cces 
Soft ee ID is haisecisssntese ee 5.40@ 5.75 . @ -@..... 5.50@- 6.00 oe @cevces 5.65@ 5.90 9.0000 Os ccee 5.90@ 5.65@ 5.90 
Soft WE NS. 6504.0 045560066650 000% eee 4.95@ 5.25 rr. J eTre oten ene diss 5.00@ 5.30 5.00@ 5.50 *4.75@ 5.00 *4.65@ 5.15 5.35@ 5.25@ 5.65 
Soft winter first clear ...........s0006 tees 4.00@ 4.75 --@..... cee Donen 4.00@ 4.30 ++@..... wee e Dower eo Doeeee 5.00@ --@. 
Rye oc te REPEC er ccccccccce 4.00@ 4.50 4.40@ 4.50 ere) Seen Terr, Ltr 4.75@ 5.25 4.50@ 4.90 5.00@ 5.25 4.75@ 5. -@. 
RIO ees GD 8. Fs dca h6b066se05% éeune 3.75@ 4.10 3.20@ 3.30 er Peer RPE es ore. frre 3.75@ 4.10 eee open err, Ferre ee 

FEED— 

Spring MOL «sees 0ch0sacees ee eccccee sees 21.00@21.50 @19.00 err. rarer Terr. Pore o soto scene 26.00 @26.50 26.50 @ 27.50 26.50 @ 27.00 26.50 @ 27.50 vty) atte 
ane b ovina... Pee eerccoceceseeses 21.00@23.00 eons sea wont 19.00 @ 20.00 19.00 @ 20.00 rere, fer ee ae «000s cccse + eee + @27.50 0 soe eMe cess eee. ere 
SO WIRE BEER ...ccccccciecesccecccoccces 91.60088.60 cece Deecee coses@eeeee 19,50@20.00 .....@.....  27.00@27.50  27.00@28.00 -@27.75 we @.s.e 20.00 @ 22.00 
Standard middlings (brown shorts)........ .  22.50@23.50 20.00@21.00 22.00@ 22.50 6... @e.ce. vues @sss+  27.00@27.50 25.00@ 27.00 27.50@28.00 25.50@26.50  27.00@30.00 
R wy middlings (gray shorts).............. 25.50@27.60 25.00@25.50 24.00@25.00 25.50@26.50 .....@..... 30.00@31.00  27.00@31.00 32.50@33.00 32.00@33.00  .....@..... 

ed dog 29 059090666-60565406646660505 60008 30.50 @33.00 29.00@30.00 oces ee eves epee eBeccce eos 6 eeese 35.00 @ 36.00 34.00 @ 35.00 «++» @36.00 35.00 @37.00 cece eQ@esecs 

Family patent Straight Cut-off Kansas standard patent Dakota standard patent Montana standard patent 
oe $6.80@6.90 (49's) $4.80@5.60 (49's) $5.20@5.70 (49's) eaters $6.75 @7.55 $6.20@6.55 
San Francisco... ....@7.35 vow e core +++ »@5.50 6.60@7.00 7.25 @8.05 6.70 @7.30 


*Includes near-by straights. 


tNashville prices basis f.o.b. Ohio River points for soft winter wheat. flour and feed. 
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INDIANA MILLERS MEET 


Average Attend: Prog of Much 
Interest—Use of Indiana Flour 
Advocated 


Torzvo, Oxn1o, Sept. 93.—The annual 
meeting of the Indiana Millers’ Associa- 
tion was held at the Board of Trade 
Building, Indianapolis, Sept. 20. There 
was an average attendance, and the pro- 
gramme contained a number of addresses 
and reports of much interest. 

The meeting opened with a report by 
Edgar H. Evans, chairman of the com- 
mittee which has been negotiating for 
the sale of Indiana flour to state institu- 
tions. The results of a recent conference 
with the state purchasing committee 
were presented in full. In the course of 
negotiations it was brought out that 
these institutions had been purchasing 
hard winter wheat flour, when their speci- 
fications called for spring, under the im- 
pression that they were getting spring 
wheat flour on account of the similarity 
of the analysis. 

This was a subject of much interest 
to the millers present, and resulted in 
considerable discussion, taken part in by 
millers who had attended the oooted as 
well as by others. Among those who 
had attended the hearing and took part 
in the discussion, aside from the chair- 
man, were Frank Hutchinson, Lawrence- 
burg, C. B. Jenkins, Noblesville, John F. 
Russell, Greensburg, Cloyd Loughry, 
Monticello, Carl M. Sims, Frankfort, 
and W. W. Suckow, Franklin. 

The outstanding feature of the secre- 
tary’s report was the evidence given of 
the need of building up the membership. 
As a result of general conditions the as- 
sociation has undergone a 20 per cent re- 
duction in membership and 12 per cent 
in revenue during the past year, although 
its work has not been permitted to suf- 
fer as a result. The present membership 
is 109, compared with 126 a year ago. 

Secretary Riley also touched on vari- 
ous phases of the work during the past 
year, including the movement to produce 
more and better wheat, the effort to get 
rid of the onion and garlic pest, co-op- 
eration between the grain trade and mill- 
ers, the work of county agents, and the 
discrimination in freight rates in south- 
ern territory. 

He expressed the opinion that wheat 
containing garlic and onion should be 
heavily penalized by millers, and that 
this was the only way of getting rid 
of it. He was doubtful whether a favor- 
able decision would be reached in the 
southern rate case, wherein Indiana mill- 
ers have been protesting against l.c.l. 
rates — the same as car lot rates. In- 
diana millers joined with St. Louis in- 
terests in the protest. 

A. P. Husband, secretary of the Mill- 
ers’ National Federation, was present 
and reviewed various current activities 
of his office. He referred to the new 
tariff bill, the Shipping Board and its 
maintenance of the present differential 
in regard to wheat and flour, the situa- 





tion in New York City as to the brand-. 


ing of bleached flour, and the establish- 
ment of new warehousing facilities at 
Philadelphia by a group of leading mill- 
ers. He called attention to the fact that 
these facilities will be available for all 
millers of the country for both eastern 
domestic and export business, and cor- 
rected an impression that they were re- 
served for the few who were backing the 
project. 

A. V. H. Mory, with the Biscuit & 
Cracker Manufacturers’ Association. Chi- 
cago, gave a brief talk on the subject of 
the technical bureau recently established, 
of which he is to have charge. He aims 
to establish tests which will give the 
same information as to what may be ex- 
pected of flour for cracker purposes as 
is now afforded for bread baking pur- 

es, and is seeking the co-operation of 
the millers. 


TALK BY DR. BARNARD 


Dr. H. E. Barnard, of the American 
Bakers’ Association, Chicago, was intro- 
duced to talk on any subject which 
suited him. He reviewed briefly the his- 
tory of wheat growing in the United 
States, showing how the wheat fields had 
gradually moved westward with the set- 
tlement of the country in order to find 
new and virgin soils, which produce al- 
ways the best wheats. 
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He referred to the change which has 
come in the baking business from bench 
to machine methods, and the consequent 
use of hard wheat flours, which will 
stand much punishment. He said that 
the American Institute of Baking at 
Chicago was handling 28 different kinds 
of flour, hard winters, springs and soft 
winters, and was attempting to train 
students so that they could make. good 
bread out of any type of flour. 

In referring to the importance of 
maintaining a high grade of wheat in 
this country, or rather the danger of its 
deterioration, Dr. Barnard pointed out 
the importance of the proper selection 
of seed and fertilization, and of giving 
encouragement to farmers by the pur- 
chase of wheat on the basis of its mill- 
a rather than by grades. 

e raised the question whether it was 
possible for soft winter wheat millers, 
by working in co-operation with bakers, 
to make it to the latters’ advantage to 
use more soft wheat flour so as to im- 
prove the texture and flavor of the loaf. 

Dr. Barnard said that there were 10,- 
000,000 bbls of self-rising flour sold in 
the South annually, displacing 2,000,000,- 
000 loaves of bread. The representa- 
tives of the baking industry of the coun- 
try, he said, want to turn that consump- 
tion into bread rather than have it con- 
tinue in the form of self-rising biscuits. 

7 * 


Professor G. H. Christie, Purdue Uni- 
versity, addressed the meeting on the 
subject of Indiana flour, and bread 
baked from it. There were a number of 
loaves exhibited as samples of the re- 
sult of bakings from Indiana flour. O. 
J. De Bow, Nappanee Milling Co., gave 
a talk on some experiences and observa- 
tions as a miller, referring particularly 
to the decline in the sale of soft wheat 
flour in retail stores, its displacement by 
the sale of bread, and the-competition of 
western mills. Thomas V. Hendricks 
spoke on “Taking the ‘Con’ Out of Re- 
construction,” which was very well re- 
ceived by the audience. 

There were several subjects on the 
programme for round-table discussion. 
Among them was the question, “Is it ad- 
visable for Indiana millers to job flour 
in this state from Kansas mills and those 
of other states?” the discussion being 
led by O. F. Brewer, Tipton. No definite 
decision was reached. The question, “Is 
it advisable for this association to urge 
legislation that will require threshermen 
to report the exact amount of grain of 
different kinds they thresh in this state?” 
was decided in the affirmative, and a 
resolution accordingly passed. 

Among the resolutions was one of con- 
dolence on the deaths of M. S. Blish, 
former president of the Blish Milling 
Co., Seymour, and Warren H. Simmons, 
Bemis Bro. Bag Co., which was intro- 
duced in a touching tribute by C. B. 
Jenkins and passed by a rising vote of 
those present, who stood with bowed 
heads. 

The tentative specifications on flour 
for state institutions are given elsewhere 
in this issue. John F. Russell, Garland 
Milling Co., Greensburg, who has served 
on the board of the Southeastern Hospi- 
tal for the Insane, Madison, where there 
are 1,340 inmates, called attention to the 
fact that soft wheat flour had been used 
there exclusively in the baking of bread 
ever since the institution was founded. 
W. L. Sparks, Sparks Milling Co., Terre 
Haute, offered a resolution advocating 
the exclusive use of Indiana flour by In- 
diana institutions, which was passed 
unanimously. 

It was decided that the president 
should appoint a committee to co-operate 


-with Purdue University and the Ameri- 


can Institute of Baking in the develop- 
ment of the use of soft wheat flour in 
commercial bakeries. ° 


OFFICERS ELECTED 


E. L. Harris, Harris Milling Co., 
Greencastle, was elected president, and 
Edgar H. Evans, Acme-Evans Co., In- 
dianapolis, vice president. The follow- 
ing were elected to the board of gov- 
ernors: I. E. Woodard, Acme-Evans Co., 
Indianapolis; Fred D. Wright, Welling- 
ton Milling Co., Anderson; George 5. 
Klemm, Milton; O. J. De Bow, Nap- 
panee Milling Co. 

To represent the association at the 
meeting of directors and delegates of 


the Millers’ National Federation at Chi- 
ca H. A. Hawks, Goshen Milling Co., 
and Fred D. Wright, Wellington Milling 
Co., were selected. 

The meeting closed with the feeling 
that real progress had been made in the 
matter of securing a larger use of In- 
diana flour in state institutions, and in- 
augurating a movement which would re- 
sult in increased membership and inter- 
est in the association. 

W. H. Wier. 


CANADA’S HARVEST FINE 


Favorable Weather Helps Farmers—Thresh- 
ing Makes Progress—Quality of 
Wheat Is Excellent 


Wiwnirec, Man., Sept. 23.—Improved 
weather conditions were noticeable over 
all three prairie provinces, and while 
threshing in many large areas could not 
be resumed, yet-the situation is more 
favorable than the week before. If 
weather continues to be clear and tem- 
peratures remain moderate, farmers will 
be able to get ahead with threshing with- 
out the grain sprouting, which is the only 
fear now after so much heavy rain. 

Western Canada is having one of its 
most satisfactory crops, the quality be- 
ing among the best evererecorded, both 
in grading and in milling values. There 
is every likelihood that final estimates 
will run above the figures given in earlier 
issues of this publication. 

L. E. Gray. 


MONTANA ERADICATES RUST 

Great Faris, Mont., Sept. 23.—Show- 
ing that the Montana territory is being 
well looked after by the state organiza- 
tion, working with the national authori- 
ties for the eradication of black rust, the 
report just made by W. M. Christopher, 
of the federal Department of Agricul- 
ture, states that there have been but 
three black rust pustules found in the 
state this year. This, in spite of the 
fact that weather conditions have been 
ideal for the appearance of rust, gives 
much encouragement to the directors of 
the campaign against the barberry bush, 
which, it is claimed, carries the germs 
of rust. 

Mr. Christopher says that the value of 
eliminating the barberry is best demon- 
strated by the fact that “not a single 
local appearance of rust has been noted 
this season. I regard this as conclusive 
evidence that the destruction of the bar- 
berry bushes will result in a complete 
auling of the black rust losses.” 

Government figures show that Mon- 
tana farmers lost 750,000 bus wheat from 
black rust in 1921, and that in 1920 the 
loss included 1,397,000 bus barley. It has 
been planned by the managers of the 
campaign survey in this state to send 
exhibits of the barberry and various fea- 
tures incident to its eradication to the 
fairs about the state, with the view of 
arousing interest in the fight to make 
Montana absolutely free from black rust. 

Joun A. Curry. 














NEW MILLING COMPANY 

Muiwavkee, Wis., Sept. 25.—A group 
of nine creditors of the defunct Cash 
Milling & Elevator Co., Casco, Wis., has 
purchased the property at sheriff’s sale, 
and is completing the organization of a 
new corporation with a capital stock of 
$40,000 under the name of the Casco 
Milling Co. to resume the operation of 
the plant. F. J. Fameree has been elect- 
ed president of the new corporation, M. 
W. Burke vice president, and Jules J. 
Defnet secretary and treasurer. A. J. 
Villers has been engaged as_ general 
manager. 

The Casco mill, with a capacity of 75 
bbls daily, has been idle for a long time. 
It will aa placed in operation imme- 
diately. In addition to producing wheat 
flour, spring and winter, it is planned to 
engage also in the milling of rye, and 
eventually make rye flour a specialty. 

L. E. Meyer. 





BUFFALO GRAIN MAN DIES 

Burrato, N. Y., Sept. 26.—(Special 
Telegram)—W. E. Marshall, for five 
years connected with the Churchill Grain 
& Feed Co., dropped dead in his office 
yesterday afternoon. He was 50 years 
old, and was well known among local 
grain and feed dealers. 

E. BanGasseEr. 
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SMALLER WHEAT ACREAGE 


Reduction in Area Sown This Fall Expected 





—Weather Conditi R in Gen- 
erally Favorable 
Kansas Crry, Mo., Sept. 23.—More 


soaking rains have fallen in northeastern 
and parts of south central Kansas, and 
put the ground in fine shape there, but 
nearly all the western and north central 
counties are still exceedingly dry, not 
having received enough moisture to re- 
lieve conditions since the first week in 
August. Temperatures were slightly 
above normal in most sections of the 
wheat belt, which made good growing 


weather where there was enough imois- 
ture. 
Sowing of wheat has begun in the 


eastern third of Kansas, but in the re- 
maining sections reports state that the 
ground is much too dry. From 5 to 50 
per cent of the wheat is sown in the 
western counties, however, notwithst and- 
ing the reports that moisture is not suf- 
ficient to support growth. 

Charles L. Roos, general manayer 
Hunter Milling Co., Wellington, Kansas, 
and president of the Millers’ Nat onal 
Federation, said in Kansas City this 
week that he expected a general dec case 
in the wheat acreage to be sown in \an- 
sas this fall. “However,” he conti:ued, 
“there is another month in which sevling 
may be done, and the farmers mia do 
better than I think. In southern Ki nsas 
there has been indifference rega:ling 
the new acreage on the part of some 
farmers, owing to the relatively low 
prices for the last crop. Dry weither 
in August and early September furnished 
an excuse for not trying to break ground, 
Yet a liberal percentage of enervetic 
growers doubled the horsepower or used 
tractors, and proceeded with their } low- 
ing. These farmers have found exc: lent 
—— conditions since the September 
rains began and have drilled their w eat, 
with a promise of an excellent start for 
the crop. I believe the conditions I :efer 
to will apply to western Kansas and 
other parts of the state.” 

PirrsspurGH, Pa., Sept. 23.—Confrented 
by a shortage of help and what they con- 
sider too low a market price for their 
products, many farmers in Washington 
and adjoining counties this fall have cur- 
tailed their wheat acreage for next year, 
and indications are that less wheat will 
be grown than for several years pas‘ 

Many renting farmers are planning to 
sell their equipment and seek work in 
industries where a shortage of he!p is 
reported. Farmers complain that young 
men are leaving the farm to work in fac- 
tories, now that industrial conditions 
have improved. 

The weather bureau, in a synopsis of 
weather and crop conditions issued this 
week, states that the recent rains in cer- 
tain sections of central and western 
Pennsylvania caused an improvement in 
conditions, especially benefiting pastures 
and all late feed. The statement says 
that corn cutting is well advance! in 
most places, and is nearly finishe:! in 
about a fourth of the state. Silo {illing 
is quite general. Farmers are seciling 
winter grains in most of the centra! and 
northern counties, although the soi! has 
been rather dry. Very little timothy or 
clover have been sown in the sout/iern 
counties. Threshing is about finish: 4. 

Totepvo, On10, Sept. 23.—Weather has 
been favorable this week for fall ‘ield 
work. Farmers are busy cutting «orn 
and plowing for wheat. The seedin. of 
wheat has been delayed in order to 
avoid danger of infestation by He:sian 
fly. It is too early to give any indic: tion 
of the probable wheat acreage. 

Mitwavkee, Wis., Sept. 23.—De-pite 
light frosts in northern and central coun- 
ties early this week, no damage was ‘Jone 
to crops. Late corn is ripe in most sec- 
tions, and safe from frost. Cuttin 1s 
oo, and some corn is in shock. %ilo 

lling is practically completed. “all 
plowing and seeding are advancing *:\P- 
idly, being favored by moderate r:ins. 

An increase of 3,000,000 bus in the 
production of small grains in Wisconsin 
is forecast by the monthly condition ur- 
vey. Total production is estimated at 
132,589,000 bus, compared with 129,53,- 
000 forecast on Aug. 1, and 83,714,000 
produced in 1921, Spring wheat is «sti- 
mated at 1,562,000 bus and winter wicat 
at 1,911,000. 
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NEW SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


Early Tests Regarded by Chemist as Pro- 
viding Inaccurate Data Regarding 
General Quality This Year 


The following report, under date of 
Sept. 22, has been submitted to The 
Northwestern Miller by Charles H. 
Briggs, of the Howard Wheat and Flour 
Testing Laboratory, Minneapolis, re- 
garding the quality of flour made from 
spring wheat of the 1922 crop: 

From time to time we have observed 
press reports commenting on or alluding 
in an unfavorable manner to the quality 
of the new spring wheat and the flour 
manufactured therefrom. A publication 
of the Federal Reserve Bank in Minne- 
apolis is one of those that refer to the 
poor quality of the northwestern spring 
wheat crop. 

We wish to correct, if possible, this 
misapprehension, based, we believe, on 
the results of tests made on the earliest 
wheats coming into the market. These 
wheats cannot properly be taken as the 
criterion of the quality of the spring 
wheat crop, for the reason that they are 
for the most part not of the standard 
wheat varieties, and because they come 
principally from the more southerly sec- 
tions, not from places where the great 
bulk of the crop is grown. 

It is true that many of these earlier 
wheats showed poor quality and a low 
amount of gluten, and it is true that the 
later tests have shown a somewhat lower 
average gluten content than last year, 
but there is no lack of good, high-gluten 
wheats to build up milling mixtures. 
Eleven and five tenths per cent or more 
of gluten is a conservative estimate of 
the average. 

Although at present the flours manu- 
factured show, in as high a degree as 
we have observed for many years, the 
quality of immaturity, we do not hesi- 
tate to say that when aged those made 
from wheat mixtures having the average 
content of gluten mentioned above will 
give at least nearly as satisfactory re- 
sults in the bakery as spring wheat flours 
have given in past years. The gluten 
content of spring wheats is showing a 
very wide range, and 13 and 14 per cent 
samples are not rare. It is notable, too, 
that in not a few samples protein tests 
of spring wheats are running lower than 
gluten tests. 

It must not be overlooked that this 
year’s spring wheat flour has, almost 
without any exceptions, higher water ab- 
sorption and bread yield by about 2 per 
cent, with better color and lower ash, 
than flour of last year. It may be noted 
also that our tests have shown that the 
average gluten content and baking quali- 
ties of both hard and soft winter wheat 
flours are a little below those of last 
year, 








PORT AUTHORITIES MEET 

MonTREAL, Que., Sept. 23.—At the an- 
nual meeting of the American Associa- 
tion of Port Authorities, held in Toronto 
recently, M. P, Fennell, Jr., general man- 
iger of the port of Montreal, was elected 
president for the ensuing year. Other 
officers chosen: first vice president, J. H. 
Walsh, New Orleans; second vice presi- 
cent, B. F. Cresson, New York; third 
vice president, E. L. Cousins, Toronto; 
secretary, T. S. McChesney, New Or- 
icans; treasurer, P. F, Marron, Seattle. 
Directors: Major General Beach, Wash- 
ington; A. G. King, Norfolk; G. B. 
Hegardt, Seattle; Brigadier General 
'remblay, Quebec; B. C. Allin, Houston, 
'exas; C. W. Francis, Chicago; Major 
l.ceds, of Los Angeles. Executive: the 
‘fon, John Cole, Boston; Benjamin 
Thompson, Tampa, Fla; John H. McCal- 
ium, San Francisco, 

L. F. Kipp. 





WINNIPEG GRAIN EXCHANGE 

; At the annual meeting of the Winnipeg 
“rain Exchange, held Sept. 13, the officers 
Fa for re were announced as 
ollows: president, J. B. Craig; vice presi- 
dent, J. A. Richardson; saubitemrdeene- 
urer, R. Magill,—elected by acclamation. 

Members of the council: F. J. Ander- 
son (British Empire Grain Co., Ltd.) ; 
J. E. Botterell (Baird & Botterell); R. 
: Evans (British America Elevator Co., 
red b C. C. Fields (Norris Grain Co., 
a d.); J. C. Gage (Consolidated Elevator 
0. Ltd.); A. K. Godfrey (Canadian 
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Elevator Co., Ltd.); C. H. Leaman 
(Northern Elevator Co., Ltd.); D. C. 
MacLachlan (Western Elevator Co., 
Ltd.); Donald Morrison (Donald Mor- 
rison & Co.); D. N. Potter (Saskatche- 
wan Elevator Co., Ltd.); C. Tilt (James 
Carruthers & Co., Ltd.). 

Committee of arbitration: Thomas 
Brodie, G. N. Heimbecker, D. N. Potter, 
A. Thomson, J. T. Hickman, D. C. Mac- 
Lachlan, A. P. White. 

Committee of appeals: F, J. Ander- 
son, C. E. Eggleston, R. R. Dobell, R. T. 
Evans, J. C. Gage, A. K. Godfrey, H. E. 
Sellers. 

The new president, J. B. Craig, was 
vice president last year, and had previ- 
ously served on the council. He is vice 
president and general manager of the 
Central Grain Co., Ltd., vice president of 
the Mutual Grain Co., Ltd., and is a past 
president of the Northwest Grain Deal- 
ers’ Association. 


STRIKE LOSS TO FARMER 


Secretary Hoover States That Consequences 
of Rail and Coal Difficulties Fall Most 
Heavily on Agricultural Interests 


Wasninorton, D. C., Sept. 23.—Increas- 
ing optimism with respect to the fuel 
situation marks developments at the capi- 
tal. With increased output in the bitu- 








Hoover, “and unless the situation quickly 
improves, no doubt many more of them 
will do so in order to protect their citi- 
zens.” 

The conference voted to organize vol- 
untary campaigns for three major pur- 
poses: 

1. To induce manufacturers, utility 
corporations, and buyers generally not to 
purchase coal beyond their day-to-day 
needs until the flow of coal becomes more 
normal. 

2. To persuade holders of coal con- 
tracts not to call for delivery on these 
contracts past their day-to-day needs. It 
was considered that about one half of 
the coal of the country is under contract 
at normal prices, and that a relaxation in 
the demand for this coal to the minimum 
daily requirements would allow an in- 
crease in supply to the general public. 

3. To expedite the movement of coal 
in every possible way. 

Appraising the national loss suffered 
in consequence of the rail and coal 
strikes, Secretary Hoover declared that 
the farmer was the principal loser by 
reason of the blockade of transportation 
arteries to his export market and the 
consequent depression of prices. 

“While the losses of the country due to 
the two great strikes are considerable,” 
said Mr. Hoover, “they may be easily 
overestimated. The estimate of current 





WHEAT 
Average test ...ccccccsccccccces 58.1 
Moisture natural wheat.......-. 12.09 
Hours tempered ........+++-+e+% 35 
Moisture after tempering........ 14.85 
Moisture at rolls .........++ee00% 14.34 
Loss moisture tank to rolls...... .398 
Protein (NX5.7) ...-ceseseeeeee 12.07 
Moisture total products ......... 13.239 
Average yield in flour—4 bus, 32 Ibs. 
BRAN 
DIS oi. oi 64 6 64440-08584 08 Ce 13.33 
a Tree rr re eerare st 15.48 
SHORTS 
| PPPTE TET Eee 12.81 
ED: Si: 0:6.5445 4800004005 0000008 17.08 





WINTER WHEAT CROP QUALITY DIGEST 


Kansas Crry, Mo., Sept. 22.—M. F. Dillon, secretary of the Association 
of Operative Millers, will next week issue to members an exhaustive report 
on the quality of this year’s hard and southwestern soft winter wheat crop, 
together with complete data on the flour and feed products of each. The 
hard winter wheat report, summarized from returns from 63 milling con- 
cerns of Missouri, Kansas, Nebraska, Oklahoma and Texas, shows the 
following averages on points covered in the data: 


FLOUR 
100 per cent flour— 
BEORMEMTO cc ccccecocesccesonscs 13.14 
PROGR ccccccsvcccvvseccesees 10.93 
BE 6 ces ee eee ee teeseessesene 45 
Straight flour— 
Moisture ...cccccccccccvccvece 13.04 
PHBORER cc ccsccsccesesecereece 10.89 
BE. Sani wi ad dace casket eevee 427 
Patent flour (average 75.2 per cent)— 
PEMD oo cco vccerteceseesses 13.01 
DPUGCOER ccccvessecsevenccvsces 10.58 
PPT TCE TURE EET ToT .38 
Clear flour (average 22.6 per cent)— 
pS UT eT te 12.83 
iy... SEV ETTREUCCESST TCE T Se 12.33 
MUTE PETC LETT Ov 2bacun 608 








minous mines, the resumption of work 
in the anthracite fields, and the settlement 
of the shopmen’s strike on some of the 
more important transportation arteries 
of the country, only the continued failure 
of many coal carrying railroads to func- 
tion appeared as a discouragement. 

It is expected that the transportation 
phase of the coal situation will be con- 
siderably relieved by the enactment of 
the Winslow: bill, which passed both 
branches of Congress last week. This 
measure creates the office of federal fuel 
distributor, and gives it large powers of 
investigation with respect to stocks, 
prices, etc. It also widens the authority 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
in the matter of priorities, giving the 
Commission what amounts to war-time 
power to direct the movement of fuel 
through priority orders on both rail and 
water coal carriers in interstate com- 
merce. 

Administration leaders expect that co- 
operation between the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission and the federal fuel 
distributor will result in the prevention of 
extortionate coal prices, and will further 
assure an equitable distribution of the 
available supplies. 

Addressing a conference at the De- 


partment of Commerce, attended by rep-: 


resentatives of the carriers, business or- 
ganizations, manufacturers and public 
utilities commissioners, Secretary Hoover 
declared_ the federal government “could 
exert no constitutional control over coal 
produced and sold within state boundaries 
or over speculation in interstate coal, once 
it had reached its destination. Many 
states are taking drastic legislative ac- 
tion in these domestic matters,” said Mr. 


coal miners’ wages lost in the five months 
is not a correct basis of estimation of 
the loss, because over a period of 18 
months we will probably consume ap- 
eames A the same amount of coal. In 
other words, the miners will work more 
days in the week and produce more coal 
in the next six or eight months than they 
would have produced if there had been 
no strike, and thus the wage roll of the 
next six or eight months will be larger 
and will, in a considerable degree, com- 
pensate the loss during this suspension. 

“There are other losses that must be 
counted into the national balance sheet, 
such as the damage to the railways, the 
extrd charges which they have been put 
to, the cost of keeping the mines open 
and maintaining them during the period 
of suspension, and a hundred other items 
that are of importance. In the broad 
view, however, if we can get back to 
business, if we can secure a resumption 
of transportation and rapid distribution 
of coal and agricultural produce, we will 
not have received such an_ economic 
wound as cannot be very quickly recov- 
ered from. We will probably not be on 
such a high plane of business prosperity 
during the next six months as we would 
have been had the strikes not taken place, 
but we will undoubtedly be on a much 
higher and much more comfortable plane 
than that of last year.” 


JoHN Marrinan. 





The investment of American capital in 
Bolivia is credited with being one of the 
contributing factors in the .betterment 
of the general economic situation in 
that country during recent. months. 
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GRAIN TRADE ACT SIGNED 


Secretary of Agriculture Outlines His Views 
as to Effect of New Capper-Tincher 
Future Trading Bill 


President Harding on Sept. 21 signed 
the grain futures act, which provides for 
the supervision by the Secretary of Ag- 
riculture of the trading in grain futures 
on the principal grain exchanges in the 
United States. Concerning this act, Sec- 
retary of Agriculture Wallace said: 

“The new law takes the place of the 
regulatory provisions of the future trad- 
ing act of Aug. 24, 1921, which were de- 
clared unconstitutional by the Supreme 
Court of the United States last May. 
In substance the new law is the same as 
the old, but is based on the power of 
Congress to regulate interstate commerce, 
while the former statute was based on 
the taxing power of Congress. 

“The new law does nut become opera- 
tive until Nov. 1. As all of the exchanges 
were fully acquainted with the require- 
ments of the former law, there should 
be no difficulty or delay in complying 
with the new one. The exchanges af- 
fected are those at Chicago, Minneapolis, 
Duluth, Kansas City, St. Louis, Toledo, 
Milwaukee, San Francisco, Los Angeles, 
and Baltimore. 

“This law does not interfere with 
hedging transactions on the boards of 
trade; neither does it interfere with or- 
dinary speculation in the buying or sell- 
ing of contracts for future delivery. If, 
however, there should be evidence of un- 
due manipulation, or attempts to corner 
the market, or of the dissemination of 
false or misleading information about 
crop or market conditions by members of 
the exchanges, such conduct would be in- 
quired into and promptly dealt with as 
required by the law. 

“In addition, it prohibits the exchanges 
from discriminating against co-operative 
associations of grain producers who may 
desire membership in order to obtain the 
use of the facilities of the grain ex- 
changes. The Secretary of Agriculture 
also is given the requisite authority to 
examine the books and records of the 
members of the exchanges, and to require 
such reports as may be necessary to 
carry out its provisions. 

“The rumors that this law will put the 
grain exchanges out of business or inter- 
fere with their legitimate functions are 
without foundation. It will not interfere 
with the proper operation of such ex- 
changes. No one will be persecuted. No 
proper business will be harassed. The 
law gives us an opportunity to observe 
and inquire into the operations on grain 
exchanges and to put a stop to improper 
practices, if such exist. It gives oppor- 
tunity to study this whole system of reg- 
istering prices of grains. In a year or 
so we should be able to speak with 
authority concerning grain exchange deal- 
ings. Nobody can do that now. 

“In the administration of this law I am 
confidently expecting hearty co-operation 
from legitimate dealers in grain and 
from all others who favor free, open and 
competitive markets.” 








ANALYSIS OF FOREIGN TRADE 


Wasuinoton, D. C., Sept. 23.—There 
was a decided lessening of the gap be- 
tween exports and imports of the United 
States in the fiscal year ended June 30, 
1922, says John Dunaway, chief of the 
research division ot the Department of 
Commerce, in an analysis of the trend 
of foreign trade of the United States. 

In February, which marked the low 
point in exports, the favorable balaiuce of 
trade reached its low point for the year, 
having undergone a marked and almost 
progressive decline from August. The 
general trend for the last quarter of the 
year was toward an increase in the trade 
balance, although there was a decided 
downward movement in May. On the 
whole the balance was smaller for the 
last six months than for the first, with 
a monthly average of $66,000,000, com- 
pared with $127,000,000. 

Joun Marrinan. 





About $25,000,000 worth of peanuts, 
245,867 metric tons of them, is Senegal’s 
1921 record, says Consul Yerby, Dakar, 
Senegal, in a report to the Department of 
Commerce. 
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CANADIAN MILLERS HOLD MEETING 





Canadian National Millers’ Association Holds Annual Meeting at Montreal— 
G. A. Macdonald Succeeds General Labelle as President — Port 
of Montreal Visited —Year’s Activities Reviewed 


Montreat, Qve., Sept. 23.—The annual 
meeting of the Canadian National Mill- 
ers’ Association was held here Sept. 22, 
with the leading millers of the dominion 
in attendance. The forenoon gathering 
was held in the Windsor Hotel; in the 
afternoon the millers were the guests of 
the Board of Harbor Commissioners of 
Montreal, and enjoyed their hospitality 
on the tug Sir Hugh Allan, which con- 
veyed them around the port, after they 
had inspected the elevators, cold storage 
warehouse and other features of special 
interest. In the evening the millers 
dined at the Windsor, having as their 
guests representatives of the federal 
government. 


THE PRESIDENTS REPORT 


Brigadier-General A. E. Labelle, who 
has been president of the association for 
the past two years, was in charge of the 
meeting. His report, read at the opening 
of the morning session, was in part as 
follows: 

I think we all agree that the milling 
business has been very unsatisfactory 
for the past six months, but if we seri- 
ously consider the cause, we will recog- 
nize that some of the mills themselves 
are to blame, and not the conditions of 
trade. 

When we started the —— year, things 
had come back to practical M normal and 
there was no need of further readjust- 
ment. During 1922, exports increased 
and the domestic market consumed as 
much as ever. So it seems to me that 
the keen competition between mills 
caused all the trouble, and some mills 
were anticipating declines all the time 
and persisted in selling below actual 
cost; this state of affairs cannot last 
long. If a man wants to speculate on 
wheat, I don’t see why he should put 
up the money to build a mill and have 
the trouble of operating it; it would be 
cheaper to buy and sell wheat as he 
feels like it, and keep his office under his 
hat. 

At the risk of being accused of re- 
peating myself too much, I wish to ex- 
press the great satisfaction of all right 
thinking millers at the disappearance 
of the wheat board, and the relief that 
was felt by the great majority of the 
citizens of Canada when it was finally 
discovered by those interested that this 
radical piece of legislation could not be 
put in force. 

Every business man in this country 
wants our farmers to succeed, and we 
are quite in favor of everything possible 
being done to improve their position, 
provided it can be done in a sane and 
practical manner, but we certainly do 
not want any more commissions or gov- 
ernment control; they were never any 
good to anybody. Let us hope that this 
question of the wheat board is buried 
forever. 

The new United States tariff, recently 
put in force, will, I hope, put a stop to 
all the reciprocity talk in Canada, and is 
exactly what we can expect from any 
arrangement of that kind. The mills 
have repeatedly warned our different 
governments that any reciprocity pact 
would remain in force only as long as it 
was in favor of the United States. We 
want the question to be. taken out of 
politics, and settled once and for all. 
But industries cannot prosper on half 
free trade and half protection: it has 
either to be one or the other. You have 
all just been advised that the duty on 
Canadian bran has been increased from 
10 per cent to 15. 

Some members, and in some cases 
millers who have not yet joined, but 
whom we hope to have with us some 
day, have often told me that they 
thought our association was not doing 
much, as they saw very little about it in 
the papers. Let me assure them that 
they are mistaken: we have done a great 
deal and expect to do a great deal more, 
but we think it wise not to advertise it. 
Members are notified of all changes and 
results, and our energetic secretary is 
always ready to answer at once any in- 
quiries that may be made; and if you 


will read over carefully the annual re- 
port and see what has been done during 
the year, you will find that a lot was 
accomplished. 

Let me express the wish that the pes- 
simistic feeling, which I, as president of 
the association, had probably occasion 
to see more than any one else in some 
millers, will entirely disappear now. 
Why should millers have any such feel- 
ing? Do we not represent one of the 
largest industries in Canada, both as to 
capital and production? As a matter of 
fact, in a year when the majority of 
this country’s industries are not yet back 
to normal, we are able to show an in- 
crease in our exports of 990,000 bbls. 
We have an unlimited supply of the 
finest wheat on earth; Canadian flour is 
known and appreciated in every country 
in the world. 

The only trouble we have is an inter- 
nal one: we don’t have enough confidence 
among ourselves. Now, when I look 
around this room and see those present, 
and think of a great many others who 
are prevented from being here, I see 
men of the highest caliber, men who 
all have a splendid reputation of busi- 
ness enterprise and integrity, and who 
command the respect of every one of 
their fellow-citizens who come ‘in con- 
tact with them. Surely these men do 
not turn out all wrong because they meet 
other millers. Such a feeling is bound 
to disappear as we get to know one an- 
other better. 

These dark days are bound to be 
followed by bright ones; there is no 
reason to expect anything else but a 
good year, and those of us who have 
deviated from the safe path will very 
soon come back to it, finding that, after 
all, good, sound business principles are 
the only ones to lead to success. 


ANNUAL REPORT 


The annual report, which had been 
printed in pamphlet form and circulated 
among the millers in advance of the 
meeting, covered the activities of the 
association to Aug. 31, 1922. It gave 
the membership of the association at 
present as 105, representing 72 individual 
mills with a total daily capacity of 88,- 
745 bbls, 73.9 per cent of the total esti- 
mated commercial milling capacity of the 
dominion. During the year 15 new mem- 
bers were received, and only two retired. 

The report stated that the package 
differentials which were issued on Sept. 
15, 1921, were revised on Sept. 1, 1922. 
These are based on a fair average cost 
to all mills in Canada, and have been 
adhered to in a very satisfactory man- 
ner. 

During the past year a total of 35 
rulings have been obtained for members 
of the association on matters pertainin 
to the sales tax and other taxes iovied 
by the dominion and provincial govern- 
ments. 

Referring to the re-establishment of 
the Canadian Wheat Board by the fed- 
eral government, the report outlines the 
part played by the association, which 
from the very first went on record as 
absolutely opposed to the re-establish- 
ment of the wheat board with compul- 
sory features of any nature. Represen- 
tations were made to the committee on 
agriculture, and as a result of these rep- 
resentations the committee, while recom- 
mending to the government that a wheat 
board be re-established, urged that this 
board have no control over the direct 
marketing of mill products. The recom- 
mendation of the committee was adopted. 

The report concludes this section with 
the statement that the ultimate outcome 
was that, through its inability to obtain 
any one who had the confidence of the 
public to handle the board, it was an- 
nounced that, as far as the 1922-23 crop 
was concerned, it would have to pass 
through the regular trade channels. 

The report also deals with export trade 
inquiries, the work accomplished through 
the various trade commissioners of for- 
eign countries, and the fight of the mill- 
ers against the stamp tax on checks. 
It reviews the efforts the association has 


made during the year to supply millers 
with standard sales contracts, and the 
result of this campaign. 


FEEDINGSTUFFS ACT 


As General Labelle had charge of the 
study of the feedingstuffs act, he sub- 
mitted a separate report, pointing out 
that at the different meetings the prin- 
cipal argument advanced by the dairy in- 
férests was that they wanted to be sure 
that they could buy bran and middlings 
entirely free from the mill run of 
screenings, in order to feed satisfactorily 
the very young animals. They also want- 
ed to be sure, when they bought any mill 
offal, whether it contained mill screen- 
ings or not, that bran, shorts or mid- 
dlings should be standardized, and that 
they could obtain the same product at 
different times from different mills. 
They were particularly insistent that, as 
far as possible, millers should have avail- 
able on the market at all times bran and 
middlings free from screenings. 

(Continued on page 1414.) 


RAILCONGESTION RELIEVED 


New York Central Effects Settlement with 
Striking Employees—Release of Flour 
Ship its Expected Soon 

New York, N. Y., Sept. 23.—One of 
the most important events in the eastern 
railroad strike situation developed this 
week, when the New York Central Rail- 
road system and its shopmen brought 
their fight to a close. This is the first 
large eastern road to bring about a gen- 
eral settlement and restore complete har- 
mony between the employers and the em- 
ployees. More than 20,000 men in the 
shops were put back on the payrolls on 
Sept. 19, as a result of which it is 
thought that this particular railroad sys- 
tem should be working smoothly in 30 
days. 

The great stumbling block to this set- 
tlement was the question of seniority, 
and in the conferences which brought 
about the settlement this point was com- 
pletely ignored, both sides apparently 
being willing to refrain from crossing a 
bridge before it was reached. The elas- 
ticity of the tacit agreement as to senior- 
ity rights is shown by the fact that, ac- 
cording to the plan on which the settle- 
ment was based, the men went back to 
their jobs in the order of their seniority 
“among themselves,” and are to retain 
their standing in the same manner. 

Of the 20,000 men sent back to work, 
about 5,000 are employed in the metro- 
politan district, and with them back on 
the job it is said that the force employed 
will be somewhat above normal, but that 
work can be found for all for the pres- 
ent. 

A man well up in the councils of the 
New York Central Railroad stated that 
they expected that very soon freight 
from Buffalo, particularly flour, which 
has been badly tied up by lack of cars, 
will be moving freely, because a good 
deal of the equipment now out of com- 
mission can be quickly put in shape to 
use and so relieve the present congestion. 

W. QUACKENBUSH. 














LONDON TRADE PICKS UP 


Good Business Done in Canadian Flour Be- 
fore Prices Declined—Wheat Shows 
Effects of War Scare 


Lonpon, Ene., Sept. 26.—(Special 
Cable)—A good trade has been done the 
past week, but buyers have now with- 
drawn, as the market shows a downward 
trend. Canadian offers are lower, with 
Manitoba export patents at 34s 9d@35s 
3d, and better grades 36@38s, all October 
seaboard. Some mills are sold ahead for 
October and are offering only November, 
but buyers are unwilling to purchase so 
far forward. 

Practically no business is passing in 
United States flour, as prices are too high. 
The wheat market is nervous, owing to 
the political situation, but it is generally 
believed that serious trouble in the Near 
East will be averted. Holland reports 
fair business in spring patents at 16.75 
florins and winter wheat straights at 
15.75 florins, with Kansas offers out of 
line. 





C.F. G.. Rares. 
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PILLSBURY CO. IN BUFFALO 





meapolis Company Will Build 7,000-Rp) 
Mill in Buffalo with 3,000,000-Bu 
Elevator 


The Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., of Min- 
neapolis, has decided to build a mill anq 
elevator on the property. acquired jp 
Buffalo, N. Y., something over a year 
ago. The plans for the building have 
been prepared, but have not as yet been 
approved. The mill building will be of 
the daylight type, and ornate in appear- 
ance. The mill is to have a capacity of 
7,000 bbls per day, and in connection 
with it will be an elevator of 3,000,000 
bus capacity. The company intends to 
build only one half of the mill at present. 

Dispatches from Buffalo, N. Y., this 
week state that the A. E. Baxter Engi- 
neering Co. has already taken out a 
building permit for the proposed plant. 
Tt calls for a re-enforced concrete build- 
ing, 270x100 feet, nine and ten stories 
high, 


GLASGOW’S GRAIN SUCTION PLANT 

Giascow, Scottanp, Sept. 6.—The 
‘Clyde Trustees, in the course of their 
annual inspection of the harbor at Glas- 
gow tomorrow, will be witnesses to the 
starting of a new grain discharging plant 
at Meadowside which is believed to je the 
first of its kind in the United Kingdom. 
It consists of a suction elevator designed 
to take grain from any part of the hold 
of a ship and deliver it into an automatic 
weighing macnine. 


F. H. ESSMUELLER DIES 


President of St. Louis Mill Furnishing Com- 
pany Dies at Age of 78—Half a Century 
in Mill Equipment Business 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Sept. 26.—(Special 
Telegram)—Frederick H. &ssmuceller, 
president of the Essmueller Mill Furnish- 
ing Co., died at his home in St. Louis on 
Sunday, Sept. 24, after a lingering illness, 
at the age of 78. Mr. Essmueller met 
with an automobile accident several years 
ago, and never fully recovered froin its 
effects. 

He was born in Hanover, Germany, 
Nov. 17, 1844. He learned the millwright- 
ing business in Germany, but came to the 
United States while still a young man, 
settling in St. Louis in 1866. In 1878 he 
became a partner in the firm of Mutchler 
& Essmueller, which in 1885 was suc- 
ceeded by the firm of Essmueller & 
Barry. From this firm he withdrew in 
1895, and organized the Essmueller Mill 
Furnishing Co., of which he was presi- 
dent up to the time of his death. 

Mr. Essmueller is survived by his 
widow, two sons and two daughters. His 
two sons, William C. and Bernard H. 
Essmueller, were associated with him in 
business. The funeral will be held on 
Wednesday, Sept. 27, at 2 p.m. 

W. G. Martin, Jr. 


ORDER OUTPUT REDUCED 


Kansas Millers Do Not Take Seriously (Order 
of State Commission to Reduce 
Run to Half Time 

Kansas City, Mo., Sept. 26.—(Special 
Telegram)—Millers in central and west- 
ern Kansas are not taking seriously an 
order issued by the Kansas Public Utili- 
ties Commission, Saturday, Sept. 23, re- 
quiring them to reduce operation to half 
time. The order was issued following 4 
conference with representatives of the 
carriers, who claim that shutting down the 
mills to half time would release «bout 
100 grain cars per day for grain loading. 
While the utilities commission undoubt- 
edly has a right to control distribution of 
cars for interstate shipment, and coud 
thereby restrict the supply to mills, it has 
not under the law any authority actually 
to make an order regulating the operating 
time of flour mills. R. E. Sreruinxe. 




















AMERICAN FLOUR IN AMOY 

American flour for the first time was 
shipped direct to Amoy, China, when the 
Pomona recently carried to that port 
25,000 sacks. This flour is competing 
with the product of Shanghai mills. 
American flour has always been greatly 
esteemed in other parts of China. .\moy 
requires each year about 800,000 bags. 
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While flour demand throughout the 
week was reported light, still the book- 
ings of Minneapolis mills seem to have 
averaged up fairly well. The trade came 
in on each succeeding dip in the market 
and bought a little. An_ occasional 
round lot was sold to big bakers or dis- 
tributors. City mills all have a fair vol- 
ume of orders on their books for ship- 
ment up to about Jan. 1. 

The chief complaint at present is the 
low prices obtainable. Millers say there 
is little or no margin of profit in current 
business. 

Throughout the week there was consid- 
erable complaint as to difficulty in get- 
ting cars. Several northwestern mills 
were forced to close for a day or two 
lost week on this account. Enough cars 
are made empty from day to day at 
Minneapolis to take care of requirements, 
but the trouble is that a lot of this 
equipment cannot be reloaded for ship- 
ment to points off the owning companies’ 
lines. 

Temporarily it is next to impossible 
to sell any flour for export from the 
Northwest. It is reported that Buffalo 
and other eastern mills grinding Cana- 
dian wheat under drawback are able to 
name prices on standard patents deliv- 
ered in Great Britain for much less 
money than northwestern mills would 
have to ask for a first clear. 

Some mills report an improved demand 
for second clear. First clear has been 
for some time, and still is, in fairly good 
demand, but second clear has been very 
hard to move. The improvement appar- 
ently is not general, because some mills 
are still running their second clear into 
their red dog stream, being able to dis- 
pose of same to better advantage in this 
way. Other mills, however, have experi- 
enced a good demand for second clear in 
the last week to rye mixers and others. 
These particular mills have disposed of 
their surplus of second clear, and have 
enough orders on hand to take care of 
their October output. 

Mills quote top family patents at $6.60 
(7.10 bbl, standard patent $5.80@6.65, 
second patent $5.75@6.30, in 98-lb cot- 
tons; first clear $4.75@4.90, second clear 
83.20@3.60, in 140-lb jutes, f.o.b., Min- 
neapolis. 


MILLFEED 


The demand for millfeed so far does 
not show any sign of letting up. Inquiry 
is very good, not only for prompt but 
for deferred shipment. Some of the 
larger Minneapolis mills have entirely 
withdrawn from the market so far as 
st raight cars are concerned, and are con- 
fining offerings to split cars with flour, 
and at that they are limiting the quan- 
tity of feed that goes into each car. 
For the time being it is a case of making 
the feed help sell the flour. It is gen- 
erally understood that city mills have 
enough business on their books to absorb 
their byproduct production until well 
into December, regardless of how heav- 
ily they may operate in the meantime. 

Heavy feeds are feeling the influence 
of the demand for and scarcity of bran 
and shorts. With little or no standard 
middlings to be had, buyers are taking 
flour middlings, and these have strength- 
ened perceptibly in the last week or two. 
Buyers in the South and Southeast want 
flour middlings and red dog, the latter, 
however, to a limited extent. 

The trade is wondering what has be- 
come of the recent comparatively heavy 
production of standard middlings. Three 
or four weeks ago this grade of feed was 


almost a drug on the market. Within a 
comparatively brief space of time the ac- 
cumulation has been absorbed and mills 
are oversold for future shipment, with- 
out slackening the demand in the least. 

Mills quote bran at $19, standard mid- 
dlings $20@21, flour middlings $25@ 
25.50, red dog $29@30, rye middlings $18, 
in 100-lb sacks, f.o.b., Minneapolis. 


DURUM FLOUR 

Minneapolis durum mills experienced 
a quiet demand for their products last 
week. They did a fairly heavy business 
the preceding week, and the trade evi- 
dently had its near-by needs taken care 
of, and was uninterested in quotations. 

Some durum clears were recently sold 
to go to Mediterranean points. 

Mills quote No. 2 semolina at $5.15@ 
5.40 bbl, jutes, durum flour $4.65@4.85, 
clear $3.30@3.50, f.o.b., Minneapolis. 


MINNEAPOLIS MILLS IN OPERATION 


Of the 27 Minneapolis mills the fol- 
lowing 2214, were in operation Sept. 26: 

Atkinson Milling Co.’s mill. 

Barber Milling Co.’s A and B mills. 

Minneapolis Durum Products Co.’s mill. 

Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co., A, 
D, E and F mills. . 

Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., A, A South, B, 
Anchor, Lincoln and Palisade mills. 

Russell-Miller Milling Co., A and B mills. 

Washburn-Crosby Co., A, B, C (one half), 
D, E, F and G mills. 

United States Cereal Co.'s mill. 


MINNEAPOLIS FLOUR OUTPUT 
Output of Minneapolis mills, repre- 
senting a weekly capacity of 546,000 bbls, 
with comparisons, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 

output activity 
TRIS WOOK occccnsccessecs 396,451 71 
Last week ......sseeceess 409,635 75 
BORE GOO 6ocs. se qcrceocess 426,615 78 
Tw FORTS GOO .cccesccses 310,695 56 
TUCSS TORTS OHO oc cccccvas 471,030 S6 


OUTSIDE MILLS 

Flour output by interior mills in Min- 

nesota, North Dakota, South Dakota, 

and three from Iowa and Wisconsin, as 

reported to The Northwestern Miller, 
with comparisons: 


Flour Pet. 

Weekly output of ac- 

No. capacity forweek tivity 

ot 300,240 200,153 66 

\ ) har 46 300,240 204,997 67 

ROSST ow 000 57 404,640 226,448 55 

3 | ee 57 404,640 217,220 52 

*Week ending Sept. 23. +tWeek ending 
Sept. 16. 


MINNEAPOLIS-DULUTH WHEAT RECEIPTS 
For the week ended Saturday, Sept. 
23, receipts of wheat were as follows in 

bushels (000’s omitted) : 
1922 1921 1920 1919 














Minneapolis ... 4,316 3,047 3,423 3,823 
Duleth .cccscs 3,702 3,591 2,191 847 
Totala .....0. 8,018 6,638 5,614 4,670 


CROP YEAR RECEIPTS 


Receipts of wheat in Minneapolis and 
Duluth from Sept. 1, 1922, to Sept. 23, 
were as follows, with comparisons, in 
bushels (000’s omitted) : 

1922 1921 1920 1919 





Minneapolis .. 14,888 14,127 10,126 14,681 
Duluth ...... 13,842 13,794 6,232 2,137 
Totals ...... 28,730 27,921 16,358 16,818 


Elevator stocks of wheat in Minneapo- 
lis and Duluth, on Sept. 23, in bushels 
(000’s omitted), were: 

1922 1921 1920 1919 











Minneapolis ... 1,220 2,966 1,048 4,448 
Duluth ..ccseee 6,389 5,010 2,889 1,264 
Totale ...c.ee 7,609 7,976 3,937 5,712 


CASH WHEAT AT MINNEAPOLIS 


Milling demand for cash wheat at Min- 
neapolis.continues good; that is, for the 
better varieties. Wet offerings are neg- 
lected. City mills make their choice early 
each day, and after they have satisfied 
their needs the market usually is quiet. 
Premiums are practically unchanged for 
the week. No. 1 dark northern is selling 


at 6@25c bu over December, No. 2 dark 
northern at 5c discount under No. 1, 
and No. 3 about lc under December to 
10c over. 
LINSEED PRODUCTS 

Linseed oil meal has advanced another 
$2@3 ton in the last week in the face 
of an extremely urgent domestic de- 
mand and the fact that the oil mills are 
experiencing considerable difficulty in 
getting cars. Most of the flaxseed re- 
ceived by Minneapolis linseed mills ar- 
rives in Great Northern and Northern 
Pacific cars, and these roads refuse to 
allow their cars to be reloaded for ship- 
ment to points off their lines. The oil 
mills are said to be selling their output 
from day to day to domestic trade, and 


to be away behind on deliveries by rea- - 


son of the car situation. In consequence, 
values are expected to hold, or even ad- 
vance. Today oil meal is strong at $42 
@43 ton, car lots, f.o.b., Minneapolis. 

There is still more or less export in- 
quiry, with occasional light sales. Ex- 
port bids, however, are temporarily much 
below the domestic level. : 

TRANSIT RATE HEARING 

The shippers’ committee representing 
various western grain exchanges met in 
Chicago last week with the carriers’ com- 
mittee to draw up new policing rules and 
regulations governing proportional and 
transit rate references. It is understood 
that the carriers’ committee will meet 
with the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion some time in October to further con- 
sider the subject. Minneapolis was rep- 
resented at the hearing by Harry Feltus, 
of the Van Dusen Harrington Co., C. T. 
Vandenover, secretary of the Southern 
Minnesota Mills, Maurice Strothman, of 
the traffic department of the Washburn- 
Crosby Co., W. H. Perry, traffic manager 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co. and W. P. 
Trickett, of the Minneapolis Traffic As- 
sociation. 

NORTHWEST FARM SITUATION 


Fall plowing in the Northwest has been 
delayed considerably by dry weather. 
However, there were scattering showers 
last week and plowing is in full swing 
throughout Minnesota. The situation in 
South Dakota is much the same as in 
Minnesota. It has been too dry there 
for plowing, and the work is not as far 
advanced as usual at this time of year. 
In North Dakota the opposite has been 
true. Rains in North Dakota interrupted 
plowing to some extent, and reports from 
there say more plowing would have been 
done had it not been for rains. 

Throughout the Northwest, threshing 
is practically completed. In some parts 
there is perhaps 10 to 20 per cent of the 
crop still stacked. This will be threshed 
later. 

In Minnesota, farmers have practically 
ceased selling. They are dissatisfied with 
current wheat prices and are storing 
wheat and rye. The same is true in South 
Dakota and in North Dakota, although at 
some stations farmers need money and 
are selling what grain they have in order 
to liquidate their debts. In the main, 
however, they feel that prices are too low 
and, wherever possible, they are holding 
for an advance. 


LOCAL AND PERSONAL 


The Campbell (S. D.) Roller Mills are 
being reorganized, and expect to reopen 
this fall. 

P. P. Donahue, of the Donahue-Strat- 
ton Co., Milwaukee, Wis., was in Min- 
neapolis Monday. 

Charles G. Ireys, secretary of the Rus- 
sell-Miller Milling Co., is in the East 
calling on the trade. 

Albert E. Gooch, president of the 
Gooch Milling & Elevator Co., Lincoln, 
Neb., was on ’change last week. 

J. J. Fitzgerald, manager of the Pitts- 
burgh office of the Barber Milling Co., 
visited the home office last week. 

Edward F. Brown, of Chicago, general 
western agent of the Cosmopolitan Line, 
was a Minneapolis visitor last week. 

The Reliance Feed Co., of Minneap- 
olis, has been incorporated by L. C. New- 
some, E. J. Dougherty and A. R. Taylor. 

The mills at Wadena, Sleepy Eye, Sil- 
ver Lake, St. Francis, Redwood Falls, 
Perley, Marine-on-St. Croix, Gulley, Er- 
skine, Alva, Delano, Dassel, Cottonwood, 
Claremont, Battle Lake, Belle Plaine, and 
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Dundas, Minn., were idle throughout the 
last crop year. 

The Lidgerwood (N. D.) Milling Co., 
whose plant has been idle for a year, 
expects to again begin grinding about 
Oct. 15. 

An elevator on the Blanchard farm, 
near Blanchard, N. D., burned last week. 
It was reported to have contained 35,000 
bus grain. 

The Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minne- 
apolis, has taken out a building permit 
for $8,000 to cover repairs and alterations 
to the B mill. 

W. K. Kutnewsky, manager of the St. 
Louis office of the United States Ship- 
ping Board, is visiting in Minneapolis 
for a day or two. 

This department has one or two calls 
for first class cereal chemists. Men 
capable of filling a position such as this 
would do well to send us their names. 

The Central Dakota Mill, Arlington, 
S. D., has been closed for an indefinite 
period. The company is liquidating its 
affairs, and does not expect to reopen the 
mill on this crop. 

The Diefenbach-Prina Milling Co. has 
installed a second motor in its mill at 
Rush City, Minn. It has also closed 
down the 200-bbl rye mill at Osceola, 
Wis., for an indefinite period. 

Jay Canfield, C. G. Wehmann, Henry 
Bergmann, and L. C. Newsome, of Min- 
neapolis, will leave tonight for Chicago 
to attend the annual convention of the 
United States Feed Distributors’ Asso- 
ciation. 

John H. McIntyre, of New York, traf- 
fic manager for the Export Transporta- 
tion Co., Inc., was in Minneapolis calling 
on exporters, in company with R. J. 
Whitmire, northwestern agent for the 
Shipping Board. 

George H. Brown, general agent at 
Minneapolis for the Canadian National 
Railways, has been notified by the North- 
ern Navigation Co. that the prospect of 
a seamen’s strike will not in any way 
affect that company. 

G. T. Atwood, president of the Ameri- 
can Milling Co., Peoria, Ill., was in Min- 
neapolis last week visiting millers and 
feed shippers. Another visitor interested 
in the feed trade was Dr. W. H. Stroud, 
director and state chemist, Wisconsin De- 
partment of Agriculture, Madison. 

Based on the close today (Sept. 26), 


“the minimum prices paid to farmers at 


country points in northern Minnesota 
were: for No. 1 dark 92c bu, No. 1 north- 
ern 89c; in southern Minnesota, No. 1 
dark 94c, No. 1 northern 9lc; in central 
North Dakota, No. 1 dark 90c, No. 1 
northern 87c; in central Montana, No. 
1 dark 77¢c, No. 1 northern 74c. 

The University of Minnesota alumni 
plan to erect a stadium in Minneapolis 
as a memorial to the late Dr. Cyrus 
Northrop. It is hoped that $2,000,000 
will be raised for the purpose. The work 
is in charge of a committee headed by 
Charles G. Ireys, secretary of the Rus- 
sell-Miller Milling Co. Other members 
of the committee are James F. Bell, vice 
president Washburn-Crosby Co., and 
John S. Pillsbury, vice president Pills- 
bury Flour Mills Co. 


The Carter-Mayhew Mfg. Co., of Min- 
neapolis, is rapidly “Carterizing” the 
milling trade. It has just completed the 
installation of disc separators in the fol- 
lowing plants: Royal Milling Co., Great 
Falls, Mont; Sterling Grain Co., Minne- 
apolis; Farmers’ Union Milling & Ele- 
vator Co., Denver, Colo; Burrus Mill & 
Elevator Co., Fort Worth, Texas; Belle- 
ville (Kansas) Mill & Elevator Co., 
Sperry Flour Co., Ogden, Utah, two ma- 
chines; Eagle Roller Mills, Shelby, N. C; 
Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co., 
Minneapolis, two machines; Beloit (Kan- 
sas) Milling Co; New Richmond ( Wis.) 
Roller Mills; Pennsylvania Railroad Co., 
Baltimore, two machines; Bartlett Fra- 
zier Co., Minneapolis; Russell-Miller Mill- 
ing Co., Valley City, N. D; William 
Bacon-Holmes Co., Chelsea, Mich; Men- 
nel Milling Co., Fostoria, Ohio; Midland 
Linseed Products Co., Edgewater, N. J; 
Community Milling Co. Barnesville, 
Minn; department of interior, Harlem, 
Mont; Salt Lake & Jordan Mill & Ele- 
vator, Sandy, Utah; Northfield (Minn.) 
Flour Mills; F. W. Stock & Son, Litch- 
field, Mich. 
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A decrease in the volume of flour busi- 
ness this week is reported by most mills. 
Rather larger purchases than usual were 
made on Monday, but the following days 
brought few sales. Inquiry was as heavy 
as usual, but buyers resisted every ad- 
vance and the slackened purchases were 
attributed wholly to the rise of 30@40c in 
quotations, as flour prices followed the 
trend of wheat. 

The market rally was based on the con- 
tinued threat that another war in Europe 
will result from the Turkish offensive 
against Greece, together with rumors of 
a broad export demand for Canadian 
wheat. As no important sales were con- 
firmed, however, flour buyers indicated no 
alarm over the situation and held to the 
opinion that any rise was only temporary. 
The action of the Winnipeg market in 
the face of large arrivals was generally 
taken as an indication that some business 
was under way, but few flour sales were 
made at current quotations. 

Rather substantial purchases made at 
recent low prices placed many bakers and 
jobbers in a position to withhold further 
orders until the future movement of the 
market might be more definitely forecast. 
A few sales were reported early in the 
week, however, for December delivery. 
Occasional orders for 60-day shipment 
were also reported. 

Export trade held the slight gain re- 
ported a week ago, with sales mainly to 
northern European countries. Business 
with Cuba and the West Indies improved 
also, according to mills with an estab- 
lished trade there. Clear grades advanced- 
15@25c, and a good demand existed for 
first and fancy varieties. Second clear 
and low grade were dull, but supplies are 
extremely light. Canadian competition in 
export markets was again keenly felt, 
and southwestern prices generally could 
not be made to look attractive in com- 
parison with quotations from millers over 
the border. 

Settlement of the railroad strike caused 
an improvement in shipping instructions, 
according to some mills, but production 
fell off slightly from last week. The rail 
situation is still an important factor with 
mills, and as much difficulty was experi- 
enced this week in getting suitable empty 
cars as at any time during the strike. 
Delayed shipments and other transporta- 
tion troubles were also numerous. None 
of the roads are yet giving normal service. 

Nominal quotations: hard winter wheat 
flour, short patent, basis cotton 98’s, Kan- 
sas’ City, $6@6.60; 95 per cent, $5.60@ 
6.10; straight, $5.35@5.80; first clear, 
$4.25@4.65; second clear, $3.35@3.90; low 
grade, $2.50@3.25. 

An active market for southwestern 
bran continued, with sales to all sections 
except the North and East. Prices ad- 
vanced $2 ton. Demand was beyond sup- 
ply, the light offerings indicating that 
most mills are well sold up. Rains failed 
to check the buying, as it is generally 
thought they came too late to be of 
material benefit to corn and forage crops, 
although pastures are in much better con- 
dition. 

Shorts were in fair demand, and the 
supply was somewhat larger than that of 
bran. Sales reflected advances of $1@ 
1.50 in some instances. 

Current quotations, in 100-lb sacks, per 
ton: bran, $19@20; brown shorts, $22@ 
22.50; gray shorts, $24@25. 


EXPORT FLOUR RATES 


Following are current through rates on 
flour, in sacks, Kansas City to ports 


named, via both Gulf and Atlantic sea- 
board, in cents per 100 lbs: Liverpool, 
London, Manchester, Glasgow, via New 
Orleans 5114c¢ September-October sea- 
board, via New York 56c; Belfast, Dub- 
lin, via New Orleans 51144c September- 
October seaboard, via New York 59c; 
Amsterdam, Antwerp, via New Orleans 
48,c September-October seaboard; Rot- 
terdam, Amsterdam, via New York 57c; 
Antwerp, via New York 57c; Hamburg, 
via New Orleans 4814c, via New Yor 
57%c; Christiania, via New Orleans 581,c, 
via New York 56c; Copenhagen, via New 
Orleans 581,c, via New York 56c. 


KANSAS CITY OUTPUT 


Output of Kansas City mills, with com- 
parisons, as reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller: 


Flour Pct. 

Weekly output of ac- 

capacity forweek tivity 

This week ....... 123,900 108,694 87.8 
Last week ....... 123,900 114,852 92 
Year Q80 ..cccocs 105,900 94,700 89 
Two years ago... 96,600 69,500 71 

Five-year Average ....-cseesecevece 82.6 

84.7 


TON-YeAF AVETAGES ......cccccecccces 
SOUTHWESTERN OUTPUT 


Output of 82 mills in Nebraska, Mis- 
souri, Oklahoma and Kansas, outside of 
Kansas City, but inclusive of Wichita, 
Salina, Omaha and St. Joseph, as report- 
ed to The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pet. 

Weekly output of ac- 

capacity for week tivity 
This week ....... 489,030 383,633 78 
Last week ....... 489,030 374,738 76 
Fear QBO .ccccece 505,530 446,487 88 
Two years ago... 451,470 271,202 61 

Five-year Average .....eseeeseeeees 78.2 

Ten-year AVCTAZS ...... eee eeeececes 83.7 


Export shipments by reporting mills 
were 33,034 bbls this week, 24,994 last 
week, 18,101 a year ago, and 7,316 two 
years ago. 

Of the mills reporting, 30 report do- 
mestic business good, 29 fair, and 14 slow 
and quiet. 

WICHITA OUTPUT 
Output of Wichita (Kansas) mills, 


with comparisons, as reported to The 


Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pct. 


Weekly output of ac- 
capacity for week tivity 
Thig week ........ 64,620 47,625 74 
Last week .......-+ 64,620 47,852 74 
Year ago ......... 62,820 63,623 85 
Two years ago ..... 39,420 34,678 88 


ST. JOSEPH OUTPUT 


Output of St. Joseph (Mo.) mills, rep- 
resenting a weekly capacity of 47,400 
bbls, with comparisons, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
TNS WEG ccccusccosvcceey 42,363 89 
Last week .....eseeeeseees 27,531 58 
VORP OBO .nccccccccccccecs 41,061 86 
Two years ABO ......eeeeee 16,278 34 


BLAIR MILLING CO. SELLS BONDS 


An issue of $200,000 first mortgage 7 
per cent serial bonds of the Blair Milling 
Co., Atchison, Kansas, was offered this 
week by the Guaranty Trust Co., Kansas 
City, and the Commerce Trust Co., Atchi- 
son. The bonds are redeemable on any 
interest date, on 60 days’ notice, at par 
and accrued interest, plus a premium of 
¥Y, of 1 per cent for each year of unex- 
pired life. Maturities range from 1923 
to 1987. The bonds,. which are offered 
at par, are secured by a closed first mort- 
gage on all property now owned and 
hereafter acquired, and constitute the 
company’s only funded debt. 

Proceeds from the sale of the bonds 
will go into the construction of the new 
1,000-bb1 “B” mill to replace the prop- 
erty destroyed by fire last February. 

Business of the Blair Milling Co. has 
been continuously operated by the Blair 
family for 54 years, its present status 
having been attained from a small begin- 


ie Sag a 50-bbI stone mill in 1863. J. 
W. Blair is president of the company. 


NIGHT CLASSES IN MILLING 


Plans are again being formulated for 
the opening of night classes in milling 
and baking at the Kansas City, Kansas, 
high school. This school of milling was 
started two years ago, authorized by the 
Smith-Hughes act, which provides for in- 
struction in all trades.. The school is 
under the supervision of the federal gov- 
ernment, acting through local school 
boards, No tuition is charged. The idea 
has gained in popularity since its incep- 
tion, and the enrollment for this year has 
reached 100 in the milling classes, and 
about 30 in the baking school. 

The curriculum includes such subjects 
as grading of wheat, processes of mill- 
ing, mill cleanliness and_ sterilization, 
flour mill construction and machinery, 
and other no less important phases of 
operative milling. All classes are under 
the supervision of experts in the respec- 
tive subjects, instructors being volunteers 
from the milling companies of the Kan- 
sas City territory. Major S. Howe, for- 
merly superintendent of the Southwest- 
ern Milling Co., Inc., plant in Kansas 
City, has had general charge of classes 
the past two years, but his removal to 
Buffalo necessitates choosing another 
man this term. 

Students are men employed in the mills 
of Kansas City, Mo., Kansas City, Kan- 
sas, Independence, Mo., Rosedale, Kan- 
sas, and Leavenworth, Kansas. The posi- 
tions held by students during the day 
range from head miller to oilers and 
sweepers. Several office men and sales 
managers of the milling concerns are en- 
rolled. The work is composed largely of 
lectures on the different subjects, given 
by specialists, and advice and discussion 
on the various problems the students have 
met with in their daily work. Stress is 
laid on the possibilities of milling in the 
Southwest. 

The course of study was arranged by 
the Kansas State Agricultural College, 
Manhattan. New features of milling 
problems are taken up each year. Work 
of the milling school is supervised by I. 
B. Morgan, director of the continuation 
schools, Henry Ismert, Ismert-Hincke 
Milling Co., J. E. Zellar, Southwestern 
Milling Co. Inc., and George Biggs, 
Bulte Mills (Kansas Flour Mills Co.). 


NEW CEREAL PRODUCTS PLANT 


The new plant of the Sun-Ray Prod- 
ucts Co., Bonner Springs, Kansas, started 
operation this week, according to an an- 
nouncement at the offices of the Ismert- 
Hincke Milling Co. here. Pancake flour 
only is being manufactured at present, 
but the plant will be ready to make 
health bran, breakfast food and graham 
flour within the next week. 

The Sun-Ray Products Co. was or- 
ganized last February by the Ismert- 
Hincke Milling Co., as an auxiliary com- 
pany, to take over the cereal products 
business of the parent corporation. For 
a considerable time the Ismert-Hincke 
company had been developing the local 
trade on package and carton products, 
and had also secured scattered distribu- 
tion in certain eastern territories. With 
the completion of the new mill, the com- 
pany will seek national distribution. 

new plant is housed in a fireproof, 
concrete, steel and glass building, 80x80, 
three stories and basement. It adjoins 
the plant of the Tiblow Mills Co., an- 
other Ismert-Hincke auxiliary, operating 
a 600-bbl flour mill. Offices of the com- 
pany will be in conjunction with the Is- 
mert-Hincke offices in Kansas City. 


TO DEMAND FREIGHT RATE CONFERENCE 


Representatives of the public service 
commissions of 13 middle western states 
will meet at the Hotel Baltimore, here, 
Sept. 26, to formulate a demand for re- 
duction in freight rates on grain and 
grain products. The meeting was called 
by the Kansas Public Utilities Commis- 
sion, following receipt of notices that 
all states in what is known as the west- 
ern group had joined Kansas in the 
fight to secure a hearing before the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission. 

Since the last reduction in grain 
freight rates there has been a further 
cut of 10 per cent in general commodity 
rates. It is the belief of the Kansas 
Commission that there should be. a de- 
crease of at least 10 per cent on grain 
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and its products, based on earnings of 
the railroads. ~ 

At the Kansas City conference the 
state commissions will also discuss plans 
for contesting the efforts of the railroads 
to remove the differential now existing ip 
the rates on wheat, and corn and other 
coarse grains. The railroads desire to 
abolish the discount on coarse grains and 
place them on the same basis as wheat, 


A SUPERFINE LABORATORY 


The two views shown herewith are 
of the laboratory of the Kansas City 
Milling Co.-Terminal Elevators at Kan- 
sas City. The equipment, installed at 
the plant of the Kansas City Milling 
Co., is used jointly by that concern and 
the Terminal company, and each day js 
called upon to run a large. number of 
protein tests on wheat as well «s to 
check the mill streams and make com- 
plete bakings of the flour product. Since 
making arrangements for use of the mill 
laboratory, the Terminal company has 
emphasized protein guaranties 01 its 
sales of wheat to mill customers, and 
binned its own stored wheat reserves on 
a basis of protein content. 

Rolfe L. Frye is chief chemist jn 
charge of the laboratory. 


NOTES 


A meeting of the Kansas Millers’ Club 
was held at Wichita on Sept. 22. 

H. S. Sparks, purchasing agent \\ ash- 
burn-Crosby Co., Minneapolis, was here 
this week. 

H. S. Cowgill, Cowgill & Hill Milling 
Co., Carthage, Mo., was in Kansas City 
part of the week. ; 

W. J. Morris, Jr., New York represen- 
tative Washburn-Crosby Co. (of the 
Southwest), visited the home office «f the 
company here this week. 

J. E. Haviland, vice president and 
general manager Texas Star Flour \iills, 
Galveston, Texas, stopped in Kansas City 
this week, en route home from an e:stern 
trip. 

Carl E. Mallon, sales manager /}ulte 
Mills (Kansas Flour Mills Co.), is in 
Jacksonville, Fla., on a business trip. 
He will return the fore part of next 
week, 


A. C. Falen, secretary-treasurer | inds- 
borg (Kansas) Milling & Elevator Co. 
and A. P. Haury, Claflin (Kansas) Mill 
& Elevator Co., were in Kansas City 
part of the week, 

D. F. Piazzek, former vice president of 
the United States Grain Corporation, vis- 
ited friends at the Kansas City l}oard 
of Trade this week. Mr. Piazzek is de- 
voting all of his time to his farm, near 
Stanley, Kansas. 

Enos A. Mills, noted naturalist, who 
died at his home in Colorado this week, 
was a personal friend of several Kinsas 
City millers, and was a contributor to 
the “I-H Oracle,” a trade organ of the 
Ismert-Hincke Milling Co. 

Charles L. Roos, president Millers’ 
National Federation, and L. E. Moses, 
president Southwestern Millers’ L«igue, 
are in Washington, interviewing oilicers 
of the United States Shipping Board on 
matters relating to flour exports. 

Work will start soon on a new 2()))-bbl 
mill for the Humboldt (Neb.) Steam 
Mills Co., to replace the plant destroyed 
by fire last May. The old mill was of 
125 bbls daily capacity. The ©. A. 
Cooper Co., proprietor, is completing 4 
50,000-bu elevator on property adjoining 
the mill. 

John Dorsey, secretary-treasurer Og- 
densburg (N. Y.) Roller Mills, was in 
Kansas City this week visiting his son, 
Dr. John J. Dorsey. Mrs. Dorsey, St. 
has been in Kansas City several months 
seriously ill, but is now fully. recovered 
and accompanied her husband to their 
home in New York. 

The plant of the Grain Belt Mills Co, 
St. Joseph, Mo., which was compiectely 
destroyed by fire early this summer, has 
been rebuilt, and one unit is now in op- 
eration. The new building is of con- 
crete and steel, of fireproof construction. 
The plant has a capacity of 20,000 tons 
of mixed feeds of all kinds per month. 


Despite the fact that wheat market- 
ings since harvest are 14,000,000 bus less 
than a year ago, the deposits of national 
banks, state banks and trust companies 
of Kansas City are $12,640,000 larger 
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than on June 30, the gain being equal 
to that made during the corresponding 
period of 1921, when grain receipts were 
the heaviest ever known here. Deposits 
at national banks are $18,383,000 larger 
than a year ago. Loans and discounts 
are about unchanged from June 30, al- 
though they are substantially less than at 
this time last year. 

The Itasca (Texas) Flour Mills Co. 
has been incorporated, with J. R. Griffin, 
Y. H. Bivings, and C. E. Eiser as stock- 
holders, to take over a mill with 100 
bbls wheat flour and 100 bbls corn meal 
capacity, at Itasca, Texas. The new con- 
cern is capitalized at $30,000. The prop- 
erty was formerly owned by the Itasca 
Roller Mill & Elevator Co., but was sold 
at a trustee’s sale some time ago and 
operated under the name of Hook’s roll- 
er mill until it was purchased by the 
new company. The mill is under the 
management of C. E. Eiser. 


OKLAHOMA 

Oxtanoma Crry, Oxta., Sept. 23.— 
Oklahoma flour prices advanced 40c bbl 
this week, and mill-run bran sold 5c per 
100 lbs higher than formerly, due to 
continued mounting prices of wheat. This 
affected buying adversely in some sec- 
tions of the Southwest. Millers are not 
surprised, for they know that the coun- 
try merchant does not believe wheat 
prices will hold at the new levels. Gen- 
erally speaking, representative millers 
report domestic movement the latter half 
of the week lighter. 

California and New Mexico millfeed 
buyers made offers in this territory this 
week, thus extending the spread of the 
demand from ocean to ocean. Millers 
are conserving their stocks for mixed 
car shipments, as local territory trade is 
getting its just share of favors. South- 
eastern states probably are more insist- 
ent for millfeed than any others. 

Export buying of flour was affected 
by the price increase. Some bookings of 
European orders have been declined by 
Oklahoma mills because they are unwill- 
ing to guarantee protection against mar- 
ket changes. As a rule, millers say, for- 
eign buyers have no more confidence in 
wheat price advances than have domestic 
buyers. 

Undoubtedly many southwestern mill- 
ers are experiencing a lull in export busi- 
ness because of the Canadian flour move- 
ment, but they are hopeful of getting a 
share of the business later in the year, 
and predict a good movement from the 
Southwest before Argentine wheat be- 
gins to arrive. 

A spurt in the wheat movement came 
this week as a consequence of higher 
prices, but these for a few days virtual- 
ly drove Texas millers out of the Okla- 
homa market. The depression succeeded 
a week of strength for Texas mills. An 
Oklahoma City grain dealer reports that 
he bought all the wheat he could handle 
for a few days, at $1 bu. Growers, he 
says, are not holding for materially high- 
er prices, but for what they osnabler 
reasonable ones. Texas mills continued 
to pay premiums of 5@7e over export 
bids, and for any and all grades of 
wheat. The demand for hard wheat by 
lexas mills is increasing. Formerly it 
was largely for soft wheat. The latter is 
becoming scarcer in Oklahoma, but there 
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is considerable mixed, much of it being 
about 80 per cent hard. 

Dealers estimate that from some sec- 
tions of the state 70 per cent of the 
wheat crop has been sold. Recent sur- 
veys made of districts that have plenty 
of moisture indicate an increased wheat 
acreage. 

Flour quotations are as follows: hard 

wheat short patent, $6.50@6.60; straights, 
$6@6.10; clears, $5.50@5.60; low grade, 
$5@5.10. Soft wheat. patent, $6.80; 
straights, $6.30; clears, $5.80; low grade, 
$5.30. 
Mill-run bran sold at $1.10@1.15 per 
100 lbs, straight bran at $1@1.05, shorts 
at $1.40, chops at $1.45, and meal, in 
25-lb bags, at 47c. 


FEED LAW ENFORCEMENT 


Employees of the Bureau of Chemistry 
and the food and drug inspection service 
of the Department of Agriculture are 
giving assistance to the feed inspection 
bureau of the state board of agriculture 
in its efforts to enforce the law against 
the sale of short weight and adulterated 
feed in Oklahoma. Further assistance is 
expected, says S. A. Elliott, chief of the 
bureau, who has no field inspection force 
of his own. 

A federal employee recently found 
two cars of feed shipped from a north- 
ern state that violated the Oklahoma law, 
one of them being short weight and the 
other containing feed that had worms in 
it. Complaints of violations are becom- 
ing more numerous, Mr. Elliott says. 

Registrations of mills during August 
were above normal. The number of feed 
tags sold in that month was more than 
double the number sold in any previous 
August. 

NOTES 


Fire recently destroyed the Afton 
(Okla.) flour mill and 5,000 bus wheat. 
The total plant loss is reported to be 
$10,000. 

Kent Barber, of the Burress Milling 
Co., Fort Worth, a former manager of 
the grain department of the Oklahoma 
City Mill & Elevator Co., was in Okla- 
homa City this week. 

A. S. Hopper, Bentonville, Ark., own- 
er of the O. K. grocery, has separated 
the flour and feed department of the 
business from the grocery department, 
and installed it in a separate building. 

E. R. Humphrey, general manager of 
the Great West Mill & Elevator Co., 
Amarillo, Texas, recently was re-elected 
chairman of the board of directors of 
the Amarillo Jobbers’ and Manufactur- 
ers’ Association. 

The Red Star Milling Co., Wichita, 
Kansas, has opened a southern states 
sales office in New Orleans, with A. B. 
Clark as manager. This office will han- 
dle business in Louisiana, Mississippi, 
Alabama and a part of Georgia. 

Officials of the Houston (Texas) Mill 
& Elevator Co. recently conducted a 
debate at a salesmanship club luncheon 
on the subject of why American Maid 
flour should be used. Four prizes were 
awarded, the first, $25, to A. M. Tom- 
forde. 

Herman Dittmer, Jr., year-old son of 
Mr. and Mrs. Herman Dittmer, El Reno, 
won first prize in a baby show recently 
conducted as a feature of the Canadian 


Laboratory of the Kansas City Milling Co.-Terminal Elevators, Kansas City, Mo. 


County fair at El Reno. He was de- 
clared to be 100 per cent perfect. Mr. 
Dittmer formerly was manager of the 
Canadian Mill & Elevator Co., El Reno. 


Ross Daniel, owner of a feed mill at 
Beaumont, Texas, in advocating a read- 
justment of commodity prices in that 
territory, has pointed out that a ship- 
ment of potatoes recently received there 
from Idaho brought the Idaho growers 
$85.27 and sold in Beaumont for $496.88. 
The freight charge, he said, was $341.61, 
and refrigeration charge $70. 

Writing from Lima, Peru, J. G. Cul- 
bertson, of Wichita Falls, Texas, says 
that in Ecuador he found Wichita Mill 
& Elevator Co. flour sacks used for va- 
rious purposes after being emptied. On 
the Guyas River he saw a small boat 
with a sail made of them, and 60 miles 
from a railroad he saw a little Indian 
girl wearing a dress made of Wichita 
sacks. 

Karl E. Humphrey, manager of the 
El Reno Mill & Elevator Co. and re- 
ceiver of the St. Louis, El Reno & West- 
ern Railroad, is being importuned to re- 
store train service on that road between 
El Reno and Piedmont. Representatives 
of the Oklahoma Railway Co. of Okla- 
homa City have shown an interest, and 
Piedmont residents are seeking to induce 
this company to run electric cars out of 
El Reno. 

The Oklahoma City office of Dillon, 
Reade & Co., flour exporters, has been 
abandoned, and Manila continued as the 
general office. E. M. Dillon, president 
of the company, who has been in Cuba 
for several months, expects to move his 
family there soon. George D. Key, a 
business associate of Mr. Dillon, who 
recently returned from Cuba, says that 
the company has established branches 
and salesmen in all parts of the island. 


NEBRASKA 

Omana, Nes., Sept. 23.—Flour busi- 
ness has been better this week than last. 
All the mills report improvement in de- 
mand and somewhat larger sales. As a 
general thing, however, business is still 
far from satisfactory. 

There has been a moderately large 
movement of wheat to this market, and 
the demand has been sufficient to take care 
of the offerings. A good deal of dark 
hard winter wheat has been arriving, and 
the mills have been picking up the dark 
samples at very substantial premiums 
over the ordinary and the yellow. Dark 
hard winter is selling 6@12c and semi- 
dark 3@7c, over the ordinary. : 

During the past few days prices have 
been advanced by local manufacturers 
on every item of millfeed, from about 
75c ton on middlings to $1.75 on brown 
shorts. Demand continues heavy, and 
the supply is short, as mills are not run- 
ning to full capacity. 

Prices at which manufacturers and the 
large jobbers are selling their product 
in Omaha: bran, $17.50@18;_ shorts, 
$20.50@21; red dog, $31; middlings, $23 
@24; alfalfa meal, choice $23@24, No. 1 
$22, No. 2 $19@20; linseed meal, 43 per 
cent, $44 in car lots; hominy feed, white 
24, yellow $24. 

OMAHA OUTPUT 

Output of Omaha bills, representing 

a weekly capacity of 18,900 bbls, with 
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comparisons, as reported to The North- 
western Miller: 


Flour Pct. of 
Z output § activity 
fe errr 21,029 *111 
Be SEE. ceeepeseccencucs SD *112 
Se ee 22,750 94 
ey TD 5s ook 0.0065 6&0 10,701 44 

*Both mills running Sunday. 

* * 

Charles H. Wright, president, and 


Frank P. Manchester, secretary, will be 
the official representatives of the Omaha 
Grain Exchange at the annual conven- 
tion of the Grain Dealers’ National As- 
sociation at New Orleans, Oct. 2-4. Other 
grain men who will attend the convention 
are J. A. Linderholm, of the Crowell 
Elevator Co., E. A. Beardsley, of the 
Merriam & Millard Co., Frank H. Brown, 
of the Frank H. Brown Co., C. E. Sturte- 
vant, of the Trans-Mississippi Grain Co., 
and J. R. Schmidt, of the Miller-Wilson 
Grain Co. LeicH Leste. 


SALINA 

Saurna, Kansas, Sept. 23.—Salina mills 
operated at about the same rate of ac- 
tivity this week as last, all experiencing 
difficulty in obtaining sufficient wheat to 
meet their requirements. The empty car 
situation did not improve. Shipping di- 
rections have been hard to get during the 
past few days, but there has been a fittle 
export inquiry. However, despite the 
obstacles, Salina mills are still running 
strong, and with an improved market sit- 
uation it is probable they will all be 
running to capacity within a short time. 
Flour prices advanced 35c bbl this week. 

Feed prices remained steady, and de- 
mand is still brisk. 

There is much wheat still in country 
elevators, and the receipts at the smaller 
elevators were light during the week. The 
price ranges 85@92c bu. 

Quotations, cotton 98’s, basis Kansas 
City: short patent flour, $5.90@6.20; 95 
per cent, $5.60@5.80; 100 per cent, $5.50 
@5.70; bran, 90c per 100 lbs; brown 
shorts, $1.071%4; gray shorts, $1.121,; 
white shorts, $1.55144; mill-run, $1,— 
straight or mixed cars. 

Output of Salina mills, representing a 
weekly capacity of 46,200 bbls, with com- 
parisons: 


Flour Pet. of 
output § activity 
WANS oa eh ccee ness 37,732 79 
EMOt WOOK ccc ccccsscccsvve 37,620 79 
S| eee eee 49,659 107 


NOTES 

A number of Salina millers attended 
the meeting of the Kansas Millers’ Club, 
held at Wichita Sept. 22. 

An average of 5214, cars per day were 
received in Salina last week, and tested 
at the grain inspection office. 

T. B. Tholl, sales manager for the 
Weber Flour Mills Corporation, made a 
business trip of several days to Hutchin- 
son this week. : 

J. W. Holloway and Richard Morgen- 
stern, traffic managers for the Weber 
Flour Mills Corporation and the H. D. 
Lee Flour Mills Co., respectively, were 
in St. Louis this week, attending a meet- 
ing of traffic managers. 





Present indications are that the yield 
of Brazil nuts this season will be around 
15,000 tons, compared with 10,000 in 
1921. 
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Flour trade took on signs of activity 
the first of the week. Although the trade 
in general has bearish ideas as to prices, 
the advance of Monday had a stimulat- 
ing effect and a good volume of flour 
was booked. Business the past few days, 
however, has slowed up. The advances 
in wheat have been a little too much for 
the trade, and few of them have any con- 
fidence in present levels. 

Reports of price cutting are general. 
It is said that some mills, in their anxiety 
to secure business, have named such low 
prices that they cannot show a profit to 
the seller. Quite frequently, when a 
jobber or salesman is calling on the 
trade, he is told by a prospective buyer 
that he can buy a certain brand at much 
lower prices. Sometimes these state- 
ments are correct, but in most cases, if 
the rumor is run down, it is revealed 
that they are much exaggerated. There 
is no doubt, however, that considerable 
flour has been sold at big discounts, and 
this has been a very disturbing factor. 

Prices on spring wheat patents have 
been advanced 15@20c. Local represen- 
tatives of the larger northwestern mills 
state that they enjoyed a nice business 
this week up to the last day or two. A 
good share of the sales were for prompt 
up to 30@60-day shipment, but a num- 
ber were made for shipment up to 90 
days. 

The situation in regard to hard winter 
is much like springs, in that buying has 
fallen off the past few days. A fair 
amount of business was put through be- 
fore the last advances, but the trade has 
little confidence in the bulge, and for the 
time being is playing a waiting game. 
Soft winters were in fair request, but 
sales were mainly in small lots and for 
near-by shipment. 

There is a brisk demand for clears, 
but mills in both the Southwest and the 
Northwest seem to be well sold up, espe- 
cially on the better grades. Second 
clears, which have been rather dull of 
* late, are improving, and it is reported 
that a large northwestern mill sold con- 
siderable here this week. 

The export situation continues about 
the same. Inquiries are few and far 
between, and actual sales are scattered 
and only in small parcels. 

Nominal quotations, basis car lots, 
f.o.b., Chicago: spring first patent $6.50 
@7.05 bbl, standard patent $6.25@6.50, 
first clear $4.50@5.50; hard winter short 
patent $5.50@6.50, straight $5.20@5.80, 
first clear $4.25@4.70; soft winter short 
patent $5.40@5.75, straight $4.95@5.25, 
first clear $4@4.75. 

The local rye flour output totaled 4,000 
bbls, the same as last wéek. Demand for 
rye products has been good but, with 
the advance, buyers are beginning to 
hold off. White rye flour is quoted at 
$4@4.50, medium at $3.75@4.10, and dark 
at $3.10@3.35. 

Business in durum flours has been good 
the past week and some fairly good-sized 
sales are reported by mill representa- 
tives. The trade apparently figured that 
prices had reached an attractive level 
and considered it a good time to cover 
their current needs. No. 2 semolina is 
quoted at $5.50@5.60, and No. 8 at $5.35 
@5.50, f.o.b., Chicago. 


MILLFEED 


The millfeed market is very firm and 
demand active. This is especially true 
of bran and standard middlings, offer- 
ings of which are extremely light. Al- 
though southwestern and northwestern 


mills are h pig quite nag ns they 
are reported to be behind on deliveries, 
and most of them well sold ahead. 

Flour middlings are in better request. 
Due to scarcity of standard middlings, 
prices on this grade have been advanced 
and the range between the two has been 
narrowing. Buyers, not being able to 
get their requirements of shorts, are 
turning their attention to flour mid- 
dlings. Red dog is draggy, and little in- 
terest is being shown by the trade in 
this grade. Perhaps one reason may be 
that a considerable quantity of second 
clears has been sold here at prices under 
those of red dog. 

The trade in the East, especially, is 
inquiring for feed for future delivery. 
Mills, however, having their output well 
taken care of and being behind on deliv- 
eries, are not disposed to quote feed for 
deferred delivery. ; 

Bran is quoted at $20@22.75 ton; 
standard middlings, $21.50@23.75; flour 
middlings, $25.50@27.50; red dog, $29.50 
@32., 


CHICAGO FLOUR OUTPUT 
Weekly output of Chicago mills, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pct, 


Weekly output ofac- 
capacity for week tivity 
This week ........ 40,000 36,000 90 
Last week .......-+ 40,000 35,000 88 
FOOP ABO ccecesece 40,000 18,000 45 
Two years ago..... 26,700 20,500 76 


CASH WHEAT 


The cash wheat market was without 
any special feature. Receipts fell some- 
what below last week, and much of the 
wheat arriving is being applied on old 
contracts, so that not much is offered on 
the floor. 

Red winter wheat was again in keen 
demand. Mills competed for the light 
receipts, which totaled only 14 cars. 
Premiums were up Ic for the week, No. 
1 and 2 red bringing 6@7c over Septem- 
ber. 

Spring and hard winters were in fair 
milling demand. Springs were steady, 
but hard winters were inclined to drag. 
Receipts are comparatively light, total- 
ing 386 cars for the week, against 520 
last week, and 427 a year ago. Shipping 
sales amounted to only 500,000 bus this 
week, the lightest for some time. Ex- 

orters were not active, and eastern mills 
ought sparingly. 

At the close No. 1 and 2 red were 
quoted at $1.15@1.16, No. 3 red $1.13 
@1.14; No. 1 hard $1.11@1.121%4, No, 2 
hard $1.104%4@1.11, No. 3 hard $1.093%,@ 
1.10; No. 1 dark northern spring, $1.24 
@1.31; No. 2 dark northern, $1.19@1.29. 


THE FUTURES MARKET 


The market was very unsettled and ir- 
regular, with the trend decidedly up- 
ward, although there were several reac- 
tions during the week. At the close, on 
Saturday, a week ago, a large local trad- 
er is reported to have said that the world 
is bearish on wheat, but sentiment seems 
to have changed since then. 

The market was very sensitive to re- 
ports eee the European situation. 
On Monday the war scare forced the op- 
tions up about 4c. On Tuesday there 
was a setback of 2c, but after that the 
market was firm, and on Friday prices 
shot up 13%,@2%4c. . Today another re- 
action set in, and September closed at 
$1.063,, December $1.05% and May $1.10 
@1.10¥%,, a drop of 2144@21,4¢ from Fri- 
day’s close. 

The volume of business was larger, 
and more wheat is reported to have 
changed hands the past week than for 
some time. There was a rush on the 
part of shorts trying to cover. This 
was especially true on Friday. Another 
factor in the bulge was the fact that it 
was the first time that Liverpool had ad- 
mitted that the war news was a factor 


in the wheat market. This is thought 
to have had more effect on values than 
would normally have been the case. 


WISCONSIN MILLERS TO MEET 


The Wisconsin State Millers’ Associa- 
tion will hold a meeting on Sept. 27 to 
consider the condition of the rye crop 
and what grades of flour it will be neces- 
sary to manufacture. The secretary is 
sending out notices to the members ask- 
ing them whether they will attend this 
meeting, and whether they prefer to 
meet at Milwaukee, Watertown, or Ap- 
pleton. 


CHICAGO FLOUR CLUB TO MEET 


The Chicago Flour Club will meet in 
the Atlantic Hotel on Thursday evening, 
Sept. 28, at 6:30. This is the annual 
meeting, so there will be an election of 
officers and two directors. Several other 
important matters will also be brought 
up for discussion. 


MOVES OFFICES TO CHICAGO 


The American Hominy Co. has moved 
its general offices from Indianapolis, Ind., 
to Chicago. Spacious quarters have been 
secured on the sixteenth floor of the 
Peoples Life Insurance Building, 130 
North Wells. This concern operates oats 
mills at Davenport and Keokuk, Iowa, 
corn mills at Decatur, Ill., Mount Vernon 
and Indianapolis, Ind., and a flour mill 
at Decatur, Ill. Its large corn mill at 
Terre Haute, Ind., burned on Sept. 12, 
but no decision has been reached as yet 
as to whether or not this plant will be 
rebuilt. 

NOTES 


I. S. Joseph, Minneapolis feed jobber, 
was in Chicago over the week end. 

H. C. Vogtel, Chicago mill agent, has 
returned from a trip to Minneapolis. 

B. A. Eckhart, president B. A. Eck- 
hart Milling Co., Chicago, left on Sept. 
21 for the East. 

A. L. Goodman, vice president Duluth 
(Minn.) Universal Milling Co., was in 
Chicago on Sept. 18. 

Walter Kunz, of the Bakers’ Flour Co., 
Chicago, has returned from a motor trip 
through northern Michigan. 

Frank H. Blodgett, president of the 
Blodgett-Holmes Co., Janesville, Wis., 
called at this office on Sept. 22. 

The United States Feed Distributors’ 
Association will hold its annual meeting 
at the Sherman Hotel, Chicago, Sept. 
27-28. 

The annual meeting and election of the 
Flour Jobbers’ Exchange of Chicago will 
be held on Thursday evening, Oct. 12, at 
the University Club. 

L. B. Raithel, milling superintendent 
of the B. A. Eckhart Milling Co., re- 
turned to Chicago on Sept. 16 from a 
two months’ visit in Europe. 

L. E. Moses, president Kansas Flour 
Mills Co., Kansas City, and Charles L. 
Roos, of the Hunter Milling Co., Well- 
ington, Kansas, were in Chicago this 
week, 

A. P. Husband, Chicago, secretary of 
the Millers’ National Federation, attend- 
ed the meetings of the St. Louis Millers’ 
Club and the Indiana Millers’ Associa- 
tion this week. ’ 

Among the firms which will have ex- 
hibits at the second annual food and 
household appliance exposition at the 
Chicago Coliseum, Sept. 30 to Oct. 7, are 
the Corn Products Refining Co. and the 
Grennan Cake Corporation. 

Lake flour shipments from Chicago 
this week were 20,000 bbls, of which 15,- 
000 went to Buffalo and 5,000 to Erie; 
159,000 bus wheat, 59,000 to Montreal 
and 100,000 to Port MeNicoll; 2,053,000 
bus corn, 926,000 to Buffalo, 864,000 to 
Depot Harbor and 263,000 to Port Mc- 
Nicoll; 341,000 bus oats, to Buffalo. 

The Illinois Crop Improvement Asso- 
ciation, fostered by the University of 
Illinois, has had a successful second year, 
according to Professor J. C. Hackleman. 
He stated that a greater acreage of 
wheat had been inspected, that the de- 
mand for seed wheat was becoming more 
general, and that many growers were 
having a good sale for their seed. 


A local insurance concern has worked 
out an interesting form of insuring grain 
shipments under a strike, riot and civil 
commotion floater policy. It covers 
grains, seeds, mill products, etc., while in 
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cars in transit anywhere in the United 
States, from the time the car is loaded 
until it is unloaded. The grain is insured 
up to an amount not exceeding $2,500 
per car, with a limit of $50,000. 

In response to a questionnaire, “Are 
you in favor of the modification of the 
Volstead act to permit, under govern. 
mental control and regulations, the man- 
ufacture, sale, transportation and use of 
beer and light wines for home consump- 
tion, no saloons?” individual members of 
the Chicago Board of Trade went on 
record as favoring a modification, by 
a vote of 863 yes, 76 no, and four neutral, 

What is considered a big step toward 
re-establishing Chicago’s prestige in ton- 
nage as a lake port is the contemplated 
purchase by the newly organized Chicago 
Steamship Lines of a fleet of five new 
steel freighters to run between the mu- 
nicipal pier and Detroit and Buffalo, 
Options have been secured by the steam- 
ship line on the five vessels, which were 
built by the government during the war 
and which now lie in the Hudson liver 
at New York. 


WISCONSIN 


Mitwavker, Wis., Sept. 23.—Unusual 
activity was imparted to the flour mar- 
ket this week by the antics of option and 
cash prices of wheat on the basis of the 
Near East war scare, and for several 
days inquiry was brisk and sales rapid, 
although when accounts were cast up at 
the close of the week only a small gain 
over last week could be discerned. ‘The 
declining tendency of wheat prices on 
Saturday found many flour buyers en- 
thusiastically declaring that their predic- 
tions that the feverish advance was but 
a flash in the pan were true. 

Whatever gain was made in volume of 
sales appears to be due to the desire of 
certain interests to get just a little more 
flour than they have been accustomed to 
take during the recent period of rela- 
tively stable prices, when no particular 
advantage was to be gained by purchiases 
beyond current needs. American busi- 
ness seems to be quite hardened to sen- 
sations, and it was difficult to make any 
element of the flour trade believe that 
the Turkish advances were of sucl mo- 
ment that grain prices would soar into 
levels recalling World War prices. 

Bakeries were the best buyers, the gro- 
cery trade making its influence fell! only 
to a small extent. Since this element 
has been taking very little flour, and its 
supplies are admittedly below normal, 
local mills look to see at least a steady 
demand from this source for some time. 
Mills, however, have no trouble in dis- 
posing of all the fancy patent they are 
making, with production based largely 
on the call for bakers patent as a good 
business proposition. 

Prices show important changes only 
in relation to a further narrowing of 
the range on each grade. Fancy spring 
patent is 5c bbl higher on the outside and 
25c higher on the inside. Bakers patent 
is 30c bbl higher on the inside, with the 
outside of the range about the same as 
last week. This, however, represents a 
generous strengthening of prices in sym- 
pathy with the sharp advance in wheat, 
although the reaction set in at the close 
of the week, as quite generally expected. 
Fancy city brands of hard spring wheat 
patent were quoted at $6.70@7.20, and 
straight at $6.30@6.50, in 98-lb cotton 
sacks. ; 

Most of the supply of clear flour Is 
being disposed of in mixed cars, but this 
outlet affects the better grades to a large 
extent. A little has been sold for export, 
but as a rule the prices asked by local 
mills are considerably above the views of 
foreign buyers. The bulk is moving 
through mixed car channels to domestic 
consumers, and such business has been 
developed into pretty fair proportions 
recently, giving mills concern only over 
the poorer grades. Prices are slightly 
higher, to compensate for the slower ten- 
dency of better grades to follow the ad- 
vance in wheat prices to the limit. l’irst 
clear was quoted at $5.50@5.70, and sec- 
ond clear nominally at $4.25@5.25, iu 98- 
Ib cottons. 


WINTER WHEAT FLOUR HIGHER 

An advance of 10@20c bbl in Kansas 
flour of the better grades has served to 
bring winter wheat flour closer to the 
level of spring than it has been at any 
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time since the intense period of the war 
and the post-war times. Spring wheat 
mills, as a result, are in a better position 
to compete with the southwestern flour 
than since the war began. The Near 
East war scare brought up winter wheat 
to a proportionately greater extent than 
spring, with red winters leading the ad- 
yance. : 
“"Taeel mills sold a fair amount of win- 
ter wheat flour this week, despite the 
stronger competition of the spring prod- 
uct by a further reduction of the differ- 
ential, while jobbers experienced much 
the same activity as in northern spring 
patent and bakers patent. Buyers 
seemed satisfied to effect a little better 
margin of supply on current needs, and 
the disposition to disregard forward de- 
livery dates made it appear that no one 
deemed the time ripe for speculative in- 
erest. : 
Prices advanced more than for spring 
flour, because of the higher premiums ex- 
acted in northwestern markets for win- 
ter wheat, but the full effect of the bet- 
ter cash and option position probably 
was not imparted, due to the much better 
prices obtained for wheat feeds. Fancy 
Kansas patent was quoted at $6.65@6.90, 
and standard at $6.20@6.50, in 98-lb cot- 
tons. 

Milwaukee flour production declined 
slightly, largely because shipping direc- 
tions did not come up to expectations. 
Even the sudden upward turn of prices 
failed to excite customers to the extent 
of ordering out flour beyond their imme- 
diate needs. With buying mainly on a 
spot basis, a fair output was made pos- 
sible. 


MILWAUKEE FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Milwaukee mills, in barrels, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Capacity Output Per ct. 
This week ....++6. 16,000 5,000 32 
Last week ......:+: 16,000 6,000 38 
Last YOO? wccsceces 24,000 12,801 53 
Two years ago..... 24,000 11,500 48 
Three years ago.... 18,000 12,500 70 
Four years ago..... 18,000 14,000 77 
Five years ago..... 12,000 8,000 67 


The movement of flour at Milwaukee 
this week reflects to some extent the fact 
that northwestern mills are taking ad- 
vantage of the local outlet for shipments 
to the East via the Great Lakes, to offset 
so far as possible the shortage of cars 
and slow delivery by rail, which still 
exist because of the effect of the railroad 
strike. Receipts here this week were 70,- 
590 bbls, against 89,500 last week and 
12,250 last year; shipments were 28,180 
bbls, against 21,870 last week and 22,540 
last year. Lake transit lines took out 
17,680 bbls. 

Flour receipts since Jan. 1 were 1,603,- 
245 bbls, a material increase over the 
corresponding period of 1921, when 
1,202,110 were received. At the same 
time shipments increased, being 967,576 
bbls, against 762,756 last year. 


MILLFEED 


The extraordinary consumption due to 

stock feeding in large-volume at a time 
when outdoor feeding ‘usually is ample, 
and the efforts of short interests to cover 
sales made in anticipation of lower prices, 
combined to produce a call for millfeeds 
that swamped mills and forced prices to 
levels far above normal and even fur- 
ther above those in effect a year ago. Al- 
though the lighter feeds have been mov- 
ing sharply upward for more than two 
weeks, it was only this week that the 
heavier feeds started advancing. 
_ Through all the excitement of a sharp 
increase in the call for feeds it was dis- 
cernible that there was not much more 
of a tendency to cover future needs 
than a year ago, when prices were de- 
ining. Although the conviction that 
lower prices were due seems to have suf- 
fered considerable prejudice by the ac- 
‘ion of the market in the last two weeks, 
orders have not gone far beyond prompt 
delivery. There seems to be a general 
expectancy of a reaction. 

Compared with a week ago, spring 
bran is $2.50@3 ton higher, and winter 
bran has followed this advance, again 
ranging at a premium of 50c ton. Mid- 
dlings have gone up $3@3.50 ton, main- 
taining the previous premium over bran. 
Flour middlings are nominally $1.50@2 
ton higher, and red dog is stronger. Rye 
feed advanced $2, and hominy feed is up 
‘Sc@$1 ton. Meal is $2@4 ton higher, 
but largely nominal. Gluten feed ad- 
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vanced $1.50 ton. Reground oat feed is 
unchanged to 50c ton higher. 

The movement of millfeed at Milwau- 
kee this week shows a sharp decrease 
in receipts, while shipments were some- 
what better. Receipts were 1,772 tons, 
against 4,230 in the same week in 1921; 
shipments were 5,114 tons, compared 
with 4,585 last year. 


RYE FLOUR 


Although future and cash rye prices 
followed wheat in its sharp advance, the 
close found values back at the same 
level as at the end of last week. Rye 
flour prices, consequently, are not much 
above last week’s quotations. While the 
fluctuations were going on, flour prices 
acted in sympathy, and a good many 
buyers came into the market for sup- 
plies. In few instances, however, did 
they extend their delivery specifications. 

Rye flour trade continues to sail along 
its accustomed course. Business is lim- 
ited to established customers, and em- 
braces the whiter qualities. There is lit- 
tle call for the dark grades, which re- 
main somewhat of a drug on the market. 
Export call is very slow, increasing the 
difficulty encountered in making prompt 
disposition of anything else than the 
kind of flour that domestic bread con- 
sumers are willing to accept. 

Production of rye flour is holding its 
own, this week’s output here being 1,000 
bbls, the same as last week. A year ago 
it was 1,884 bbls. Prices are 10@20c 
bbl higher, but the tendency is again 
easier. Pure white was quoted at $4.85 
@5.05, straight at $4.50@4.65, and dark 
at $3.70@4.30, in 98-lb cottons. 


CORN GOODS 


Competition for the relatively small 
quantity of business available in corn 
flour, meal and | pow is especially keen 
since the cash and option market on corn 
has shown unusuai strength, forcing 
prices on the product upward. This was 
slow to be reflected, but every advance 
seemed to be accompanied by less inter- 
est. Ordinarily, at this time, buyers have 
covered themselves fairly well on for- 
ward needs, but judging by the volume 
booked so far the major part of the 
trade is willing to keep supplied just 
above current requirements. 

While a further advance of 2@214c bu 
in cash corn resulted during the week 
from the upward action of futures, corn 
goods prices are nominally unchanged, 
but strong. It is reported that, in com- 
petitive territory, mills are making lib- 
eral concessions in order to get business, 
making prices largely nominal. How- 
ever, mills are doing fairly well in their 
effort to promote mixed car trade on a 
reasonable price basis. Corn flour was 
quoted at $1.75@1.80, corn meal at $1.70 
@1.75, and corn grits at $1.65@1.70, in 
100-lb sacks. 


NOTES 


Otto Johann Richter, for nearly 40 
years prominent in the Wisconsin bak- 
ery trade, died at his home in Kenosha 
on Sept. 17, at the age of 63 years. He 
was a native of Germany, and came to 
America in 1882. 

The city of Brodhead, Wis., is offering 
for sale the Brodhead City Mill, a pio- 
neer flour mill which for several years 
has been operated as a custom feed plant. 
The municipality purchased the property 
principally to get the advantage of the 
water power, and is unable to make use 
of the mill itself. 


The Antigo (Wis.) Grocery Co. has 
been organized by Edward Clifford and 
Joseph Helmbrecht, who have opened for 
business in the Heller Building on Main 
Street as dealers in flour, feed, salt, gro- 
ceries, etc. Joseph Helmbrecht, man- 
ager, was for several years manager of 
the Langlade Farmers’ Co-operative 
Co., Antigo. : 

The Ismert-Hincke Co., Kansas City, 
has been granted a charter as a foreign 
corporation in Wisconsin, where it main- 
tains a branch at Madison, under the 
management of O. S. Johnson, 717 Orton 
Court. Of the authorized capital of 
$125,000, the application for a local char- 
ter stated that $5,000 is to be appor- 
tioned to Wisconsin. 

A. C. Madsen, formerly connected with 
the Jackson Milling Co.’s Wisconsin Rap- 
ids branch mill, but for the past year asso- 
ciated with the Consolidated Water Power 
& Paper Co. at the same point, has’ re- 


turned to the Jackson company as sales 
and traffic manager. He takes over some 
of the duties of Lacy Horton, who re- 
signed Sept. 1 as general manager of 
the Wisconsin Rapids mill to take the 
position of assistant general manager of 
the Appleton ( Wis.) Giccal Co. 

Boulay Bros. Co., Fond du Lac, Wis., 
distributor of Big Jo flour, conducted a 
contest during the recent Fond du Lac 
county fair on the basis of its sales in 
1921. These amounted to 6,283 bbls, it 
was made public at the close of the com- 
petition, in an announcement which said: 
“With a population of 56,119 in Fond du 
Lac County, and assuming that 50 per 
cent use bakers’ bread, there are 28,000 
people buying family flour. These would 
consume normally 26,000 bbls per an- 
num. Considering the fact that there are 
42 brands of flour sold in this market, 
and out of this 26,000, 6,283 were Big Jo, 
speaks well for the popularity of this 
brand and is good evidence that it gives 
universal satisfaction.” It is further 
stated that Big Jo flour is sy! kept 
in stock by every grocer in Fond du Lac 
County. 

L, E. Meyer. 





ON SELLING BAKERIES 


A General View of the Validity of Contracts 
Whereby the Seller Agrees Not to 
Compete with His Successor 


Although the courts refuse to enforce 
contracts which unreasonably restrain 
competition in business, it is now well- 
settled law that the purchaser of an 
established bakery business, or other 
commercial enterprise, may validly bind 
the seller to refrain from competition 
with him, especially where the time dur- 
ing which competition is to be barred is 
limited. 

One of the leading cases to be found in 
the law reports, where a bakery sales 
contract was involved, is that of Kuhns 
vs. Loetzbier et al., 58 Pennsylvania Su- 
perior Court Reports, 148. Defendants, 
husband and wife, sold their bakery busi- 
ness at Scottdale, Pa., to one Becker, 
under a contract containing the follow- 
ing clause: 

“It is hereby agreed . . . that Peter 
Loetzbier and Kmma _ Loetzbier, his 
wife, shall not own, manage or be em- 
ployed, or in any manner, shape or form, 
be connected with or engaged in or by 
any bakery shop in Scottdale, Pa., or 
the vicinity of 10 miles, for a period of 
10 years from the dating of this agree- 
ment.” 

One year later, plaintiff succeeded 
to Becker’s rights, and one year after 
that the Loetzbiers started a grocery and 
bakery in Scottdale. Plaintiff later sued 
for damages, claiming that her business 
was destroyed through defendant’s 
breach of contract. 

Defendants asserted that the grocery 
store belonged to the husband and that 
the bakery belonged to defendants’ chil- 
dren, aged 14 and 16 years, respectively. 
But the court decided that there was a 
breach of the contract on the part of 
both defendants. In the course of its 
opinion the court says: 

“Clauses of contracts containing lan- 
guage similar to the one in this case 
have been passed upon frequently. The 
purpose of the contract was to eliminate 
competition which would be harmful, 
should the defendants continue the busi- 
ness, by reason of their skill, experience 
and knowledge of the customers and 
bakery business generally. One of the 
assets of the defendants was their skill 
as bakers, and this they partially sold. 
As was said in Smith’s Appeal, 113 
Pa. 579: 

“‘The principle is this: public policy 
requires that every man shall not be at 
liberty to deprive himself or the state of 
his labor, skill or talent, by any con- 
tract that he enters into. On the other 
hand, public policy requires that when a 
man has, by skill or by other means, ob- 
tained something which he wants to sell, 
he should be at liberty to sell it in the 
most advantageous way in the market; 
and in order to enable him to so sell 
it, it is necessary that he should be able 
to preclude himself from entering into 
competition with the purchaser. In such 
case the same public policy enables him 
to enter into any stipulation, however re- 
strictive it is, provided the restriction, 
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in the judgment of the court, is not un- 
reasonable, having regard to the subject- 
matter of the contract.’ 

“In that case the court held that where 
a man engages as a foreman or superin- 
tendent for another in violation of his 
contract, the courts would enjoin his fur- 
ther services within the prohibited dis- 
trict. 

“The term ‘bakery shop,’ as used in 
this agreement, includes not only the 
acts of making the bread and selling it, 
but of selling the product manufactured 
by others; either in a shop especially set 
up for that purpose or through a place 
where other articles of commerce are 
sold, or peddling it without having an 
established place. This is the spirit of 
the agreement. 

“We realize the duty which devolves 
on the wife by reason of her marital 
relationship, quoted by defendants from 
Mr. Justice Trunkey’s opinion in Dar- 
lington’s Appeal, 86 Pa. 512. Her as- 
sistance in the manner averred by the de- 
fendants would not ordinarily affect her 
separate estate; but this duty of the 
wife cannot be made a cloak with which 
to cover the wrong arising from the 
breach of her own contract. Both wife 
and husband, when they made their joint 
contract binding themselves to a certain 
rule of conduct toward particular per- 
sons, must see to it that their future acts 
be such as to do no harm to the persons 
their contract safeguarded. 

“The sale of the bakery was a joint 
one, and they voluntarily bound them- 
selves to a course of future conduct 
which takes their ordinary acts out of 
the rules governing domestic life; and 
therefore, for the time being, and in the 
locality specified, and to the persons 
specified, they are bound by a law of 
their own creation. As to these particu- 
lar persons, this duty rises higher than 
the ordinary rules of obedience govern- 
ing domestic life; when the acts, done as 
contended for by the defendants, work 
injury to the covenantors, or their as- 
signs, marital obligations will not re- 
lieve them; as between the wife and her 
covenantor, her acts, joined with her 
husband, were willful, deliberate and her 
own. No other rule would render con- 
tracts of this nature safe. 

“The plaintiff is entitled to protection 
against the acts of the defendants and 
those associated with them, where the 
legitimate consequences of their acts, 
though well intended, are to do violence 
to the agreement with which they them- 
selves were bound to abide. The re- 
establishment of this business in the 
name of the covenantors’ sons, coupled 
with the evidence as to the part which 
the defendants took in the handling of 
the business, the age of the children and 
their knowledge of business matters, is 
a very thin covering to conceal the real 
interest of the covenantors. The jury 
was amply warranted in finding from 
the evidence a verdict against both of 


the defendants.” 
A. L. H. Srreer. 





Austria and Hungary—Crops 
Grain crops of Austria-Hungary to the 
period when reports ceased on account of 
the war, and of Austria and Hungary sepa- 
rately for years for which figures are avail- 
able, by calendar years: 


AUSTRIA, BUS (000’°S OMITTED) 


Wheat Corn Oats Rye Barley 
1921.. 7,745 2,421 18,776 12,661 6,588 
1920.. 65,423 2,122 15,974 10,046 4,392 
1919.. 65,114 2,115 13,581 9,035 3,822 
1918.. 6,159 2,291 12,933 10,604 4,233 
1917.. 5,993 2,810 10,901 10,921 3,291 
1913.. 10,653 3,081 382,091 23,780 8,242 


AUSTRIA, ACRES (000’S OMITTED) 


Wheat Corn Oats Rye Barley 
1931... 378 114 662 768 266 
1920..... 371 102 627 711 238 
1919..... 371 104 606 717 233 
Oo) eee 400 113 651 773 327 
1917. ..0- 411 121 700 820 268 
1913..... 486 122 856 1,006 327 

HUNGARY, BUS (000’S OMITTED) 

Wheat Rye Barley Oats Corn 
1922... 43,100 20,000 19,868 22,293 ..... 
1921... 52,715 22,095 20,592 20,140 27,142 
1920... 38,294 20,564 22,585 22,307 60,158 

HUNGARY, ACRES (000’S OMITTED) 

Wheat Rye Barley Oats Corn 
1922... 2,855 1,340 1,130 818 eee 
1921... 2,697 1,370 1,294 807 2,017 
1920... 2,902 1,608 1,380 875 2,198 

AUSTRIA-HUNGARY, BUS 

(000’s omitted) 

Wheat Corn Oats Rye Barley 
1915.. 199,200 220,600 147,550 100,286 90,867 
1914.. 163,477 215,079 225,651 119,547 128,663 
1913.. 232,193 226,492 270,834 164,529 162,602 
1912.. 257,347 224,373 231,221 170,420 149,120 


1911. 252,575 181,701 235,768 155,971 148,689 
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Despite the fact that many mills still 
report an unsatisfactory condition of 
business, there is a brighter aspect to 
the market this week than has been the 
case for some time. Demand from 
many parts of the country was fair, and 
prices stiffened considerably because of 
this fact and the higher tendency in the 
wheat market. 

This improvement, however, applies al- 
most exclusively to the domestic mar- 
kets. Export trade, particularly to the 
United Kingdom, is extremely quiet, and 
what sales are made are at such a close 
price that there is little, if any, profit 
therein. Some business in soft clears 
and low grade is being done with the 
Continent, but the volume is limited and 
does not provide an adequate export out- 
let even for these grades. 

Business in the South continues to 
offer the best outlet for mills in this 
territory. As had been expected, the 
movement of the cotton crop is provid- 
ing the turning point for flour trade 
there. It is generally believed that this 
business will be maintained at a satis- 
factory volume for some time. 

Mills located at interior points in St. 
Louis territory are practically unanimous 
in reporting a very satisfactory demand 
for flour. Some are having difficulty in 
obtaining sufficient cars to care for ship- 
ping instructions. 

Flour prices are quoted as follows: 
spring first patents, $6.75@7.15 per 140 
Ibs, jute, St. Louis; standard patent 
$6.25@6.60, first clear $4.90@5.25; hard 
winter short patent $5.90@6.20, straight 
$5.20@5.50, first clear $4@4.50; soft win- 
ter short patent $5.50@6, straight $5@ 
5.25, first clear $4@4.25. 


MILLFEED 


The local market remained strong and 
firm throughout the week. Demand was 
active, and offerings were easily ab- 
sorbed. From present indications this 
condition will continue to prevail for 
some time. Hard winter bran is quoted 
at $19@20 ton; soft winter bran, $19.50 
@20; gray shorts, $25.50@26.50. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of St. Louis mills, with a week- 
ly capacity of 50,400 bbls, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
Title WOOK ..cccccccccccces 32,300 64 
Teast Week ...ccccccccccece 31,200 62 
VOOP OBO occsccsccsccccece 34,300 68 
TWO Years AGO ....e.eeeees 26,700 53 


Output of outside mills, with a weekly 
capacity of 77,400 bbls, the product of 
which is sold from St. Louis: 


Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
BRAS WOOK 2c ccccccccscecos 47,800 62 
Last Week ..ccccccccsccces 42,400 55 
WORF BHO .cccccccccccceses 62,400 80 
Two years ago ..........+. 42,460 55 


NOTES 


C. H. Groves, of the Phoenix Mill Co., 
Marietta, Ohio, called on the St. Louis 
trade this week. 

J.C. Regier, president and manager of 
the Buhler (Kansas) Mill & Elevator 
Co., is in St. Louis today. 

E. H. Bauer has succeeded G. E. Van 
Dever as manager of the Producers’ 
Grain Co., Montgomery City, Mo. 

St. Louis mills oa corn goods, basis 
100-Ib sacks, as follows: corn meal, $1.45 
@1.55; cream meal, $1.55@1.65; grits 
and hominy, $1.70@1.80. 

Rye products, basis 98-lb cottons, are 
quoted as follows by St. Louis mills: 





white patent flour $4.80@4.90, standard 
patent $4.70@4.80, medium $4.55@4.65, 
straight $4.40@4.60, dark $3.55@3.65, 
rye meal $3.75@3.85. 

Clocks on the floor of the St. Louis 
Merchants’ Exchange will be set back 
one hour on Monday, and trading will be 
resumed on standard time. Sessions will 
run from 9:30 a.m. to 1:15 p.m., standard 
time, as a result of the action. 


Efforts will be made by the business 
interests of Poplar Bluff and Butler 
County, Missouri, to make Poplar Bluff 
the center of the rice industry in south- 
eastern Missouri, and a step in that di- 
rection has been the establishment of a 
rice mill by the Great Western Land Co. 
Farmers of this territory will be urged 
to devote more of their acreage to the 
growing of rice. 


The Federal Land Bank of St. Louis 
since its establishment has loaned $17,- 
715,100 to 5,531 Missouri farmers, the 
average loan being $3,203. The bank’s 
financial statement shows that Missouri 
farmers have borrowed a greater a.nount 
of money from the bank than Illinois or 
Arkansas farmers, who are also in this 
bank’s district. More Arkansas farmers 
have borrowed money than either Mis- 
souri or Illinois, but their average loan 
is much smaller. 


Figures compiled by the Missouri 
Bureau of Labor Statistics for the year 
1920 show that the total value of flour, 
feed, meal and kindred products in the 
state was $133,781,845. Six hundred and 
twenty-three establishments were con- 
sidered in the tabulation, which also 
showed the total amount paid in wages 
during 1920 was $6,521,325, and the total 
number of employees to have been 4,475. 
The total capital invested is reported to 
have been $45,099,525. 


The Granite City plant of the bank- 
rupt Temtor Corn & Fruit Products Co. 
was sold at auction at Granite City, IIl., 
this week, by John F. Schlafly, trustee. 
The initial step in the reorganization of 
the Best-Clymer Mfg. Co., formerly a 
subsidiary organization, by the pre- 
ferred stockholders of the organization, 
was accomplished Friday, when articles 
of incorporation were filed for the or- 
ganization of a new company, with a 
fully paid capital of $225,000. The new 
_ will be known as the Best-Clymer 

0. 

E. T. Stanard was the low medalist 
of the golf tournament held by the St. 
Louis Millers’ Club at the Westwood 
Country Club last Tuesday. He also 
won the handicap prize, and Samuel 
Plant the second handicap prize. A. C. 
Robinson won the blind bogey match. 
Dinner was served at the club in the eve- 
ning, at which time A. P. Husband, sec- 
retary of the Millers’ National Federa- 
tion, spoke on the affairs of the organi- 
zation. The courtesies of the Westwood 
Club were extended through E. C. 
Dreyer. 


The local office of the United States 
Shipping Board sent out the following 
notice to flour and grain shippers this 
week: “Grain rates from North Atlantic, 
quoted in our circular letter dated Sept. 
14, are herewith withdrawn. The follow- 
ing rate on flour in bags is effective im- 
mediately: Gulf ports for September and 
October loading, Antwerp, Rotterdam, 
Hamburg and Bremen, on heavy grain 
and barley, 18c per 100 lbs. Flour rate 
through September from North Atlantic 
ports: Hamburg, Bremen, and United 
Kingdom (except Ireland), 15c per 100 
Ibs; Irish ports and French Atlantic, 
18c; Antwerp and Rotterdam, lé6c. 


Operation of the Mississippi River 
government owned barge line during the 
past year showed a net profit of more 
than 7 per cent and, in the opinion of 


War department officials, demonstrated 
that, with ample power, suitable ter- 
minals and sufficient depth of water, 
freight can be hauled at 80 per cent of 
the rail rates and a profit made in doing 
it. The total tonnage carried for the 
year was 876,303, and represented an av- 
erage saving to shippers of $1.35 ton, 
aggregating a saving to the public of 
$1,183,000. Operations show a constant- 
ly increasing profit, and the cost of 
earning a dollar has decreased from 
$1.68 in November, 1921, to 88c in June, 
1922, 


LOUISIANA 

New Orteans, La., Sept. 23.—With the 
return of the bakers and flour dealers 
from the Chicago convention, and the 
recent advancing prices on wheat, new 
efforts are being made to book the trade 
for its requirements for the next 60 or 
90 days. They have no faith in the pres- 
ent quotations, and with the strike trou- 
bles nearly over they expect lower quota- 
tions on flour, claiming that peace pro- 
posals abroad will tend to lower the 
wheat market. Business is dull, with 
occasional inquiries for export flour and 
a fair domestic demand for millfeed. 

Flour prices quoted here by mills, basis 
98-lb cottons: spring wheat flour, 95 per 
cent patent $6.65@6.85, short patents 
$6.95@7.15, fancy clears $5.50@5.70; hard 
winter wheat flour, 95 per cent patent 
$5.80@6, short patents $6.10@6.30, fancy 
clears $4.70@4.90; soft winter wheat, 95 
per cent patent $6.20@6.40, short patents 
$6.50@6.90, fancy clears $5@5.20; white 
corn flour, in 100-lb sacks, $1.75. 

Feedstuffs, in bulk, reported by deal- 
ers: corn, No. 2 yellow and No. 2 white, 
80c bu; oats, No. 2 white 50c, No. 3 
white 49c. Wheat bran, per 100 lbs, on 
track, $1.20. 

Inspected since Sept. 1: wheat, export 
1,644 cars, local 3; corn, export 518, local 
148; oats, local, 41; barley, 3; rye, 29. 
Inspected outward on shipboard: wheat, 
202,936 bus; corn, 21,428. 

Stocks in elevators: wheat, 2,560,000 
bus; corn, 552,000; rye, 33,000; barley, 
3,000. 

Georce L. Ferry. 





BAKERY COMPANY SHARES 


West Virginia Supreme Court of Appeals 
Rules Concerning Liability on Stock 
Subscription Notes 


The suit of Cumberland Co-Operative 
Bakeries, Inc., vs. Lawson, 112 S.E. 568, 
involved plaintiff's right to recover on 
notes given for the purchase price of 
shares of stock in plaintiff company; 
the case being before the West Virginia 
supreme court of appeals. One defense 
interposed was that the plaintiff com- 
pany was not licensed to do business in 
the state at the time of the giving of 
the notes. Dismissing this defense, the 
court said: 

“A foreign corporation which has not 
been admitted to hold property and 
transact business in the state . . . is 
not prohibited thereby from selling its 
shares of capital stock in the state, or 
from maintaining suits for enforcement 
of its contracts for such sales. . . . 
‘Holding property and doing business’ 
relates to the ordinary purposes for 
which the corporation was formed; hence 
the sale of its capital stock is not with- 
in the meaning of the statute, and does 
not constitute ‘doing business.’ ” 

But the court recognizes that a stock 
subscriber may recoup damages or re- 
scind his contract on showing that he 
was induced to make a _ subscription 
through misrepresentations by a repre- 
sentative of the corporation. It was 
claimed by defendant that plaintiff's 
agent induced him to subscribe for stock 
by falsely stating that the company was 
a going concern, successfully operating 
bakeries in other cities, and that it had 
bought and paid for a lot on which it 
intended to establish a bakery at Elkins, 
W. Va., and that it had bought and 
there was in transit machinery intended 
to be used in the plant. And, in another 
case tried with this one on appeal, the 
defendant asserted that he was induced 
to subscribe through an additional mis- 
representation as to the minimum price 
at which the stock had been sold. Con- 
cerning a corporation’s responsibility for 
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such misrepresentations, and the sub- 
scriber’s legal remedy, the court says: 
“A corporation cannot function ex- 
cept through its officers, agents, and em- 
ployees; and if the false and fraudulent 
representations were made by its officers, 
it is difficult to perceive want of knowl- 
edge in the corporation. It is also 
urged that the pleas do not aver author- 
ity from the corporation to its agents to 
make these representations in the sale of 
its capital stock, and defendants, when 
dealing with the agent, were charged 
with knowledge of his authority, as such, 
and, if the agent exceeded his authority, 
the corporation will not be bound. When 
an officer or agent of a corporation is 
authorized to sell capital stock or receive 
subscriptions therefor, and makes false 
or fraudulent representations of a ma- 
terial character which induce a person to 
buy or subscribe, the corporation is re- 
sponsible for the fraud whether the rep- 
resentations were authorized or not... . 
“A subscription to capital stock in a 
corporation procured by fraudulent rep- 
resentations is voidable when the sub- 
scriber discovers the fraud, and is a 
good defense to a suit by the corpora- 
tion to recover the amount subscri!ed, 
unless the subscriber has, after disco ver- 
ing the fraud, ratified the contract. . . . 
“Mere opinions or statements of fu- 
ture prospective profits or value will 
not generally invalidate a sale or sub- 
scription, although relied upon. -. 
False representations that the cor)ora- 
tion is solvent and in a prosperous condi- 
tion have been held to be a good de- 
fense; . . . also that the corporation had 
purchased or owned certain property or 
rights. . . . Fisher’s special plea No. 3 
avers that the stock was sold to him at 
$15 per share under the false statement 
that none could be purchased for a less 
sum, when at the same time it was being 
sold by the corporation at $10 per share. 
A like representation was held to he a 
fraudulent representation of a material 
fact in Briggs vs. Reynolds, 176 IIl. 
App. 420. 
“A subscriber may set up fraud as a 
defense in an action at law by the cor- 


poration to recover the amount of the 
subscription or the price in case of a 
sale, or upon a note given by him in pay- 
ment. . . . These pleas are subject to 


criticisms, because it is not clear whether 
the pleader is relying upon rescission or 
upon recoupment for damages. ‘They 
are indefinite in that regard. If rescis- 
sion is relied upon, in order to make his 
defense good he must return, or offer 
to return, anything of value he has re- 
ceived as an inducement to subscribe, 
or for which he gave his note, or any 
dividends or profits he has received. 
“It is not clear whether defendants re- 
ceived certificates of stock in plaintiff 
corporation in exchange for the notes 
sued on. There is no allegation tha! the 
stock was worthless, and, if certificates 
have been delivered, the pleas should ten- 
der a return. Defendants cannot be ex- 
onerated from payment of the notes and 
retain the stock. Their damages claimed 
under the pleas are, as they aver, equal 
to the notes sued on and the accrued in- 
terest. . . . The pleas should either aver 
that no certificates of shares of stock 
were exchanged in consideration of the 
notes, or, if such certificates were de- 
livered, then a tender of their return.” 
A. L. H. Street. 





Spain—Crops 
Grain crops of Spain, as reported by the 
Direccion General de Agricultura, by calen- 
dar years, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


Wheat Corn Oats Rye [Parley 
1922.. 125,908 ..... 34,925 27,340 74,799 
1921.. 145,150 24,897 35,616 28,118 69,320 
1920.. 138,606 27,692 37,773 27,830 90,462 
1919.. 129,252 25,554 32,915 23,296 ‘1,808 
1918.. 135,709 24,141 30,474 30,445 0,496 
1917.. 142,674 29,369 33,061 24,203 77,957 
1916.. 152,329 28,642 32,163 28,782 86,863 
1915.. 139,298 29,096 36,949 26,012 $2,763 
1914.. 116,089 30,325 31,227 23,950 72,272 
1913.. 112,401 25,140 26,333 27,916 §%,it 
1912.. 109,783 25,069 23,035 18,867 5°,994 
1911.. 148,495 28,730 33,858 28,897 ',792 

ACRES (000’S OMITTED) 

Wheat Corn Oats Rye Barley 
1922... 10,281 e+. 1,612 1,702 4,211 
1921... 10,350 1,181 1,576 1,786 4,335 
1920... 10,255 1,167 1,588 1,800 1,319 
1919... 10,378 1,180 1,595 1,808 1,254 
1918... 10,228 1,169 1,507 1,818 1,209 
1917... 10,340 1,175 1,425 1,800 1,056 
1916... 10,148 1,154 1,398 1,846 3,886 
1915... 10,037 1,152 1,403 1,820 3,786 
1914 9,681 1,137 1,304 1,887 3,404 
1913 9,644 1,105 1,351 1,918  °,869 
1912 9,625 1,149 1,279 1,944 3,298 
1911 9,706 1,145 1,268 1,987 3,567 
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STATE FLOUR CAMPAIGN 


Meeting Held to Discuss Question of Using 
Pennsylvania Wheat Flour in Bread Mak- 
ing—Bakers Seek Quality in Flour 


At the request of Frederik Rasmussen, 
secretary of agriculture of Pennsylvania, 
a meeting of representatives of the Farm- 
ers’ and Threshers’ Association, the Penn- 
svlvania Millers’ Association, the Penn- 
svlvania Association of the Baking In- 
dustry, members of the United States 
Department of Agriculture and the 
Pennsylvania department of agriculture 
was held in the senate chamber, Harris- 
burg, on Aug. 18 for the purpose of dis- 
cussing the matter of the use of Penn- 
sylvania flour in bread making. 
“Raymond K. Stritzinger, of Norris- 
town, president of the Pennsylvania As- 
sociation of the Baking Industry, brought 
out very clearly the point that the bakers 
of Pennsylvania were much interested 
from a business standpoint, and would at 
any time be happy to use Pennsylvania 
wheat flour in connection with other 
wheat flours which they are now using, 
provided that a high grade flour could be 
made which would meet their require- 
ments. 

It was also developed that it would be 
advisable for the Pennsylvania depart- 
ment of agriculture to adopt a good 
species of wheat which would produce a 
flour meeting the requirements of the 
baker. This seed, in turn, should be 
turned over to the farmer with instruc- 
tions for growing, harvesting, storing 
and selling the wheat to the miller, who 
could grind a uniform high grade flour 
suitable for the baker. ; 

From the discussion that followed, the 
idea prevailed among some of the par- 
ticipants that this flour should be used 
exclusively in bread making, eliminating 
all other kinds. This, however, did not 
obtain, as it was suggested that 25 per 
cent of the flour used for baking pur- 
poses could be in the form of Pennsyl- 
vania wheat flour. It was emphasized 
that if this proportion were used by 
Pennsylvania bakers, the wheat situation, 
as far as the farmers and millers of the 
Keystone state were concerned, would be 
well taken care of. D. A. Stewart, of 
the Pennsylvania department of agricul- 
ture, exhibited bread made from Pennsy]- 
vania flour. 

In a statement on the subject, Mr. 
Stritzinger, for the Pennsylvania associa- 
tion, said: “We admit the possibility of 
baking in a laboratory a splendid loaf of 
bread from Pennsylvania flour, but we 
question the ability to depend on produc- 
ing such a loaf regularly under com- 
mercial conditions. It is possible that 
the grading of wheat in this state and 
laboratory control of the milling would 
produce a uniform, dependable barrel of 
flour from Pennsylvania wheat which 
could be used to advantage, at least as a 
blend with some of the western flour. 

“Even if the wheat in this state were 
brought to a point equal in price wjth the 
highest priced western wheats, the differ- 
ence in freight would promote its sale to 
bakeries for competitive reasons. We 
maintain that business conditions today 
are such as to automatically place any 
product in its proper price place. In 
other words, if the farmers and millers 
produce the goods in this state, the bakers 
will need no urging.” 

C. C. Larus. 





BISCUIT RATE HELD REASONABLE 


Wasuinoton, D. C., Sept. 23.—The In- 
terstate Commerce Commission has dis- 
missed a complaint brought by the Iten 
Biscuit Co., of Omaha, against the Mis- 
souri Pacific Railroad and connecting 
lines for alleged unreasonable rates on 
crackers and cookies from Omaha to St. 
Joseph, Mo., Kansas City, Mo., and To- 
peka, Kansas. The Commission found 
the rates charged not unreasonable. 

JoHN Marrinan. 
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THE SCIENCE OF BAKING 


XVIII: RELATION OF BAKER, MILLER AND CHEMIST 


By Joun C. SUMMERS 


This is a day in which every large 
milling or baking concern is under lab- 
oratory control. The chemist is finally 
coming into his own in these two large 
fields of industry. Not until recent years 
has he been given any consideration by 
either miller or baker, and even now his 
services are often not fully appreciated. 
This is, to some extent at least, the fault 
of the chemist. He sometimes fails to 
simply and clearly transmit his findings 
to the purchasing and production de- 
partments. This is often due to his lack 
of practical experience, which causes 
him to use technical terms too fre- 
quently. 

A production superintendent once 
made the statement that the real worth 
of a factory chemist does not lie in his 
ability to make analyses and record re- 
sults, but rather in his ability to quickly 
locate the trouble when occurring in a 
plant and to speedily correct this. He 
should be able to make a direct applica- 
tion of his chemical knowledge at all 
times. 

The value of technically trained men 
does not depend upon the knowledge 
they have acquired, but upon the appli- 
cation of their knowledge to the many 
processes going on daily within the 
plant. “Applied Science” is the watch- 
word of the manufacturer of today. 


THE BAKERY CHEMIST 


Purchasing: The bakery chemist should 
be required to analyze samples of all 
raw materials before being purchased, 
and to closely co-operate with the pur- 
chasing department in the choice of all 
raw products entering the plant. To 
be .able to do this he must be thoroughly 
familiar with all the manufacturing 
processes. 

Production: He must at all times 
have in mind a high grade, uniform, fin- 
ished product made at the least possible 
production cost. It is important, also, 
that the managers, men in charge of the 
production department, those in charge 
of purchasing and sales departments, 
and the chemist, all have a complete un- 
derstanding as to the quality of finished 
products desired. 

The chemist and production manager 
should also be required to co-operate 
closely and harmoniously, fully realizing 
that each can be of assistance to the 
other and that neither can do his best 
work without the assistance of the other. 
There should not exist any jealousy or 
envy between the men in the laboratory 
and those intrusted with production. 
The production manager should not be 
allowed to attempt to interpret the re- 
sults of the laboratory, nor should the 
chemist be allowed to dictate to the one 
in charge of production. These men 
should be placed on an equal footing, 
and there should be a free exchange of 
ideas. The chemist should make brief, 
clear reports of his findings, and the 
superintendent of production should 
make every possible use of the labora- 
tory results in efficiently operating the 
plant. 

Shipping: It is equally as important 
that the chemist co-operate and advise 
with the-manager of the shipping depart- 
ment. There are many problems that 
arise and must be solved in this depart- 
ment. Some of these are freshness of 
products when being shipped, and best 
methods of wrapping and packing, so 
as to insure the goods reaching destina- 


tion in as fresh state as possible without 
molding. 

The proper wrapping paper and car- 
tons, and closely constructed boxes or 
cases, aid greatly in this. ‘The kind and 
quantity of raw materials, character of 
fermentation, proofing and baking also 
greatly influence the keeping qualities 
and, therefore, the freshness of bakery 
products. 

Sales: The sales manager should re- 
port all complaints from customers to 
the chemist, who should assist in the 
elimination of causes for complaint. If 
bread is wrapped before being thor- 
oughly cooled it will remain soft and 
moist. When in this condition it is more 
easily crushed and very susceptible to 
mold, If not wrapped as soon as cooled 
it becomes stale very quickly. Ofttimes 
bread returned by drivers is packed and 


shipped to country customers. This is a 
mistake. 
THE MILL CHEMIST 
Purchasing: The mill chemist should 


grade, analyze, and make milling and 
baking tests of all wheats before and 
after being purchased. He should also 
co-operate and advise with the superin- 
tendent of production in regard to 
choice of wheats, storage and blending. 
He should likewise have analysis made 
of all finished products as frequently as 
possible. He should have frequent bak- 
ing tests made of all flours. The in- 
formation gained thereby will greatly as- 
sist in correct milling and in maintain- 
ing uniform composition and baking 
value of flours. 

Production: Good team work between 
the head miller and the chemist is essen- 
tial in producing flour that will meet the 
requirements of the modern baker. The 
most successful millers of today are 
those who are making a close study of 
the flour required by bakers and striving 
to meet their demands. 

Millers are no longer able to careless- 
ly select wheats, giving major consid- 
eration to price, and then make grades 
of flours entirely according to their own 
ideas. They must possess full knowledge 
of bread manufacturing and the type of 
bread demanded by consumers. With 
these things in mind they must then co- 
operate with the baker in the production 
of the kind of flours necessary to make 
the kind of bread the bread eaters de- 
mand, The well-informed bakers of to- 
day are but little influenced by billboard 
advertising. Flours that they use must 
meet their specifications. 

Uniformity of grades should be the 
watchword of flour manufacturers. The 
most essential thing in satisfying bakers 
is to supply them with brands of flours 
uniform in chemical composition and 
baking value. The miller who does this 
is serving the baker best. Most bakers 
demand flour with not more than 13.5 
per cent water and 0.45 per cent ash, 
and with not less than 11.5 per cent 
gluten of good quality. They prefer 
flour with some age, and object strenu- 
ously to that newly milled from new 
wheat sold as flour from old wheat. 
Some bakers prefer bleached flour, 
while others demand unbleached. . Wise 
millers recognize these different speci- 
fications and strive to meet the require- 
ments of bread manufacturers. 

Shipping: A mill chemist should keep 
a close check on the period aged and 
chemical composition (especially mois- 





ture) of flour at the time orders are be- 
ing filled. This will prove valuable in 
solving problems when complaints arise. 
He should guard against any damage 
done to rolling stocks. 

Sales: Some of the most valuable 
work done by the mill chemist is that in 
conjunction with the sales department. 
When orders are taken and flour deliv- 
ered, it is then the duty of the chemist 
and the sales manager to see that the 
flour satisfies. While many complaints 
are unwarranted, still they must be given 
careful consideration. It must always be 
conceded that the baker is right, until 
shown otherwise. Salesmen should never 
intentionally misrepresent a flour. 

When a complaint arises, adjustment 
cannot be reached with unconvincing 
argument. To have the flour analyzed or 
baked in the experimental mill bakery 
often proves valueless. The test loaves 
are usually made from formulas and 
under conditions very dissimilar to those 
of commercial bakers. 

There is only one satisfactory method 
of procedure. That is to have a thor- 
ough technical and practical baker pos- 
sessing tact to get in personal contact 
with the dissatisfied baker and work 
with him in establishing correct fermen- 
tation and method of handling doughs 
so as to make bread that satisfies in 
every respect. If a capable demonstra- 
tor will attack these problems in the 
right manner all complaints can be sat- 
isfactorily adjusted in most cases to 
the advantage of the milling concern if 
the flour meets requirements. It is 
usually the case that incorrect fermenta- 
tion is responsible for the unsatisfactory 
results obtained. 

It is a great mistake for a mill chem- 
ist to attempt the demonstration. While 
in some instances he might succeed, he is 
most likely to fail. He might be an ex- 
ceptionally capable mill chemist, having 
a large store of knowledge on the science 
of baking, and still be devoid of that 
practical baking experience so necessary 
in solving the problem. 

He should not be required to do such 
work, but to counsel with and direct the 
demonstration made by some capable 
flour demonstrator. If the chemist fails, 
this casts a reflection upon his ability as 
a mill chemist and upon the reputation 
of his concern. 

The laboratory baker with little or no 
knowledge of commercial baking might 
also be expert in test baking and at the 
same time entirely incapable of conduct- 
ing a satisfactory demonstration. 

Some mills are realizing the value of 
a capable, well-paid technical baker with 
sufficient practical experience, who spends 
most of his time in the field in the 
capacity of salesman and demonstrator. 
If such work is attempted at all it 
should be done by a capable man possess- 
ing a thorough knowledge of the compo- 
sition and baking values of the various 
flours made, and also similar knowledge 
of modern bread making. 

For mills of sufficient capacity, there 
are no bakers too expensive for such po- 
sitions. It is possible for such men to 
become of immense value to the sales 
department. It is important that mill- 
ing concerns have one or more such men 
on their sales force to co-operate with 
the salesmen in fully substantiating 
claims made concerning their products. 
The association of the salesmen with the 
demonstrator would prove of great value 
from an educational standpoint. 

A competent demonstrator can be of 
; service to men in the baking in- 

ustry and, incidentally, to the concern 
represented, while an incapable man 
might not only be of no assistance but 
prove a hindrance. It would be far bet- 
ter to keep such men within the confines 
of the laboratory. 

It is possible at times to be of assist- 
ance by correspondence, but this is often 
unsatisfactory. All that can be done in 
this way is to request the bakers’ formula 
and method; have them send a loaf, and 
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then make a few recommendations. This, 
however, proves very unsatisfactory, and 
should be resorted to only when impos- 
sible to send a demonstrator. Such cor- 
respondence should always be handled by 
the demonstrator. 

The baker and the miller are getting 
closer together. They are giving more 
consideration and study to each other’s 
problems. They are more freely ex- 
changing ideas and getting the other fel- 
low’s viewpoint. Their chemists are do- 
ing better co-operative work. They are 
all beginning to more fully realize that 
we are all working with one purpose in 
mind: to make for bread eaters every- 
where the most appetizing, nutritious 
loaf possible at the least possible cost 
of production. In so doing bread will be 
more and more considered the staff of 
life. 


BREAD REGULATIONS 


Nebraska Supreme Court Sustains the Power 
of Legislatures to Establish Weight Stand- 
ards with Evaporation Allowance 


The opinion of the Nebraska supreme 
court sustaining the validity of the bread 
weight law enacted in that state in 1921 
is of more than local importance. It 
reflects the attitude of the courts gen- 
erally on the subject of bread regula- 
tions, and is in no sense dependent upon 
any constitutional limitations peculiar to 
Nebraska. 

In the case in which the opinion was 
announced, Jay Burns Baking Co. vs. 
McKelvie, 189 N.W. 383, plaintiffs, man- 
ufacturing bakers, sued to enjoin en- 
forcement of an act of 1921, the main 
provision of which requires that loaves 
of bread offered for sale shall be of 
“the following weights avoirdupois, one 
half pound, one pound, one and one 
half pounds, and also in exact multiples 
of one pound and of no other weights.” 

The act also provides that “a tolerance 
at the rate of two ounces per pound in 
excess of the standard weights herein 
fixed shall be allowed and no more, pro- 
vided that the standard weights herein 
prescribed shall be determined by aver- 
aging the weight of not less than twen- 
ty-five loaves of any one unit, and such 
average shall not be less than the mini- 
mum nor more than the maximum pre- 
scribed by this act. All weights shall be 
determined on the premises where bread 
is manufactured or baked, and shall ap- 
ply for a period of at least 24 hours 
after baking. Provided, that bread 
shipped into this state shall be weighed 
where sold or exposed for sale.” 

The validity of the law was challenged 
under state and federal constitutional 
prohibitions against abridging the privi- 
leges of citizens, against deprivation of 
liberty or property without due process 
of law, against denial of equal protection 
of the laws, etc. 








Plaintiffs took the position that humid- 


ity, temperature and evaporation operate 
in such natural ways, varying the weight 
of loaves in the baking pan, in the oven, 
and in storage, that the manufacture and 
sale of bread is impracticable without 
violating the terms of the law. The 
trial court dismissed the suit, finding that 
the law was valid. Affirming the deci- 
sion, the supreme court says, in part: 

“The manufacture of bread as an ar- 
ticle of commerce is of course a legiti- 
mate enterprise, and those engaged there- 
in are protected in their constitutional 
rights. At the same time, bread is a 
necessary of life in universal use without 
regard to poverty or wealth, class or 
station. Society, as a whole, is inter- 
ested in the quality, quantity, condition, 
and distribution of the manufactured 
product. The police power of govern- 
ment extends to these subjects for the 
protection of public health and welfare. 
The loaf is the usual form in which the 
food reaches the consumer. The individ- 
ual purchaser of a day’s supply of bread 
makes too small an investment to justify 
litigation for the protection of his rights, 
if wronged, but he must have food in 
any event. A standard weight exacted 
by the state is a safeguard against fraud 
and imposition. 

“It is conceded that plaintiffs can 
comply with the minimum standards, 
‘one half pound, one pound,’ and ‘one 
and one half pounds,’ and ‘exact multi- 
ples of one pound,’ because dough enough 
to prevent short weights can be used. 
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Plaintiffs admit that legislation fixing a 
minimum weight has been sustained. 

“It is earnestly argued, however, that 
they cannot limit the maximum weights 
to the standards fixed by the legislature 
with a two-ounce tolerance or margin 
only, for the reason that natural and un- 
avoidable changes in the weights of 
loaves, owing to the atmospheric condi- 
tions at different times and places, ex- 
ceed two ounces to the pound. The maxi- 
mum is denounced by plaintiffs as un- 
reasonable, and as not serving any use- 
ful purpose. Attention is directed to 
the proposition that variances in the 
weight of a loaf at different times are 
due to the evaporation of moisture alone 
—a natural process which does not af- 
fect nutriment or take anything of value 
from consumers of bread. 

“The intention of the legislature in 
fixing a maximum is obvious, when the 
purpose of the statute is considered. 
The legislation goes beyond a remedy 
for short-weight loaves, and establishes 
standards of weights for bread to pro- 
tect the public from fraud and imposi- 
tion. As already stated, the standards 
are one half pound, one pound, one and 
one half pounds, and ‘exact multiples of 
one pound,’ It is to prevent a loaf of 
one standard from being increased in 
size until it can be readily sold for a 
loaf of a larger standard that a maxi- 
mum weight is fixed. The test is reason- 
ableness. . . . 

“It is shown that water or moisture 
subject to evaporation is an element of 
weight in bread at every stage, from 
wheat in the field to the manufactured 
product in the market. This was no 
mystery to the legislature, and a margin 
or tolerance of two ounces to the pound 
for evaporation in 24 hours after bak- 
ing was allowed. The presumption is 
that the legislature acted with full knowl- 
edge of all facts and conditions essential 
to valid legislation of this kind. That 
department of the government was with- 
out limit in sources of knowledge and 
in the means of obtaining information. 

“The burden of proving unreasonable- 
ness was on plaintiffs. If they are en- 
titled to equitable relief, their tests and 
proofs must establish their plea without 
omitting any facts or circumstances es- 
sential to the determination of the issue 
in their favor. 

“Of course the legi$lature cannot re- 
quire bakers to manufacture a product 
which will retain exactly the same 
amount of moisture for 24 hours in spite 
of the evaporation caused by natural 
processes operating in varying degrees 
of intensity outside of human power, 
owing to changing conditions in climate, 
altitude, atmosphere and temperature. 

“The statutory margin or tolerance be- 
ing two ounces to the pound, can bakers, 
for example, make a loaf 18 ounces in 
weight that will weigh less than 16 
ounces 24 hours after it is baked? The 
tests and proofs on behalf of the state 
tend to show that the regulation is rea- 
sonable, and can be observed at all times. 
It is. fairly inferable, from the evidence 
adduced by plaintiffs, that compliance 
with the regulation is practicable most 
of the time, but that, tested by their ex- 
periments as made, there are periods 
when the operation of natural laws will 
prevent compliance with legislative re- 
quirements. 

“There are a number of reasons, how- 
ever, why the tests made to prove un- 
reasonableness should not be accepted 
as conclusive. If correctly understood, 
these tests were made with bread manu- 
factured in the regular course of busi- 
ness, without any attempt to change in- 
gredients or processes or to retard evap- 
oration of moisture in loaves by the use 
of wax paper or other means. There is 
testimony, however, that the changing 
of ingredients to prevent evaporation 
would impair the quality of the bread 
and make it unsalable. 

“It is a well-known commercial custom 
to wrap loaves of bread in paper adapt- 
ed to that purpose, and the proofs show 
that evaporation and absorption are thus 
retarded. Containers to protect com- 
modities from atmospheric changes are 
familiar articles in trade and commerce. 
The act of the legislature does not fix 
prices, but leaves bakers free to make 
reasonable charges for bread wrapped in 
inexpensive wax paper for its preserva- 
tion in transportation and in the markets. 

“Perishable fruits, composed principal- 


ly of water, grow in the humid tropics, 
uniting moisture, light, heat, air, and 
other elements of nature in processes 
more wonderful than the baker’s art. 
Such fruits are transported to the arid 
North, and there distributed to consum- 
ers in good condition during hot seasons. 
This result is accomplished by retarding 
the natural agencies of decay and by the 
care required in the channels of trade 
and commerce. 

“Precautions to retard evaporation of 
moisture in bread for the purpose of 
keeping it in a good state of preserva- 
tion for 24 hours may be required as an 
incidental result of a police regulation 
establishing standards of maximum 
weights for loaves of bread. Palatable- 
ness, a quality demanded by the public, 
is affected by excessive evaporation, if 
food value is not. 

“The exercise of police power for the 
public welfare may inconvenience indi- 
viduals, increase their labor, and de- 
crease the value of their property. The 
liberty of a citizen to consult his own 
tastes in selecting a lawful vocation and 
in conducting a legitimate business is 
limited by the obligation which his citi- 
zenship imposes upon him to respect the 
right of the public to be protected by 
the police power of the government. 

“The evidence does not prove that, if 
reasonable means or precautions are tak- 
en by plaintiffs and other bakers to re- 
tard evaporation, they cannot comply 
with the act of the legislature, or that 
the regulation is unreasonable. 

“It is further argued that the legisla- 
tion is not uniform in its operation, that 
it discriminates between resident and 
nonresident bakers, and deprives plain- 
tiffs of the equal protection of the laws. 

“This argument is based on provisions 
that bread of resident bakers shall be 
weighed where manufactured, — while 
bread shipped into the state shall be 
weighed where sold, and that tests shall 
be made by averaging the weight of not 
less than 25 loaves of a unit. In this 
connection plaintiffs insist that they 
manufacture bread on a large scale 
where 25 loaves of a unit are available 
at their bakeries for tests, while non- 
resident bakers, shipping into the state 
bread in quantities less than 25 loaves of 
a unit, and local bakers making less than 
25 loaves of a unit at a time, are not dis- 
turbed by tests. 

“It does not appear that the legisla- 
tion goes beyond reasonable classifica- 
tions for the purpose of exercising the 
police power. The law operates uni- 
formly on all of a class, and in these 
respects is valid under familiar principles 
of constitutional law.” 


A. L. H. Street: 





MARYLAND BAKERS’ ASSOCIATION 

The first fall meeting of the Maryland 
Bakers’ Association was held Wednesday 
evening, Sept. 6, at the Hotel Rennert, 
Baltimore, with about 25 bakers and allied 
tradesmen present. The meeting was 
called principally to complete plans for 
the annual convention of the American 
Bakers’ Association at Chicago. 

President Fred A. Muller presided, 
with Secretary H. R. Thomas and A. H. 
Schlag, treasurer, in their respective sta- 
tions. 

C. E. Meade, chairman of the commit- 
tee on Sunday bread delivery, reported 
progress for that committee and prom- 
ised a definite report at the October 
meeting. 

J. H. Woolridge, Washington, D. C., 
addressed the meeting on price cutting. 
He said many practices that were detri- 
mental to the baking business might be 
corrected to some extent by the right sort 
of propaganda or publicity, and that the 
association had 12 opportunities a year 
to give members healthy advice. 

“Price cutting, to my mind,” said Mr. 
Woolridge, “is one of the most disastrous 
practices in the baking industry. Losing 
sight of the. value of his merchandise 
altogether, a baker cuts the price, there- 
by losing a legitimate profit and driving 
his competitors to do the same thing, 
which results in his selling no more goods 
after all. Besides, he is creating a condi- 
tion that makes it difficult for him to do 
business on a high basis and at standard 
prices. 

“Finding he is defeated, he begins to 
look around for less desirable raw ma- 
terials on which he may realize more 
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profit, but naturally his old customers be- 
gin to drop away because of the quality, 
as he cannot hold his own against com- 
petitors who continue selling standard 
lines of best quality goods.” 





CHINESE TRADE IN WALNUTS 

Suanenat, Cuina, Aug. 23.—That the 
United States government is waking up 
to the need of knowing more about its 
markets in China and the sources of 
things imported from China is indicated 
by the presence of a representative from 
the United States Department of Agri- 
culture in Peking. C. A. Reed is here 
from the Bureau of Plant Industry. He 
is chief investigator of the nut indusiry 
in America, and is working in conjunc- 
tion with the agricultural department of 
Yen Ching University. 

Consumption of walnuts in America 
has increased tremendously because of the 
recent advertising campaign waged hy 
California growers. This is said to help 
the importers of walnuts from China. 

The Chinese paid no attention to the 
possibilities of developing a walnut cx- 
port trade until 1911, when several firins 
secured contracts for exporting this com- 
modity. Since then the business his 
grown rapidly. 

The chief markets are America, British 
India and Japan. Of the export of wal- 
nut kernels for 1921, America received 
some 2,185,961 Ibs out of the total of 
3,315,000. In 1920 China shipped 2,(15,- 
000 lbs of walnuts in the shell, of which 
the United States took 791,000. 

Mr. Reed is planning an inspection (rip 
into the production centers, which are 
Chihli, Honan, Shansi, and Shantung. He 
will study the varieties, methods of «ul- 
tivation, and soil conditions. He is ilso 
on the lookout for new varieties. 

Although the quality of nuts exported 
has greatly increased, the number grown 
has decreased. This is due mostly to the 
fact that few trees are being set cut. 
The investigators were shown one (ree 
which was claimed to be 270 years old, 
and they have come across many wiich 
they think are over 200 years of age. 

Tientsin is the export center for Nurth 
China. One of the commonest compli ‘nts 
received from America is that the Chi- 
nese exporter ships his nuts when they 
are green, so that by the time they reach 
America they have shriveled up and are 
valueless. 

There are three grades of nuts shipjed 
from China. The first is known as the 
double shell walnut. This variety has 
two distinct shells in addition to the green 
outer husk. It brings the lowest price 
because of the difficulty in extracting the 
kernel. The next is the medium sill, 
which makes up the bulk of the nuts 
grown in China. These shells vary great- 
ly in degree of hardness. The third 
variety is the paper shell. There are only 
two known districts in China that pro- 
duce the paper shell variety. They «re 
Changli and Chang Ping Chow, both in 
Chihli province. 

Mr. Reed is confident that he will be 
able to secure valuable material in the 
way of data for American growers «nd 
importers. D. Araki. 





BREAD AND WATER AS JURY DIbT 

A decision of the Arkansas supreme 
court reminds one of the story about the 
hung jury whose foreman was asked by 
the trial judge whether the jurors <e- 
sired supper served to them in their 
room. “The foreman replied, “Yes, plcase 
send in 11 suppers and one bale of hay,” 
eyeing one juror who stood slightly alvof 
from his associates. 

In the Arkansas case ~ (State vs. 
Holmes, 240 S.W. 425), defendant sou ht 
reversal of a conviction of unlawiuilly 
selling liquor, on the ground that the 
trial judge erred in stating to the jrry; 
on report of a hopeless disagreement ‘en 
to two, that they had not considered 
the case long enough, that it was s'ill 
early in the week, and that “toward ‘he 
end of the week he would put them on 
bread and water!” The Arkansas ‘u- 
preme court holds that this attempt to 
starve the jurors into an agreement was 
“highly improper,” but that the benctit 
of the objection was lost through ac- 
cused’s counsel’s omission to object to 
the remark when it was made, in which 
case the trial judge would have had an 
opportunity to withdraw it. 

A. L. H. Street. 
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BAKERS’ MEETING AT CHICAGO 


(Continued from page 1380.) 


good bread one day and bad the next, 


and be successful.” 
* * 


John M. Hartley, secretary of the as- 
sociation, read a paper on “Mixes and 
Emulsions,” written by L. M. Dawson, of 
New York. 

STANDARDIZATION NEEDED 

C. J. Kremer, of Milwaukee, led a dis- 
cussion on standards. He said that there 
was a feeling in the trade that definite 
standards should be adopted for the 
weight of a loaf of bread, but that the 
trade at large could not agree on just 
what this standard should be. The presi- 
dent of the Wisconsin: association told 
that it had held its convention the pre- 
vious day, and had passed a resolution 
favoring standard weight for bread. 
After some discussion a motion was made 
and seconded that the national body go 
on record as favoring a standard, but 
that there should be a tolerance of not 
less than one ounce above or one ounce 
below. 

SPRING WHEAT QUALITY 

Dr. C. H. Bailey, of the Minnesota 
Farm School, spoke briefly on the char- 
acteristics of the new spring wheat crop 
in the Northwest. He told how the ex- 
perimental stations were working at all 
times trying to produce better grades of 
wheat, and how climatic conditions had 
considerable to do with the quality of 
the wheat. He said that the spring 
wheat crop this year is not as glutinous 
as that of a year ago, but that the bak- 
ing quality of the flour made from it 
will be good. 


SECRETARY'S REPORT 


John M. Hartley, Chicago, congratu- 
lated the retailers’ association on the 
fact that, partly through its efforts, 
peaceful conditions had obtained wher- 
ever the associations that constituted 
the American Retail Bakers’ Association 
of America were located. He added: 
“The year ahead of us will bring its own 
problems and trade troubles. I offer the 
old prescription as a preventive, and 
that is, that a local association will do 
more to cure trade evils before they be- 
gin and at less cost than a heavy check- 
ing account after a trade disease has 
got a foothold, Our national association 
is fortunate in that it is composed of a 
group of sane and active state and local 
associations. The localities that we rep- 
resent have had more peace and trade 
prosperity than any other sections of the 
baking industry. 

“Among the strictly national affairs 
that have demanded action have been the 
tariff, bakery standards and the pro- 
posed model bread law. 

“On the tariff schedules that interest 
us we put up a good fight and got a swell 
licking. I doubt if. any one thing we 
are interested in, except perhaps sugar, 
will be discounted a particle. We shall 
pay a lot more for nuts and eggs than 
ever before, unless our statesmen get 
into a real scrap and abandon the whole 
thing to a tariff commission. In that 
event it will be possible to present facts 
as the basis of decision, and we shall be 
the gainers. It is certain that sooner or 
later the need of revisions and adjust- 
ment will make itself felt, and at that 
time your association should be ready to 
function. 

“The committee on definitions and 
standards that is at work fixing a basis 
for baked goods has issued one or two 
preliminary standards. We have kept 
in touch with it, but so far it has of- 
fered nothing drastic. Bread has occu- 
pied its attention so far, with one slight 
excursion into the region of pie filling. 
It is likely our turn to be definitely and 
particularly interested will come with 
some such other lines as cakes, biscuits, 
cookies, icings, ete. We are ready to 
discuss these lines, and it is likely that 
during the coming year the committee 
will reach them. These are our affairs, 
so I advise that our association be pre- 
pared to take action. 

_ “The proposed model bread law really 
invites some attention. We have watched 
bread legislation during the last several 
years, but our opinions have had little 
weight in stopping the passage of bread 
weight laws in many states. These laws 


are seldom the same. One uniform law 
should be adopted by all states.” 

Mr. Hartley ended his report by out- 
lining the work already done by the 
travelling school of the association, and 
telling of its plans for the future. The 
association expects to have its school visit 
the Pacific Coast the coming year. 


NEW DAY FOR RETAIL BAKER 


Dr. C. A. Prosser, director of Dun- 
woody Institute, Minneapolis, gave a very 
pleasing talk to the retailers which ap- 
parently every one enjoyed. He outlined 
briefly what he considered were the three 
greatest factors of competition the re- 
tailer had to contend with. One was the 


housewife. Dr. Prosser showed how the 








splendid exhibition they had given them. 
They also passed a resolution thanking 
Messrs. Lipp and Hartley for the estab- 
lishment and operation of the travelling 
school. 

Commenting on the rumors that were 
afloat as to the desirability of the retail- 
ers federating with the wholesalers, the 
resolutions committee offered the follow- 
ing. This resolution was called the re- 
tailers’ confession of faith and policy, 
and was unanimously adopted. 

“While we are not unmindful of the 
desirability of the fullest co-operation 
among all bakers, we believe that the 
Retail Bakers’ Association of America 
can best work out the problems of its 
members in its own field without com- 
plicating its affairs with groups of bak- 
ers whose interests are not in all cases 
identical with ours. 

“We recommend that problems com- 


Felix J. Notz, Chicago 
Chairman of the Exposition Committee 


housewife had formerly spun her own 
cloth and made her own clothes, but 
ceased doing so when others could offer 
her a cheaper and better product. He 
argued that she would cease baking 
bread when the baker could offer her 
something better than she could make 
herself. 

Another factor was the rapid disap- 
pearance of the old-time craftsman. He 
said that the baker ought to keep abreast 
of the times A installing machinery 
which would make him independent of 
a shortage of killed labor. The increas- 
ing use of all kinds of labor-saving de- 
vices in his business, Dr. Prosser said, 
will help the baker do two things, cut 
the cost of production, and free him 
from the embarrassment of the disap- 
pearance of the skilled journeyman. 

The third factor the retail baker must 
reckon with, Dr. Prosser said, was the 
possible entrance into his neighborhood 
of another bakery with newer and mod- 
ern ideas. This, however, can be guard- 
ed against if the baker will so intrench 
himself by turning out good goods in so 
well equipped a shop that there will be 
no room for competition in his particu- 
lar neighborhood. 


THE RETAILERS’ POLICY 


The retailers passed resolutions thank- 
ing the equipment manufacturers for the 


mon to other groups be worked out for 
mutual benefit in joint committee, but in 
no cases are the interests of the retail 
bakers to be considered inferior to those 
of other groups, and should be main- 
tained separately if that should become 
necessary.” 
. OFFICERS ELECTED 

The nominating committee in its re- 
port said that the retail association would 
have many problems to consider during 
the coming year, that the travelling 
school was only in its infancy, and that a 
mistake would be made in changing the 
officers. The committee therefore recom- 
mended the following to serve during the 
ensuing year: president, Eugene Lipp, 
Chicago; first vice president, Joseph 
Poehlmann, Milwaukee; second vice 
president, Joseph Machatschek, St. Louis; 
third vice president, William Francis 
Ireland, Los Angeles, Cal; treasurer, 
George Geissler, Joliet, Ill. Executive 
board, Charles J. Kremer, Milwaukee; 
Mike Hoffman, St. Louis; Marshall O. 
Densby, Chicago; L. F. W. Meese, Min- 
neapolis; Jacob Nill, Louisville. 


Executives’ Dinner 
Wednesday evening the executive of- 
ficers of both national associations and 
of the different state, group state and 
local bakery associations held a dinner 
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at the municipal pier. The chief sub- 
ject under discussion following the din- 
ner was the question of whether or not 
a federation of both national associations 
could be effected. The difficulties in the 
way of perfecting such a federation were 
discussed by several of the speakers. 

No definite decision was arrived at, 
but the following committee was ap- 
pointed to see whether or not a plan for 
such a federation could be worked out: 
William Francis Ireland, Los Angeles, 
chairman; John W. Burns, Louisville, 
Ky., secretary; A. L. Taggart, Indian- 
apolis; Dr. H. E. Barnard and John M. 
Hartley, Chicago. This committee has 
the power to add to its numbers from 
time to time, should same be found nec- 
essary. 


Wholesale Bakers’ Day 


The twenty-fifth annual convention of 
the American Bakers’ Association was 
held on the municipal pier, Thursday, 
Sept. 14. The meeting was called to or- 
der by A. L. Taggart, acting president. 
There was some group singing led by E. 
T. Clissold, after which the Rev. Hugh 
E. Brown delivered an invocation. Short 
addresses were made by various allied 
association representatives and by H. C. 
Spillman, of the Remington Typewriter 
Co., and H. A. Wheeler, vice president of 
the Union Trust Co., Chicago. 

THE PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE 

The acting president A. L. Taggart, of 
Indianapolis, in his address said: 

“This week marks the twenty-fifth an- 
nual convention of American bakers and 
the second great national exposition and 
industrial fair of the baking industry. 
While many of those who two years ago 
visited Atlantic City felt and expressed 
themselves that the exposition and con- 
vention held there would never be 
equaled, you now appreciate your fond- 
est expectations are being realized, and 
you see here a greater exposition, a 
greater convention, and the awakening 
of a new and greater spirit of progress 
and co-operation among bakers, machin- 
ery manufacturers, supply companies, 
and all these elements that go to make 
up the baking industry of America. 

“A new understanding has arisen of 
the common interests of the bakers and 
those allied trades that go to make up 
the baking industry. The bakers, ma- 
chinery manufacturers and supply men 
are coming to realize, in a new way, that 
the prosperity of one is dependent upon 
the prosperity of the other. We of the 
baking industry are going ahead. 

“This has been an eventful year in 
the history of the American Bakers’ As- 
sociation. You are beginning to see con- 
cretely those things develop that so many 
have dreamed of, have worked for, and 
wanted. Starting with a most compre- 
hensive plan, following the reorgani- 
zation at our last annual convention, 
while there have been those who did not 
appreciate and understand the problems 
confronting the national association, 
those who perhaps were not in accord 
with every detail, yet by the local co- 
operation of the great number of pro- 
gressive bakers, who know no progress 
can be made without the proper support, 
we have gone ahead. 

“Great credit is due those who have 
been actively in charge of the associa- 
tion during the past year. With the 
American Institute now housed in its 
own building, a model in every way, daily 
rendering actual service from the ana- 
lytic laboratories, and its research de- 
partment, so essential to the baking in- 
dustry; with the bakers’ school an actual 
going institution, where we can send our 
sons, and appeal to the best of our young 
business manhood; with the monthly 
magazine, Baking Technology, having 
taken its place among our other trade 
and technical journals, you have the evi- 
dence of constructive progress. Add to 
these the records of the various other 
active committees that have untiringly 
labored with real accomplishment. 

“We now enter upon an era of great 
promise, great in that there is much to 
be done, and great in that we are now 
in a position to do much, having passed 
through that year of reorganization and 
preparation until we now stand on a 
foundation upon which we may build, 
limited only by our own interest, energy 
and willingness to co-operate. 

“Let us forget at this time the dif- 
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ficulties that have been encountered; let 
us turn to the concrete evidence of the 
real accomplishments that are before us 
today, the great advancement the Ameri- 
can Bakers’ Association has made during 
the past year and, as we convene in con- 
vention session, let us enter into this 
meeting as a place for open discussion, 
a place to express our beliefs and opin- 
ions, a meeting where our difficulties 
can and will be ironed out, that we may 
go out bigger, better and stronger, a 
more united baking industry, to fill that 
vital and important place we must fill 
in the economic life of our country. 

“The time is not far distant, I hope, 
when all bakers, retail and wholesale, 
engaged in producing a general line of 
Sokery products, or specialized lines, will 
be united in one great national organiza- 
tion. We are daily realizing that the 
interests of the baker who sells direct to 
the consumer, who sells only bread, or 
bread and cakes, are inherently the same. 

“Former misunderstandings and preju- 
dices are being replaced by the knowl- 
edge that each is but a part of one 
great whole, and that the progress of 
each depends upon the co-operation of 
all. We are entering into the era of a 
new understanding. You hear it on every 
hand, and you see it before you here. 
Let us make the most of our opportuni- 
ties, and may we start a new year at 
the close of this convention, moved with 
a spirit of progress and a spirit of co- 
operation that will bring to our organi- 
zation the support of every American 
baker.” 


MESSAGE FROM THE MILLERS 


A. P. Husband, secretary of the Mill- 
ers’ National Federation, brought the 
following message: 

“Under the present scheme of con- 
ducting business there is, more than ever 
before, a need and desire for co-opera- 
tion between members of a trade, and 
between allied trades. This is probably 
the result of increasing regulation of 
business by federal, state and municipal 
authorities. At any rate, we feel the 
need of discussing with each other our 
trade problems, and these problems af- 
fect alike the small and large units of 
the industry. The larger units are so 
organized that they can take care of 
their own problems, and in association 
work they are broad enough to give to 
the organization the benefit of their lab- 
oratory investigations, etc. and _ the 
smaller unit profits thereby. 

“There is no evidence that there will 
be a cessation of regulation of industries, 
and it is probable that there will be still 
greater regulation of those industries 
directly connected with the food supply 
of the nation. The need for support for 
your organization and ours is therefore 
greater than ever. 

“During the last two years there has 
been a tendency for closer co-operation 
between your organization and _ ours. 
The immediate result of this tendency is 
seen in the creation of two committees, 
on both of which the American Bakers’ 
Association and the Millers’ National 
Federation are represented. 

“One of these is the Council of Bak- 
ing and Affiliated Organizations, made 
up of representatives of all trade organi- 
zations doing business with bakers, while 
the other is known as the Allied Asso- 
ciations Committee, made up of two rep- 
resentatives each from the American As- 
sociation of Cereal Chemists, the Asso- 
ciation of Operative Millers, American 
Bakers’ Association, and the Millers’ Na- 
tional Federation. This committee will 
take up matters of interest to the or- 
ganizations mentioned, with special ref- 
erence to technical questions affecting 
flour. 

“We hope to see a still closer co-opera- 
tion between millers and bakers as a re- 
sult of the activities of the American In- 
stitute of Baking. We are advised by 
Dr. Barnard that the institute has had 
satisfactory response from millers when 
they were asked to co-operate with the 
institute; there is no doubt that a closer 
co-operation will aid in the solution of 
our problems. It has been my pleasure 
to accompany a number of visiting mill- 
ers to the institute; we are always shown 
the most courteous attention, and visiting 
millers have expressed themselves as be- 
ing very favorably impressed with the in- 
stitute and its plans. 

“We urge the active co-operation of all 
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bakers in the work of crop improvement 
that is now well organized in the North- 
west and the Southwest. The object 


sought is improvement in the quality of 
flour by the careful selection of seed 
wheat of high milling quality, and the 
education of the farmer to appreciate 
that the raising of high quality wheat is 
to his advantage, as well as to the ad- 
vantage of the miller and the consumer. 
This is a subject that is of direct inter- 
est to every baker, and we hope you will 
support all crop we pls gean campaigns. 

“We recently made an unsuccessful at- 
tempt to interest the millers of the coun- 
try in a national co-operative advertis- 
ing campaign. While this effort did not 
meet with success, we are of the opinion 
that any advertising campaign for white 
bread inaugurated by the bakers of the 





can Institute of Baking, sanitation, pub- 
lic relations, express matters, tariff legis- 
lation, economic research, bread stand- 
ards and definitions, etc. It also tells of 
the work done by the American Institute 
of Baking, of the various pamphlets pub- 
lished by it, of its technical and service 
laboratories, research fellowships, library, 
school of baking, baking technology, etc. 
This booklet contains a world of in- 
formation, and any baker can obtain a 
copy by asking Dr. Barnard for it. 

Part of Dr. Barnard’s own report as 
to the present condition of the American 
Bakers’ Association follows: 

“At a meeting of the board of gov- 
ernors, held in Chicago, Nov. 15, 1921, 
a sanitary code and code of ethics were 
drafted, and plans for the operation of 
the association and the institute formu- 


Charles A, Paesch, Chicago 
Newly elected treasurer American Bakers’ Association 


country would receive the support of a 
large number of millers. 

“I feel that I should take this occasion 
to express my appreciation of the atti- 
tude shown by Dr. H. E. Barnard in all 
matters affecting our two organizations. 
We meet frequently and discuss very 
frankly matters that are of common in- 
terest, and it is always a pleasure to 
confer with him on such matters.” 


THE SECRETARY'S REPORT 


The annual report of Dr. H. E. Bar- 
nard, business manager and secretary 
of the American Bakers’ Association, 
and director of the American Institute 
of Baking, was published in a 36-page 
booklet and distributed at the conven- 
tion. Dr. Barnard explained that it 
seemed unnecessary to the chairmen of 
the various committees to prepare elab- 
orate reports, since much of the work 
has been carried on through the general 
office of the association, and has from 
time to time been presented to the mem- 
bers through Baking Technology. 

The printed booklet referred to con- 
tains brief reports from the committees 
on finance and auditing, publicity and 
advertising, industrial relations, Ameri- 


lated, which made it necessary greatly 
to increase the income of the association. 
The membership dues were, therefore, 
raised from $10 per oven, with a $500 
maximum membership fee, to a straight 
$1 per week per oven. 

“Dues on the new basis became pay- 
able on Jan. 1, 1922. As expected, there 
were many resignations following the 
billing of dues on the new basis. These 
resignations have been coming in slowly 
since Jan. 1. On that date the total mem- 
bership was 791; since then 186 firms have 
resigned, 37 are no longer in business, 
three have not indicated the number of 
ovens they are operating and, although 
they have not resigned, it has been im- 
possible for us, up to the present time, 
to bill them on the new basis. 

“An analysis of the reasons given by 
firms resigning shows that 71 of the 186 
withdrew from the association because 
the dues were too high, 16 felt that the 
benefits of the association membership 
did not justify the expense of member- 
ship, 10 resigned because of dissatisfac- 
tion with conditions within the associa- 
tion, seven resigned because of business 
conditions which compelled them to re- 
duce operating expenses, and four sold 
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or were amalgamated with firms already 
holding membership in the association. © 

“In six cases a change of management 
resulted in the resignation of the firm; 
five pie bakers resigned, giving as their 
reason the organization of their own na- 
tional association; 67 members gave no 
reason for their resignation and, although 
we have written them many times, they 
have failed to reply to our requests. ] 
think it may be safely assumed that 
these firms resigned because they did 
not care to pay the cost of membership, 

“At the present time 591 firms hold 
membership in the American Bakers’ As- 
sociation; these firms operate 2,552 


* ” 


The treasurer’s report, as it appears in 
the printed booklet and approved by H. 
W. Zinsmaster, shows that the receipts 
of the association for the year were $36,- 
353 and expenditures $51,604, leaving a 
balance on hand of $4,749. 


American Institute Day 
The American Institute of Baking day 
was held Sept. 15, and at it the presid- 


ing officers were A. L. Taggart, acting 
president, and Dr. H. E. Barnard. ‘Iwo 
interesting addresses were delivered hy 
Dr. W. W. Skinner, assistant chief Unit- 
ed States Bureau of Chemistry, and by 


Dr. L. A. Fitz; the former on “I ood 
Standards,” and the latter on “Wheat 
and Flour.” Various questions were put 
to Dr. Skinner with reference to stand- 
ards. He said that the standards com- 
mittee would meet at Washington, Sept. 
25, at which time the question of bread 
standards will again be discussed. 


OUR MARSHALING INDUSTRY 


I. K. Russell, editor of Baking ‘lech- 
nology, the official organ of the American 
Bakers’ Association, spoke briefly on 
“Our Marshaling Industry.” He said in 
part: “I take it that when flour men, 
wheat men, machinery men, supply men 
and bakers assemble on this great pier 
with more than $1,000,000 worth of ma- 
chinery as the center of attraction, they 
are marshaling the breadstuffs army for 
the battle ahead. This battle is, first, 
to increase the use of baked goods in the 
home, and second, to increase the use of 
bakers’ baked goods as against home 
baked products.” 

Mr. Russell told what the 
growers and the milk men had done to- 


orange 


ward developing their respective indus- 
tries, and added: “What are we doing 
in the baking industry to match this 
splendid work? We have plenty before 
us to do. There is the American [usti- 
tute of Baking. Some bakers wanted it 


because they saw that certain research 
problems must be carried out. Others 
wanted it to get trained bakers for their 
shops. 

“It is a splendidly equipped institute, 
in full running order, and why?  Be- 
cause millers and machinery men and 
supply men fairly rained in upon us the 
equipment necessary to work with. 
Every week a truck draws up to our 
building with some flour given freely 
to help the cause of good baking. It 
rolls through the hands of student bakers 
and a whole set of machinery consigned 
to the institute by machinery firms. 
Why? Because the millers and machin- 
ery men see that the baker must succeed 
in order for them to succeed. 

“The millers are taking such an inter- 
est in the baking industry because they 
see the time is coming when they must 
advertise bakers’ bread instead of {lour, 
to build up flour consumption. 

“Even the wheat growers come to our 
institute with a proposal that they would 
like to advertise bakers’ bread to in- 
crease their wheat sales to millers. It is 
a long chain, but every link must be 
sound and strong. By this co-operation 
we are beginning to get the answer to 
all the items being put into our multipli- 
cation table. 

“We, too, have studied our field. We 
find that many persons prefer toast to 
any other breakfast food. Yet if there 
is no electric toaster to make it, a great 
many folks pass to some other form of 
food. Therefore, we figure if we can get 
an electric toaster into every home where 
there is an electric socket we will in- 
crease the use of bread. Hence we have 
made a study in toasts and toasters, and 
are ready to ask the baking industry to 
finance a plan of distributing a low-cost 
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toaster to every bread customer in each 
baker’s territory. We figure we can dis- 
tribute them at car lot prices for each 
one sold. ; . 

“Yesterday we saw a baker win a prize 
for the best loaf of bread. Today we 
saw a notice on a great travelling oven 
that that particular loaf was baked in 
it. We heard makers of scientifically 
prepared shortening and scientifically 
prepared yeast food announce «that this 
baker used their modern ingredients. 
Then we heard a modern miller, whose 
plant was under scientific laboratory 
control, announce that the baker used 
his flour. Thus the prize loaf came hon- 
estly by its title and was of pedigreed 
parentage.” 

CHANGES IN CONSTITUTION 


The board of governors of the Ameri- 
can Bakers’ Association then submitted 
to the convention a number of recom- 
mendations and proposals bearing on 
amendments to the constitution. These 
referred to individual membership, asso- 
ciation membership, honorary members, 
and applications for membership. These 
recommendations were adopted. , 

The two following recommendations 
referring to codes and annual dues were 
also unanimously adopted: 

“That the new board of governors as 
constituted pursuant to the election of 
governors at this annual meeting be di- 
rected to amend the bylaws and modify 
the form of application for membership 
so as to make the sanitary code and code 
of ethics merely declaratory as the basis 
for an educational campaign among the 
membership of the association and 
throughout the baking industry, instead 
of mandatory and obligatory as condi- 
tions precedent to membership.” 

“That the new board of governors as 
constituted pursuant to the election of 
governors at this annual meeting be fur- 
ther directed to amend the bylaws so as 
materially to reduce the dues in the as- 
sociation, and that in making such reduc- 
tion the dues be made as low as may be, 
upon an oven basis, so as to induce the 
largest possible membership in the asso- 
ciation, consistent with the necessary re- 
quirement that such dues yield sufficient 
funds, estimated at $70,000, to continue 
in 1923 the splendid work of the associa- 
tion and the institute as conducted this 
year, and in this connection having in 
mind that the income from dues this 
year was collected from 427 members 
paying upon 2,003 ovens.” 


BOARD OF GOVERNORS 


The official ballots were then passed 
around and resulted in the election of 
the following to fill vacancies on the 
board of governors: 

Three-year term: L. F. Bolser, Minne- 
apolis; Richard Meyer, Paterson, N. J; 
Harry Freer, Akron, Ohio; J. N. Living- 
ston, Chicago; R. R. Beamish, Los An- 
geles; Alton Hathaway, Cambridge, 


Mass; Paul Stern, Milwaukee; Frank 
Hill, New York City; Ray Stritzinger, 
Norristown, Pa. 

Two-year term: C. A. Swanson, Hart- 
ford, Conn; F. O. Stone, Atlanta, Ga. 
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One-year term: J. P. Duffy, Rochester, 
N. Y; W. P. Matthaei, Spokane, Wash; 
Ben Weil, Cincinnati. 

Chairmen of standing committees: L. 
F. Bolser, finance and auditing; J. N. 
Livingston, American Institute of Bak- 
ing; A. L. Taggart, publicity and adver- 
tising; Ray Stritzinger, industrial rela- 
tions; F. O. Stone, sanitation. 


ELECTION OF OFFICERS 


Friday afternoon the newly elected 
board of governors met at the Sherman 
Hotel and elected the following officers 
for the ensuing year: 

W. H. Korn, Davenport, Iowa, presi- 
dent; J. N. Livingston, Chicago, first 
vice president; Paul Stern, Milwaukee, 
second vice president; Charles Paesch, 
Chicago, treasurer; Dr. H. E. Barnard, 
Chicago, secretary. 

The officers and chairmen of the vari- 
ous committees constitute the committees 
of the American Bakers’ Foundation and 
the American Institute of Baking. 


Allied Trades of the Baking Industry 

The meeting of the Allied Trades of 
the Baking Industry was held in the 
South Hall of the pier Sept. 13. In his 
opening words, William Evans, presi- 
dent of the organization, explained that 
it was not the intention of the directors 
to hold a long and tiresome convention, 
since the exhibition of bakery machinery 
was the first and real attraction at the 
pier. Consequently, the original pro- 
gramme was shortened and only two 
speakers were heard. 

Officers for the coming year were elect- 
ed, each man being unanimously chosen. 
John W. Burns, of the Larabee Flour 
Mills Corporation, Kansas City, was 
made president; Ben B. George, of the 
Procter & Gamble Co., Cincinnati, vice 
president; C. H. Van Cleef, of the 
American Diamalt Co., Cincinnati, re- 
elected secretary-treasurer. New direc- 
tors elected were William Evans, O. L. 
Steele, and Robert Garrison. 

The reading of reports and other rou- 
tine vusiness were omitted, and the first 
speaker was Dr. F. Osten-Sacken, lec- 
turer and instructor of the Sheldon 
School, Chicago. His subject was “Twen- 
tieth Century Salesmanship,” and with 
the use of charts Dr. Osten-Sacken gave 
illustrations of the basic principles of 
salesmanship. He explained that busi- 
ness has come to be a science, and that 
success in it must be grounded on scien- 
tific facts. In his opinion, the salesman 
of today, to be successful, must possess 
intellectual powers, emotional qualities, 
endurance and will power to no small 
degree. 

Ralph Parlette, the well-known public 
speaker, gave his famous talk on “Beans 
and Nuts,” in which he shows that, re- 
gardless of adverse circumstances, wrong 
social systems, etc., the intrinsically big 
men will come out on top every time. 


Pie Bakers’ Meeting 
The National Association of Wholesale 
Pie Bakers held its sixth annual conven- 
tion at the Drake Hotel, Chicago, Sept. 
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11-18. Between sessions the pie bakers 
mingled with the bread bakers at the 
municipal pier. 

Joseph C. Hutchison, of New York 
City, president of the association, pre- 
sided at the business meetings. After 
the formal opening Frank Rushton, chair- 
man of the committee on chemistry, 
Frank Bittles, chairman of the commit- 
tee on pie advertising and show cases, 
Albert Schulteis, chairman of the com- 
mittee on pie standards and materials, 
and C. W. Walters, chairman of the com- 
mittee on selling methods, made their 
reports, each of which brought forth 
more or less discussion. 


THE PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE 


President Hutchison in his annual ad- 
dress said that the primary incentive 
which led to the formation of the asso- 
ciation was the situation in which the pie 
bakers found themselves as a consequence 
of the World War. At that time the fed- 
eral authorities called all bakers to 
Washington to discuss conservation. As 
Mr. Hutchison was food administrator at 
Philadelphia, he took it upon himself to 
write a personal letter to all the pie 
bakers, advising them to meet him in 
Pittsburgh. At that meeting a special 
committee was appointed to co-operate 
with the federal food administrator. The 
committee worked faithfully, and held 
numerous important conferences in 
Washington and elsewhere. The result of 
this was the final organization of the pie 
bakers into a national body, and Mr. 
Hutchison was appointed its president. 

Speaking particularly of pies, Mr. 
Hutchison said: 

“When we consider that the upper and 
lower crusts of pie contain about 4 per 
cent of protein, fats, mineral salts and 
water, and the fruit filling embodies the 
beneficial characteristics noted above, you 
have in the completed pie an article of 
food which should rank very high in value 
as a product for human consumption. 
I firmly believe that you are all convinced 
that pie should take its proper place in 
the classification of foods, and the mem- 
bers of our association, as pie manufac- 
turers, must of necessity be regarded as 
conducting one of the important essential 
industries. 

“It is a well-known fact that in many 
cities, particularly in New England and 
some sections of the West, pies are eaten 
for breakfast, lunch and dinner. I feel 
assured that if the high food value of 
our product was more universally under- 
stood, the custom of eating pie three 
times daily would become general and 
our sales would be greatly stimulated.” 

Commenting further, Mr. Hutchison 
said that, from all the information he 
could gather, he felt positive that mil- 
lions of dollars were invested in the 
production of pies by exclusive pie bakers 
in the United States, and that the pie 
industry was by no means a small link 
in the industrial chain. He told what was 
being done toward the establishment of 
standards, and said that when a definite 
formula is finally adopted it will prove 
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most effective in expanding sales and ele- 
vating the commercial pie to the high 
plane to which it is justly entitled. fn 
closing he recommended that the asso- 
ciation hold semiannual conventions for 
the exchange of ideas and the dissemina- 
tion of information pertaining to pie 
baking. 

Dr. L. E. Sayre, a member of the fed- 
eral committee on definitions and stand- 
ards, explained the difficulties surround- 
ing the establishment of standards, after 
which Washington Platte, manager of the 
technical service department of the Mer- 
rell-Soule Sales Corporation, Syracuse, 
N. Y., spoke on “The Chemistry of Food 
Manufacture.” 

Other speakers at the meeting were 
Fred Millis, president of Fred Millis, 
Inc., advertising and general sales coun- 
sel, Indianapolis, Ind., F. H. Haserot, 
Cleveland, Ohio, and Frank Rushton, 
Rosedale, Kansas. 

A banquet was held the evening of the 
first day, at which Mr. Hutchison pre- 
sided as toastmaster. There were the 
usual after dinner talks by several promi- 
nent pie bakers, while community singing 
enlivened the proceedings. 

All the old officers were re-elected, as 
follows: Joseph C. Hutchison, president; 
Albert Schulteis, Elmer G. Case, and B. 
B. Vander Veer, vice presidents; H. J. 
Boerth, C. W. Walters, Joseph P. Frisbie, 
directors; James J. Regan, secretary and 
treasurer. 


Wisconsin Bakers Meet 


The Wisconsin Association of Master 
Bakers held their annual convention at 
Milwaukee Sept. 12, after which the con- 
vention adjourned in a body to Chicago 
to attend the national meeting and visit 
the machinery exhibit. The delegates 
came into Chicago on a special train, 
each coach bearing banners indicating 
that the train was chartered by the Wis- 
consin association. 

At its meeting the association adopted 
the following resolution: 

“We, the Wisconsin Association of 
Master Bakers, hereby declare our con- 
viction based upon the observation and 
experience of many years, that the ex- 
changing of bakery goods, or the return 
of goods that have been sold or consigned 
for sale to grocery or other stores, is an 
indefensible, wasteful and obnoxious 
practice. That it enhances the price of 
bread to consumers and that it is con- 
trary to sanitary principles. 

“We hereby instruct and authorize our 
board of directors to support and help 
strengthen the present law by all means 
at their command, and to oppose strenu- 
ously any attempt by persons or organi- 
zations to effect its repeal or in any way 
to weaken it. We hold that bakers as 
well as other persons who do practice the 
return of stales, should be made amen- 
able under this law.” 

The association also went on record as 
favoring a standard bread weight of 1 lb, 
114 lbs, 2 lbs and multiples thereof, with 
a tolerance that would be agreeable to 
members. 
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Oshkosh was selected as the meeting 
place for 1923. 

All the officers were re-elected as fol- 
lows: Joseph Poehlmann, president, Mil- 
waukee; C. L. Sorensen, vice president, 
Racine; Joseph W. Pinzer, secretary, 
Milwaukee; Joseph T. Fischer, treasurer, 
North Milwaukee. 


Bread Contest 


The Bakery Equipment Manufactur- 
ers’ Association offered substantial 
prizes for the best loaves of bread ex- 
hibited at the convention. The first 
prize was a $350 gold medal, the second 
$200 in cash, and the third $100 in cash. 
Several hundred loaves were submitted, 
and the judges were all picked men. 

After an exciting contest the first 
prize was awarded to the Hall Baking 
Co., of Buffalo, N. Y. After the con- 
vention, Paul H. Helms, president of 
the Hall. Baking Co., was flooded with 
requests from bakers all over the coun- 
try asking him to announce the kind of 
flour used in the manufacture of his gold 
medal loaf. Mr. Helms thinks it would 
be unfair to other millers to mention the 
brands of flour that were used in the 
particular run in which the prize loaf 
was produced. However, he is willing 
to state that the bread was made from 
half northern spring wheat flour and 
half Kansas flour. He has always tried 
to maintain this blend. 

Mr. Helms started in business about 
seven years ago with one wagon, doing 
a house-to-house business. Today he 
uses 110 wagons, and his gross business 
last year totaled about $1,500,000. 

The second prize, $200, was awarded 
to the Schulze Baking Co., of Detroit, 
Mich., and the third prize, $100, to 
Adolph Benz, Jr., of Peoria, IIl. 


Entertainment 


The entertainment features at the Chi- 
cago convention were perhaps the most 
elaborate ever undertaken at a bakers’ 
convention in this country. Each evening 
there was a big vaudeville performance 
in Congress Hall at the municipal pier. 
There was dancing every night, and 
usually there was some surprise feature. 
One evening the hall was converted into 
an old-time frontier town gambling joint. 
It was listed as Calamity Jane’s dance 
hall, and Denver Dan’s gambling joint. 
Roulette wheels were in evidence, and the 
committee furnished every one with 
stage money with which to gamble. 
James I. Marshall, president of the Mid- 
dleby-Marshall Oven Co., Chicago, was 
chairman of the entertainment committee, 
and under the able idance, and the 
finances provided by the exhibition com- 
mittee, everything moved smoothly. 

Each afternoon there was some spe- 
cial feature of entertainment for the la- 
dies at the convention. This particular 
part of the entertainment was in charge 
of B. B. Grenell, president of the Chap- 
man & Smith Co., and during the week 
he was the most popular man in Chicago. 


Convention Specials 


One of the largest convention parties 
arriving was the “George P. Reuter Spe- 
cial” from New York City, over the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad, leaving New York at 
2:55 p.m., Sept. 9, and arriving in Chi- 
cago the next day at 10:45 a.m. The train 
was run as the second section of the 
“Broadway Limited,” and consisted of six 
Pullman sleepers, dining car, club car 
and observation car. A special menu was 
provided for the party, and each table in 
the dining car had a bouquet of flowers 
from Mr. Reuter’s gardens on Long 
Island. Candy was provided for the 
ladies in the party and cigars for the 
men, all through the kindness of Mr. 
Reuter. This was said to be one of the 
largest convention parties that ever trav- 
elled on the “Broadway Limited,” and 
Mr. Reuter is to be congratulated. 

Hugh V. Keiser, of Springfield, Mass., 
president of the New England Bakers’ 
Association, with the assistance of a num- 
ber of allied tradesmen, brought in the 
“New England Special,” consisting of 
three Pullman cars, over the New York 
Central Railroad. The party left Boston 
Sunday evening, Sept. 10, and arrived in 
Chicago the following afternoon. 

A party of bakers and allied tradesmen 
arrived on Monday morning from Kan- 
sas City and near-by points over the 
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Santa Fe Railroad in charge of Otis B. 
Durbin, of the Durbin Brokerage Co., 
Kansas City. 

One of the largest delegations from the 
Potomac States to attend a national bak- 
ers’ convention travelled in three special 
Pullman cars over the Baltimore & Ohio 
Railroad on train No. 5, in charge of 
J. H. Woolridge, Washington, D.C. The 
train left Baltimore Sept. 10, at 12:15 
p-m., Camden station, and Washington 
at 1:15, arriving in Chicago the next 
morning at 9 o’clock. Bakers and allied 
tradesmen were picked up as far west 
as Pittsburgh. 

The Pittsburgh delegation to the con- 
vention was the largest ever sent out of 
the Steel City, and was due to the effective 
work of Horace W. Crider, president of 
the Western Pennsylvania Bakers’ Asso- 
ciation, Harry C. Elste, district manager 
of the Fleischmann Co., and S. S. Wat- 
ters, treasurer of the association, and a 
member of the board of governors of the 
American Bakers’ Association. Three 
Pullman cars were filled, and were at- 
tached to the first section of the Chicago 


- Express. 


Siebel Alumni Association 

In connection with the convention, the 
baking division of the Siebel Alumni 
Association held a highly interesting 
meeting on Sept. 15. It was opened by 
the president, Mr. Maegerlein, who 
touched upon the continued growth of 
the association and the great interest 
manifested by the members of the 
alumni. 

He was followed by other speakers, 
Dr. F. P. Siebel, president of Siebel 
Tech, giving an interesting résumé on 
the educational value of the numerous 
exhibits. The dean of the school, Pro- 
fessor Stuhlmann, followed with a dis- 
sertation on “bread baking,” 

Dr. C. C. MacLane spoke on the im- 
portant relation of yeast and bread. A 
resolution was unanimously passed pro- 
viding for the attendance of at least 
1,000 alumni members at the fiftieth an- 
niversary of the school, to be celebrated 
in Chicago next year. 

Practical demonstrations on fancy dec- 
orating of pastry, cakes and other fancy 
bakery goods were held at the booth 
occupied by the Siebel Institute of Tech- 
nology. Dr. F. P. Siebel, president, A. 
G. Shreck, Professor F. Stuhlmann, dean, 
represented the institute, and explained 
the plans and the courses of the school 
of baking operated by them. Fred Knab 
had charge of the decorating work and 


the demonstrations that were made in 
the booth, 


The Exhibition 


The monster exposition of bakery 
equipment, machinery and supplies held 
on the municipal pier, in conjunction with 
the various bakers’ conventions, was in 
every way a thorough success. It was 
undoubtedly the greatest of its kind ever 
held in this country, and the Bakery 
Equipment Manufacturers’ Association, 
which was responsible for arranging this 
show, is to be highly congratulated on the 
outcome. While all the members of the 
association worked hard to make the ex- 
position a success, special praise is due 
to the committee directly in charge. 

Felix Notz, president of the American 
Oven & Machine Co., acted as chair- 
man; C. W. Helm, president of the 
Helm-Built Oven Co., was secretary, and 
Arthur W. Fosdyke, president of the 
Superior Oven Co., treasurer, and with 
the able assistance of the various com- 
mittee workers directed and co-ordinated 
the entire work of making the exhibition 
a reality. 

All those who know what these men 
have accomplished in making this exhi- 
bition what it really was, and what it 
will mean to the industry in the future, 
take occasion to congratulate them and 
feel positive, in doing so, that all the 
bakers of America who attended the ex- 
hibition will feel equally grateful to 
these men. 

Bruce M. Warner, secretary of the 
Bakery Equipment Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation, acted in the capacity of man- 
ager of the exhibition, taking charge of 
the sale of space, and worked faithfully 
and hard, and the large number of ex- 
hibitors can be directly credited to his 
efficient efforts. 

There were about 140 exhibitors, and 
the booths, on the whole, were most at- 
tractive. They contained everything in 
the baker’s line, ranging from small tools 
to large travelling ovens. 

The following is a list of the firms 
which had displays, with a short descrip- 
tion of equipment and food products fea- 
tured, and some of their representatives 
present: 

Ward Baking Co., New York: A very 
attractive display, and demonstrated Ar- 
kady yeast food. A staff of trained 
chemists and salesmen were present. The 
booth was beautifully illuminated, and 
signs were displayed reading “Pioneers 
in Baking Science,” “Arkady Won Its 
Spurs in the World War,” “Start With 


Half the Yeast, Grow the Balance ii: the 


Dough.” The concern featured, among 
other things, a complete operating lab- 
oratory, an electric oven baking lead, 


molding and mixing operations in minia- 
ture, also a Sevigne wrapping machine in 
operation, the first of its kind for wrap- 
ping loaves of “Tip-Top” bread. A 
framed citation from the Department of 
War was displayed, eulogizing Arkady 
and to the effect that this product cided 
materially in obtaining, victory for the 
arms of the United States in the World 
War. Some of the _ representatives: 
George S. Ward, president, J. B. Arthur, 
first vice president, Ralph D. Ward, sec- 
ond vice president, John Tolley, super- 
intendent of production, Dr. R. M. .\llen, 


director research products department, 
Vv. P. McKinney, advertising manager, 
and responsible for the booth decora- 


tions, Charles P. Oliver, sales maniger, 
J. S. Summers, S. F. Dalton, I. J. 
Macrorie, C. S. McCarthy, W. K. Holmes, 
D. E. Crisman, R. S. Harland, |. S. 
Gardiner, E. J. Lloyd, H. L. Folkerth, 
W. C. Dorn, C. E. Parent, R. S. Sherman, 
George Hoernle, E. F. Webber, J. S. 
Hines. 

Joseph Baker Sons & Perkins Co., Inc. 
White Plains, N. Y: A great exhibit, 
covering approximately a space 135 feet 
long by 48 feet wide, showing a complete 
modern flour handling outfit, with many 
novel features. This included three dough 
mixers of various types, with all acces- 
sories, and an air cooling device for the 
mixers; dividers of several types, espe- 
cially featuring the new six box, heavy 
duty, high speed divider. A four box 
divider, rounder and proofer were in daily 
operation, and bread was manufactured 
on a commercial scale and baked in 4 
Simplex type, gas fired, travelling oven. 
All baking operations were supervise: by 
John Tolley, of the Ward Baking Co. 
who received many congratulation: on 
the fine bread produced. After the latter 
was baked, it was conveyed to a bread 
cooler erected ‘by the Union Steel |’rod- 
ucts Co., and discharged to a conveyor 
leading to a Sevigne bread wrapping ™a- 
chine, where the loaves were wrappe«! in 
paper specially prepared for this exhibit. 
Among those of the company present 
were R. E. Baker, president, E. H. Ford, 
first vice presiednt, Joseph A. Baker, J- 
E. Baker, William D. Bleier, Chicag? 
manager, and Carl Pletscher, general 
superintendent. : 

Red Star Yeast & Products Co., Mil- 
waukee, Wis: Tastefully decorated rest 
and service room. About 28 representa- 
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tives were present, including W. H. 
Clark, sales manager, Franklin Bergen- 
thal, W. I. Kaufman, John J. Paar, E. 
A. Ahlstrom, W. J. Mycue, J. J. Vogel, 
H. Boeskoll, A. G. Kastler, W. Hussel- 
man, W. A. Hoffman, J. P. Burns, J. S. 
Laurence, F. P. Fisher, R. Graybiel. 

American Bakers Machinery Co., St. 
Louis: Divider, rounder, proofer and 
mixer. Those present included T. W. 
Remmers, president, C. L. Russell, vice 
president, W. S. Amidon, sales manager, 
and the following representatives: . 
Shaumburg, H. W. Sterling, John R. 
Carey, Frank Carey, E. T. De Reamer. 

Union Steel Products Co., Ltd., Albion, 
Mich: Booth space covered about 2,000 
square feet, exhibiting racks, troughs, 
proofing boxes, baskets and a continuous 
bread toaster. This concern also fea- 
tured a cooler and conveying system in 
conjunction with the Baker travelling 
oven and Sevigne wrapping machine. 
Representatives present: George E. Dean, 
president, Brockway Dickie, secretary, 
George P. Griffin, C. T. Hatch, Charles 
Gaffeny, L. G. Burns, H. M. Bachman. 

Schulze Advertising Service, Chicago: 
A taking display of bread brands and 
advertising matter. Signs of well-known 
brands, such as Butter-Nut, Pan-Dandy, 
Luxury, Butter-Krust, Honey Girl, and 
samples of Mother Goose cards occupied 
a prominent position. W. A. Freeman, 
general manager, had with him J. P. 
McNally, E. Doering, H. W. Lense, R. 
Richter, L. Hennig and M. Sothern. 

The Campbell System, Inc., Kansas 
City, Mo: Displayed samples of “Pani- 
plus” under the guidance of practical 
demonstrators. This is a bread ingredi- 
ent compound, and is said, when added 
to doughs, to improve the quality of 
bread and increase the absorption of the 
flour used. J. W. Carence was in charge, 
accompanied by J. E. Madsen, G. K. 
Lueth, D. F. Leisenring ana Walter Han- 
dreck. 

Malt-Diastase Co., New York: Used its 
booth as a rest room. George P. Reuter, 
vice president, was accompanied by C. S. 
Jacobson, H. N. Weinstein, A. E. Whit- 
aker and S. F. Pias. 

Union Machinery Co., Joliet, Ill: Full 
line of machinery, including divider, 
rounder, automatic overhead proofer, 
molder, bun rounder, mixer and wrap- 
ping machine. Frank Streich, president, 
William N. Elwood, general manager, 
and Paul Franke, I. J. White, L. Gehrity, 
H. Lockwood, E. Johnson and J. Wilde 
represented this company. 

Petersen Oven Co., Chicago: Showed 
pictures of installations of its travelling 
and peel ovens, under direction of Wil- 
liam F. Petersen, president, C. W. Ros- 
sow, I. J. White and W. L. Mueller. 
Four other representatives were also 
present. 

The American Diamalt Co., Cincinnati: 
large rest room, and exhibited a small 
hakeshop, giving practical demonstra- 
tions of Diamalt in cookies. Those of 
the company present were Walter D. 
’hillips and J. D. Wachman, vice presi- 
dents, J. F, Behrend, treasurer, C. H. 
Van Cleef, sales manager, G. Russell, as- 

istant sales manager, and 20 representa- 

Duhrkop Oven Co., New York: Pic- 
tures of Duhrkop ovens and, with a dis- 
lay of bricks, showed new methods of 
‘uilding baking chamber arches. J. C. 
I inley, general manager, and H. L. Cal- 
meet Chicago representative, were in 
charge. 

the J. H. Day Co., Cincinnati: Fea- 
‘ured an automatic single bucket proofer, 
‘our pocket divider, rounder, molder, 
‘ype C automatic outfit, consisting of 
‘uixers, flour plant, scale hopper and tem- 
pering tank, Also Day’s Corby dough 
inixer No. 5, Hercules type, with cooling 
ind refrigerating plant; Gem mixer and 
eg beater, Those of the company pres- 
ent were F, M. Dudley, vice. president, 

- E. Bonney, C. S. Hurst, and M. R. 

Sentman, in charge of the exhibit, also 
cight other representatives. 
,, Edward Katzinger Co., Chicago: Big 
‘ine of Ekeo bread and cake pans on 
display, Arthur Katzinger, general man- 
ager, had with him Paul Chapman, Paul 
Crissey, M. Marder and six others. 

W. E. Long Co., Chicago: A large 
Staff explained its advertising, laboratory 
and accounting service, aided by very in- 
teresting charts, one being a comparative 
route profit and loss statement. The lat- 
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ter attracted a good deal of attention. 
Those present included W. E. Long, 
president, D. P. Chindblom, vice presi- 
dent, W. D. Warrick, Thomas E. King, 
L. W. Haas, George M. Dunn, and Paul 
Weilatz. 

Ekco Engineering Co., Chicago: Ex- 
hibited Ekco high-speed dough mixer and 
an air conditioning outfit. Arthur Kat- 
zinger and four other representatives 
were present. 

Hubbard Oven Co., Chicago: No. 10 
portable Hubbard oven, with steam boiler 
attached, and Acme gas oven. Those of 
the company present included Mrs. H. 
O. Bennett, president, J. W. Hickling, 
F. C. Panuska, J. F. Steele, W. E. Fox, 
and H. O. Bennett, Jr. 

Liberty Yeast Corporation, New York: 
Well-decorated booth, in which were ex- 





Ward Baking Co.’s plants. H. A. Se- 
vigne, general manager, F. J. Sevigne, 
sales manager, were accompanied by F. 
A. Gordon, superintendent, and W. G. 
Breatt. 

Middleby-Marshall Oven Co., Chicago: 
Smallest sized model D Middleby oven. 
Those present were J. I. Marshall, presi- 
dent, Jack Faulds, Gay Larson, J. Lawry, 
Carl Schubert and Frank Nelson. 

Pabst Corporation, Milwaukee: Dem- 
onstrated Fermentone, by aid of samples. 
Those present included H. W. Jordens, in 
charge, A. M. Mueller, George Michaels, 
L. G, Robinson, and C. W. Hagemann. 

Nashua Gummed & Coated Paper Co., 
Nashua, N. H: Display of special wrap- 
ping paper for the Sevigne machine. 

Worcester Salt Co., New York: A com- 
plete line of salt. Those present were A. 


James I. Marshall, Chicago 
Chairman of the Entertainment Committee 


hibited samples of yeast. A number of 
the company were present, including R. 
E. Brierley, vice president, S. E. Wollf, 
assistant to the president, L. Chadwick, 
C. P. Brennan, western manager, Dr. 
Gruenewald, and 15 others. 

The Century Machine Co., Cincinnati: 
A molder, with extension, Petri rounder, 
cake machines, four sizes of cake mixers, 
sifter box for cake mixer (new feature), 
and attachment stands. Paul Esselborn, 
president, was accompanied by H. H. 
Hackstedde, _secretary-treasurer, and 
seven representatives. 

Jaburg Brothers, Inc.. New York: A 
Jay Bee improved ball-bearing rounder 
and a line of Jay Bee better loaf bread 
pans. Hugo F. Jaburg, Jr., and S. 
Baragiola, were in charge of the exhibit. 

National Bread Wrapping Machine 
Co., Nashua, N. H: Featured its type M 
bread wrapping machine. Seventy of 
these machines are now being used in the 


F. W. St. John, vice president, J. J. 
Coyne, Chicago manager, C. W. Hager, 
Columbus, Ohio, and P. O. Hunter, De- 
troit, Mich. 

Procter & Gamble Co., Cincinnati: A 
very attractive electrical design of its 
trademark, which is the new moon with 
13 stars. A can of its product, Crisco, 
was revolving on the tip of the moon. 
Ben B. George was accompanied by J. G. 
Parry and one representative. 

Smith Scale Co., Columbus, Ohio: A 
varied line of “Exact Weight” bread 
scales for hand scaling of dough, and 
checking divider. Those in attendance 
were Walter Smith, vice president, R. 
McCallum, Earl B. Elder, Thomas Flan- 
nigan, and K. L. Hertel. 

American Oven & Machine Co., Chi- 
cago: Featured the new Notz mixer, 
which has an entirely novel driving mech- 

P. Ballantine & Sons, Newark, N. J: 
Demonstrated Drymalt—120 degree malt 
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syrup. T. L. Jordan, sales manager, was 
accompanied by John T. Greene, E. C. 
Bowie, George Mahla and W. J. Meade. 
anism, also air cooling and washing de- 
vice, and New Era mixers and bag 
cleaner. Felix Notz was in charge, ac- 
companied by three assistants. 

Superior Oven Co., Chicago: Superior 
continuous baking double chamber and 
revolving ovens. A. W. Fosdyke and 
three representatives were present. 

Diamond Crystal Salt Co., St. Clair, 
Mich: Attractive display of samples of 
Diamond salt. F. Z. Wright was in 
charge, assisted by W. H. Dolan and W. 
L. Newman. 

Dry Milk Co., New York: Varied line 
of milk products. H. W. Walker, sales 
manager, and five representatives, were 
present. 

Peerless Wire Goods Co., La Fayette, 
Ind: Roll rim wire baskets, proof racks, 
shelving. Those present from the com- 
pany were J. J. Wiselogel, E. H. Schil- 
ling, and Harry Deephouse. 

Petri & Jones Co., Inc., Boston: Petri 
rounder, Wizard combination roll divider 
and rounder, which is something new, 
Crescent roll machine, waxed paper print- 
ing device and a Hayssen wrapping ma- 
chine. G. H. Petri, of Boston, and 
John J. Murphy looked after the interests 
of this firm. 

California Peach & Fig Growers, Fres- 
no, Cal: Demonstrated and featured 
fresh ripe kettle cooked figs for pies, 
and gave away several samples. Fred 
Mayer was in charge. 

Champion Machinery Co., Joliet, Ill: 
Roller bearing dough mixer, Champion 
flour sifter and other machines. W. E. 
Fay and six representatives were present. 

Fred C. Strype, New York: Presented 
advertising service and featured several 
new bread brands. 

Columbus Show Case Co., Columbus, 
Ohio: Show cases of various types. This 
concern was represented by A. L. Ode- 
brecht and R. D. Ward. 

Doughnut Machine Corporation, New 
York: Automatic doughnut machine, the 
product of which was served with a cup 
of coffee free under the direction of Mrs. 
M. Paulitz. Among those present were 
Roy Mauvais, B. C. Black and six dis- 
trict representatives. 

Chapman & Smith Co., Chicago: Beau- 
tiful display of general bakery supplies, 
featuring jellies, jams, baking powder, 
extracts, almond paste and pie fillings. 
B. B. Grenell, president, was accompa- 
nied by Leighton Jones, P. W. Blackman, 
B. C. Gardner, F. C. Doerffel and 10 
salesmen. 

Dutchess Tool Co., Beacon, N. Y: 
Bread dough divider, Dutchess rounder, 
two roll dough dividers and oven lamps. 
John M. Van Houten and C. F. Getler 
looked after the interests of this firm. 

Menasha Printing & Carton Co., Me- 
nasha, Wis: Revolving pyramid of waxed 
bread wrappers, with fancy designs. 
Those present were W. A. Brooks, Elmer 
Mack, J. V. Byrnes and 10 representa- 
tives. 

Bennett Oven Co., Battle Creek, Mich: 
Large Perfection oven and a gas oven. 
Those present included Sid Bennett and 
his son, G. H. Bennett, Henry Spilker, 
S. W. Carroll and C. P. Brown. 

William Evans Advertising Service, 
Chicago: Displayed advertising matter 
and plans for service campaigns. Wil- 
liam Evans and C, O. Dickelman were 
in charge. 

Peerless Bread Machine Co., Sidney, 
Ohio: Sifting machine, three speed for- 
ward and reverse dough treating ma- 
chines, dough mixers, proofers and loaf 
molder. F. X. Lauterbur, F. C. Black 
and eight representatives were in attend- 
ance. 

Read Machinery Co., York, Pa: Ten 
models of cake mixers, featuring im- 
provements made in same since 1906, a 
1923 dough mixer, also drawings showing 
flour handling outfits, proofers and blend- 
ers. O. R. Read, secretary and general 
manager, had with him John Spangler, 
Max Muehler and 10 demonstrators. 

International Co., Baltimore: Egg 
products. Those of the firm present in- 
cluded J. A. H. Andes, R. M. Richards, 
C. P. Caraway and E. L. Mitchell. 

Newark Paraffine & Parchment Co., 
New York: Replica of the company’s 
New York building, covered with loaves 
of bread wrapped with waxed paper of 
many designs. W. J. Eisner, president, 
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had: with him Joseph Bambrick, R. C. 
Constantine, J. Moyer and Joseph Gott- 
lieb. 


S. Gumpert & Co., Brooklyn, N. Y: 
Cake whip, fillings extracts, baking pow- 
der and meringue powder. D. W. Jano- 
ver was in charge, with nine assistants. 

J. W. Allen & Co., Chicago: Large line 
of bakers’ supplies, featuring jellies, 
jams and bakers’ tools, and a Read cake 
machine. H. W. Allen, Frank W. Allen 
and six representatives were present. 

Triumph Electric & Ice Machine Co., 
Cincinnati: Exhibited a_ refrigerating 
plant for cooling water and air for dough 
mixers. V. Schwallie was in charge. 

H. L. Schroeder, Chicago: Line of 
proofing peels. Mr. Schroeder was as- 
sisted by his son, Otto. 

Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 
East Pittsburgh, Pa: Automatic section- 
al bake oven, handled by C. C. Boos and 
J. E. Entress. 

White Co., Cleveland, Ohio: White 
truck chassis, and showed moving slides 
of its different types of trucks. This 
firm was represented by J. C. Bugg and 
J. C. Campbell. f 

Hobart Mfg. Co., Troy, Ohio: Full line 
of pastry mixers in five sizes. Gus Eich- 
man was accompanied by J. M. Johnson, 
R. L. Henderson, A. L. Norrington and 
20 salesmen. 

American Bread Wrapper Co., Chica- 

0: Well-decorated booth, containing big 

isplay of waxed bread wrappers. Emil 
Frisch, president, was accompanied by 
several assistants. 

P. M. Lattner Mfg. Co., Cedar Rapids, 
Iowa: Automatic steam generator. Those 
present were P. M. Lattner and R. L. 
Eikenberry. 

Triumph Mfg. Co., Cincinnati: An at- 
tractive display, consisting of cookie 
dropper, complete automatic electric out- 
fit, new cake mixer and kitchen machine, 
in charge of E. W. Heckel, G. Jensen, 
H. F. Dornette, William Weimer, Paul 
Ward and August Moening. 

Ward Motor Vehicle Co., Mount Ver- 
non, N. ¥: Electric trucks. Shown by 
Charles Peck, H. Salvat and Edgar 
Parker. 

August Maag Co., Baltimore: Tamco 
tinned bake pans and Kleen-Krust steel 
shod bread pans. A. J. Will, George H. 
Litz, Jr., and William A. Leimbach 
looked after the interests of this firm. 

General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. 
Y: Motors and equipment adapted to 
baking industry. This firm had 90 
motors in use on the exhibition machin- 
ery out of about 138 displaved. William 
Bray was in charge, assisted by 14 rep- 
resentatives. 

Electric Storage Battery Co., Philadel- 
phia: Exide ironclad batteries, with sev- 
eral representatives present. 

Walker Vehicle Co., Chicago: Light de- 
livery trucks, under the direction of F. 
E. McCall and J. E. Dickson. 

Chicago Flag & Decorating Co., Chi- 
cago: Service electric signs, in charge of 
L. E. McGlaughlin and W. L. Stevens. 

Everedy Machine Co., Philadelphia: 
Cake batter scaling machine and raisin 
cleaning machine, in charge of N. B. 
Chaveas and an assistant. 

Colborne Mfg. Co., Chicago: Pie ma- 
chinery, featuring an automatic rimmer 
and Rotary machine. D. W. Smith and 
F. W. Church were in charge. 

Bahnson Co., Winston-Salem, N. C: 
Humidifying system, under direction of 
F. S. Frambach. 

Freymark Steam Generator Co., St. 
Louis: Automatic steam boiler. Fred H. 
Schaub was in charge, with two repre- 
sentatives. 

Service Caster & Truck Co., Kansas 
City, Mo: Bakery equipment casters, 
demonstrated by S. E. Fifield and I. R. 
Swanson. 

Ad. Seidel & Sons, Chicago: General 
line of bakers’ supplies, including jellies, 
jams, extracts, honey, cream cake mix, 
and meringue powder. L. A. Seidel, 
Walter F. Seidel and 18 others were 
present. 

Hayssen Mfg. Co., Sheboygan, Wis: 
Hayssen bread wrapping machine. A. 
Hayssen, C. Wehrmann and Charles 
Saunders were in attendance. 

G. B. Lewis Co., Watertown, Wis: 
Bakers’ shipping boxes and the “Lewis 
War Box.” Those present were G. E. 
Bacon, L. W. Parks and C. D. Dott. 

Sun-Maid Raisin Growers, Fresno, Cal: 
Distributed samples of Sun-Maid raisins. 
Those present were G. S. Love, service 
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department, L. Gazarian, New York, J. 
M. Hill, Chicago, Charles Fink, H. Wind- 
sor and E. C. Braughtan. 

Roberts Portable Oven Co., Chicago: 
Used its booth as a rest room, and 
showed pictures of its various types of 
ovens. 

Kotten Machine Co., Jersey City, N. J: 
Showed an automatic cake sealing de- 
positor, under direction of Irwin Elliott. 

California Fruit Growers’ Exchange, 
Los Angeles: Demonstrated the use of 
pure orange and lemon juice in the bake- 
shop. A. L. Wyman was in charge. 

Joe Lowe Co., Brooklyn, N. Y: Gave 
baking demonstrations of certified egg 
products and specialties. Joe Lowe, E. 
C. Baum and 12 salesmen were present. 

Henry H. Ottens Mfg. Co., Philadel- 
phia: Line of specialties, flavoring ex- 
tracts and certified food colors. William 
E. Weber was in charge. 

Anheuser-Busch, Inc., St. Louis: Malt 
extract. Among those present were O. 
P. Deorr, Homer Teigler, Walter Busch, 
Charles Kappel and E. Grupp. 

D. W. Cass Co., Cleveland, Ohio: Pan 
oil, trough grease and divider oil. D. W. 
Cass was assisted by three representa- 
tives. 

Daniel K. Allison, Milwaukee, Wis: 
Colvine economy sealer and an Allison 
high speed mixer. 

Lockwood Mfg. Co., Cincinnati: Full 
line of pans. H. A. Lockwood, presi- 
dent, was in charge, assisted by five 
salesmen. 

T. A. Faulds Co., Inc., Boston: Aunt 
Tilly’s pound cakes and flavor oil. 
Thomas A. Faulds and T. E. Douglas 
were present. 

Thomson Machine Co., Belleville, N. J: 
Fifteen machines of various types, in- 
cluding the new homogenizer device. E. 
T. Parsons was in charge, accompanied 
by 10 representatives. 

H. J. Keith Co., Boston: Line of egg 
products, with L. G. Robinson in charge. 

Colson Co. Elyria, Ohio: “Quiet” 
trucks. 

Invisible Color Print Corporation, New 
York: Booth used as a rest room. 

Bear-Stewart Co., Chicago: Full line 
of jams, jellies, preserves, extracts, and 
meringue powder. Charles Bear, Earl 
Stewart and five representatives were in 
attendance. 

Filler Mfg. Co., Inc. Philadelphia: 
Cake batter scaling machine and cake 
cutting machine, under direction of John 
Geyer and V. B. Salisbury. 

Hirsch Bros. Co., Chicago: Exact whip 
powder, flavorings and bakers’ special- 
ties. Those present included A. Hirsch, 
president, Lee J. Hirsch, B. J. Hirsch, 
William Hirsch and three others. 

General Motors Truck Co., Pontiac, 
Mich: Bakers’ trucks. W. L. Mahon in 
charge, with three representatives. 

Edwin E. Bartlett, Nashua, N. H: 
Nashua pie crust forming machine. 

Southern Cotton Oil Trading Co., New 
York and Chicago: Wesson process oils. 
A large number of representatives were 
present. 

Battle Creek (Mich.) Bread Wrapping 
Machine Co: Bread wrapping machines. 
J. G. Redner was in charge, with six 
assistants. 

Stein-Hall Mfg. Co., Chicago and New 
York: Badex, a bread improver, was 
featured by H. G. McKane, sales man- 
ager, assisted by six representatives. 

Helm-Built Oven Co., Chicago: Minia- 
ture Helm-Built oven. C. Helm was 
present, with several salesmen. 

A. H. Barber Creamery Supply Co., 
Detroit, Mich: Viscolizer, internal tube 
cooler and a Maning mixer for creamery 
supplies. 

John W. Ladd Co., Detroit, Mich: Vis- 
colizer and International filter. 

J. W. Cherry Co., Cedar Rapids, Iowa: 
Mixing vat. 

Tin Decorating Co., Baltimore: Fea- 
tured Tindeco tin decorative boxes. John 
U. Lemmon, Jr., was in charge. 

Hammersley Mfg. Co. New York: 
Waxed bread wrappers. G. O. Strecker 
and F. M. Schafer were present. 

Creamery Package Mfg. Co., Chicago: 
Homogenizer, dairy apparatus and sup- 
plies. Present were J. W. Hansen and 
several representatives. 

E. A. Bear Co., Chicago: Bakers’ spe- 
cialties and meringue powder. E. A. 
Bear, M. E. Bear, E. J. Ehret and three 
representatives were in attendance. 

Carter Bloxoned Flooring Co., Kansas 
City, Mo: Bloxoned flooring, and pic- 


tures of installations. R. G. Stowell 
was in charge, assisted by C. J. Carter. 

United States Foil Co., Louisville, Ky: 
Master metal cake wrappers and sam- 
ples of foil paper. 

American Paper Container Co., Toledo, 
Ohio: Cake boxes. H. E. Roll was in 
charge. 

McCormick Co., Inc., Pittsburgh, Pa: 
Pictures of bakeries designed by this 
firm. J. E. Hopkins was in charge. 

Calumet Baking Powder Co., Chicago: 
Samples of its baking powder. A large 
number of representatives were present. 

Milburn Wagon Co., Toledo, Ohio. 
Milburn electric trucks. 

Reo Motor Car Co., Chicago: Bakery 
delivery trucks. Several salesmen were 
present. 

Edward Kuttnauer, Chicago: Kelly 
improved oven grates. 

Corn Products Refining Co., New York: 
C. H. Kirland and three representatives 





John W. Burns, Louisville, Ky., New Presi- 
dent of the Allied Trades Association 


looked after the Cerelose sugar depart- 
ment. and two representatives and two 
demonstrators were in the Mazola de- 
partment. 

Hilker & Bletsch Co., Chicago: Bakers’ 
specialties, flavorings and colorings. C. 
R. Kraemer was in charge, accompanied 
by five representatives. 

John F. Jelke Co., Chicago: Shorten- 
ings. Ernest Valy was in charge, with 
10 assistants. 

Merrell-Soule Sales Corporation, Syra- 
cuse, N. Y: Powdered whole milk, pow- 
dered skimmed milk and Nonesuch mince 
meat. Numerous representatives were 
in attendance. 

Commercial Truck Co., Philadelphia. 
Electric trucks. 

Atlas Truck Corporation, York, Pa: 
Electric trucks. ; 

Reciprocal Exchange, Kansas City, 
Mo: Diagrams of baking plants carried 
for fire and liability insurance. Bruce 
Dodson, Jr., R. Wetzel and R. D. Nash 
were present. 

J. B. Ford Co., Wyandotte, Mich: 
Wyandotte cleaner and cleanser. H. J. 
Willwerth was in charge, assisted by five 
others. 

Central Waxed Paper Co., Chicago: 
Waxed bread wrappers. Several repre- 
sentatives were in attendance. 

Miller Mfg. Co., Kalamazoo, Mich: 
Wrapper and sealing machine, in charge 
of W. H. Miller. 

Robert Buchi, Chicago: Success apple 
parer, corer and slicer. 

Griffith Laboratories, Chicago: Showed 
samples of dusting flour and processed 
flour, under the direction of E. L. Grif- 
fith. 

Richard Griesser, bakery architect, 
Chicago: Pictures of a number of in- 
stallations. 

United Bakers Supply Co., Cincinnati: 
Bakers’ supplies, specialties, and the 
Phoenix adjustable roll cutter. 

The exhibit of the Pillsbury Flour 
Mills Co., Minneapolis, was a very “large” 
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affair, with its miniature of “A” mill, 
the largest in the world, and eight of its 
representatives over six feet in. height. 
Sixteen Pillsbury men were present. They 
were J. S. Pillsbury, Dwight K. Yerxa, 
M. Hutchinson, Walter C. Smith, George 
Titus, H. W. Files, W. H. Pugsley, F. 
M. Grout and E. J. Price, of the Minne- 
apolis office, and C. A. Bunnell, Chicago 
office manager, J. G. Johnson, Cleveland, 
R. S. Thorpe, Pittsburgh, J. S. Hitchings, 
Springfield, Mass., F. W. Dickerman, 
Boston, W. H. Leederman, Richmond, 
Va., Walter Coleman, Indianapolis. 

Mathews Gravity Carrier Co., Ellwood 
City, Pa: Smith bread cooler and con- 
veying equipment. 

Automatic Baking Machinery Co., Bos- 
ton: Automatic pan greasing machine, 
under direction of George L. Gay. 

American Blower Co., Detroit: “Siroc- 
co” air cooler. 

The large booth of the Washburn- 
Crosby Co., Minneapolis, was furnished 
with comfortable chairs, lounges and a 
piano. On exhibition were printed ad- 
vertising campaigns for bakers and the 
“Gold Medal Flour Picture Book,” which 
showed the processes used in making 
flour, from the harvesting of the wheat 
to consumption. Among those represent- 
ing the company were Guy A. Thoinas, 
M. K. Guthrie, E. J. Quinn, Frank W. 
Emmons, J. A. Quint, H. R. McLaughlin, 
Henry Schudlick and Austin Harland 
from Minneapolis; Harry Smith, Mil- 
waukee; David Crock, Wheeling, W. Va; 
C. O. Woodward, Indianapolis; L. A. 
McLemore, Jacksonville, Fla; Harry 
Myers, Grand Rapids, Mich; J. I. Munoz, 
New Orleans; Howard Adams, Walter &. 
Lewis, Detroit; C. L. Miller, Roy O'Brien, 
L. F,. Eaton, Chicago office; A. Palmer, 
Detroit; W. J. Morris, Jr.. New York; 
L. R. Merrill and W. R. Morris, of the 
Washburn-Crosby Co. (of the South- 
west). 

The booth of the H. D. Lee Flour Mills 
Co., Salina, Kansas, was well filled with 
representatives. They were L. G. Gott- 
schick, vice president; C. M. Todd, secre- 
tary; C. S. Chase, sales manager; C. F. 
Vandenburgh, assistant sales manager; 
John J. Green, Michigan; M. G. de Laat, 
Southeast; O. A. arenberg, southern 
Ohio; J. C. Senn, western Pennsylvania; 
L. J. Oliver, eastern Pennsylvania; E. 
G. Lee, Indiana; J. D. Chapman, western 
Kansas; Floyd G. Hart, eastern Kansas; 
Nesbit Smith, Missouri; S. I. Bagwell, 
Oklahoma; D. B. Perry, Illinois and 
Iowa; C. H. Reohr, New York. 

The Andrews Milling Co., Chicago, was 
represented by J. R. Short and T. A. 
Boyd. In the company’s booth were ex- 
hibits of Booster dusting flour and a 
dusting box of Mr. Short’s invention. 

Visitors at the booth of the King Midas 
Milling Co., Minneapolis, were favored 
with rosebuds and cigars. Representing 
the company were William Fulton, presi- 
dent; P. M. Marshall, general sales man- 
ager; E. F. Hale, T. W. Leggett, Chi- 
cago; Frank H. Minnis, Pittsburgh; L. 
B. Callahan, Iowa; O. F. Johnson, north- 
ern Illinois; V. C. Record, southern IIli- 
nois. 

The Eagle Roller Mill Co., New Ulm, 
Minn., advertised its Daniel Webster 
flour in its booth, and was represented by 
H. L. Beecher, treasurer; J. F. Arm- 
strong, sales manager; J. N. Claybrook, 
New York manager; E. P. Mitchell, 
Philadelphia; A. J. Majors, southern 
Iowa; J. R. Miller, Indiana; Edward 
Olson, Illinois; George A. Daut and W. 
H. Colvin, Ohio. 

Representing the Midland Flour Mill- 
ing Co., Kansas City, were Harry G. 
Randall, general manager; J. W. Cain, 
sales manager; A. D. Acheson, Philadel- 
phia; W. C. Davisson, Michigan; W. C. 
Douglas, Pittsburgh; H. L. Simmons, 
Ohio; J. C. Consodine, Indiana; N. B 
Hendee, Illinois; T. Marshall Holt, 
Claude Bollinger, Philadelphia; Gordon 
B. Wood, Tom Tobin, Iowa; E. R. Reyn- 
olds, Southeast. Town Crier flour was 
displayed in the company’s booth. 

A large force was present to represent 
the Larabee Flour Mills Corporation, 
Kansas City, and this company’s center 
aisle booth was filled most of the time. 
Included were F. C. Kaths, president; 
J. L. Walker, sales manager; W. ©: 
Tench, Boston; C. T. Bramblett, Atlanta; 
J. W. Goff, Texas; J. W. Burns, central 
states; H. B. Staver, Indiana; W. F 
Montfort, Kentucky; Jesse C. Stewart, 
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burgh; Harry Spriggs, Cleveland; 
ee Startevant, er oa Ww. Va; E. 
C. Bremer, Pittsburgh; C. B. Spaulding, 
of the New Century Co., Chicago. ; 

The Star & Crescent Milling Co., Chi- 
cago, advertised in its booth its brands, 
Paramount, Turkey, Crestar and Dy- 
namo. Representing the company at the 
exposition were E. S. Wagner, W. E. 
Albright, J. O. Laird and Carl Mueller, 
Chicago; Harry W. Powers, Pittsburgh, 
Pa; W. H. Holaday, Columbus, Ohio; 
Ww. G. Torrey, Boston; Percy Hornby, 
New Brighton, Pa. 

Bernhard Stern & Sons, Inc., Milwau- 
kee, was represented by Walter Stern, 
William H. Cahill and W. A. Coffman, 
of Milwaukee, Carl Eseman, Indianapolis, 
and Morris Steenman, Grand Rapids, 
Mich. The brands Spearhead and Blu- 
bird were advertised in the company’s 
booth. 

In the booth of the Crete (Neb.) Mills 
were E. L, Stancliff, J. W. Messick, C. 
R. Heaney, H. M. Pinnick, and J. E. 
Bossarte. The company’s Victor flour 
was prominently displayed. 

The Advance Milling Co., Chicago, 
manufacturer of processed cereal flour, 
had its products on display, and was rep- 
resented by Julius Schwill, Oscar Rueh 
and A, V. Coldby. 


FLEISCHMANN EXHIBIT 


The exhibit of the Fleischmann Co. 
excelled both in size and attractiveness. 
It was “An Ideal Bakery,” located at 
the corner of “Main Street and Prospect 
Avenue,” with a pleasant garden leading 
to the shop itself. Coffee and sweet cakes 
and rolls were served in the garden, 
and a sign on the grass (which was hon- 
est-to-goodness sod) gave the informa- 
tion that a movie, “Increasing the De- 
mand for Bakers’ Bread,” was to be seen 
in the rear part of the ideal bakery at 
set intervals. 

One of the Fleischmann men explained 
that the displays in the shop windows 
were arranged to show how an inexpen- 
sive yet attractive exhibit could be made 
of bakers’ goods. It was shown that 
white tiling is not necessary in the shop 
window, crepe paper of a catching de- 
sign being used instead. The several 
show cases inside the shop contained en- 
ticing displays of bread, rolls, cookies, 
buns, etc. The rear part of the shop, 
as above mentioned, was given over, not 
to ovens and bakery machinery, but to a 
small moving picture theatre where a 
reel was shown which pictured in detail 
the processes used in making a loaf of 
bakers’ bread. 

Seventy-five of the Fleischmann men 
were present. Among these were Julius 
Fleischmann, J. Wilshire, Henry New- 
comb, and Dan Woolley, of New York, 
H. M. Robinson, San Francisco, Harry 
Henke, Seattle, Robert Corby, New 
York, Theodore Brenecke, Philadelphia, 
Edward Shields, New York, and H. E. 
Trent, Toronto. 


Convention Notes 


George F, Huber, of Wilmington, Del., 
was the only baker from that state. 


Oklahoma had 16 bakers registered, in 
Sore of Clem G. Busken, Oklahoma 

ity. 

Guy Stark, Leon, Iowa, came, saw, and 
Swe home with some new organization 
l1deas, 

Seventeen bakers came all the way 
from California to mix with their eastern 
colleagues. 

Harry Freer, president of the Akron 
(Ohio) Baking Co., had George Neiss 
with him. 

Charles R. Eve came on from Council 
Bluffs, Iowa, to meet his many friends in 
the trade. 

W. N. Sherman, of the Sherman Baking 
Co., Butler, Pa., was the big noise of the 
convention. 

Ww. L. Traxel, Maysville, treasurer of 
the Kentucky association, stayed through- 
out the week. 

T. F. Bayha, president of the Wheeling, 
W. Va., Bakers’. Club, brought a good- 
sized delegation. 

E. K. Quigg, Richmond, president of 
the Indiana association, was present with 
a good delegation. 

W. F. Geller, of Fort. Wayne, Ind., one 
of the old-timers in national bakery af- 
fairs, was a guest. 
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C. Z. Eby, Waynesboro, Pa., was pres- 
ent as vice president of the Progressive 
Bakers’ Association. 

Louis Peters was present as a repre- 
sentative from the Lone Star bakery, 
San Antonio, Texas. 

Fred Mantz, Barnesville, Ohio, never 
misses a national convention, and always 
takes his wife along. 

J. W. Hicklin was one of the pleasant 
gentlemen who served in the booth of 
the Hubbard Oven Co. 

J. J. Mattern, Richmond, treasurer of 
the Potomac States association, came 
through with 12 bakers. 

Alton H. and Lester G. Hathaway rep- 
resented the old-established baking firm 





V. Nissen; of the John J. Nissen Baking 
Co., Portland. 

M. L. Levy, of the Joe Lowe Co., Los 
Angeles, was a prominent Californian 
seen around the exhibition hall. 

J. G. Blom, Hampton, Va., visited Buf- 
falo, New York City, and other eastern 
points on his return trip home. 

E. J. Hotchkiss took care of the in- 
terests of the R. Z. Spaulding Co., whole- 
sale bakers, Binghamton, N. Y. 

From Nebraska came such regulars as 
Jay Burns and Charles Ortman, of 
Omaha, and 24 other progressives. 

George E. Muhly, chairman of the 
executive committee, H. R. Thomas, sec- 
retary, and A. H. Schlag, of Baltimore, 


Julian M. Livingston, Chicago 
Newly Elected First Vice President of the American Bakers’ Association 


of C. F. Hathaway & Sons, Cambridge, 
Mass. 

Harry Tipton, of the Shults Bread Co., 
New York, was seen on the golf links 
during convention week. 

R. D. Ward, vice president of the Ward 
Baking Co., was present with a number 
of his superintendents. 

Frank P. Hill, of the Hill Ware Co., 
New York, went home with a place on 
the board of governors. 

Harry Hoffman, manager of the South- 
ern California Supply Co., Los Angeles, 
looked the exhibits over. 

The Colorado delegation of 19 was 
headed by Cliff N. Power, of the Sun- 
ville Baking Co., Pueblo. 

Texas, as usual, had a live delegation, 
22, in charge of Edward Goodman, of 
the Model bakery, Dallas. 

Fred Hildebrand was there from the 
Shults Bread Co., New York, and regis- 
tered at the Blackstone Hotel. 


Maine sent its two largest wholesale 
bakers. They were Walter V. and Herluf 


ably represented the Maryland associa- 
tion. * 


W. E. Fay, president, and J. D. Kilgore 
were doing their duty for the Champion 
Machinery Co.’s line of machinery. 


Alex Hornkohl, formerly in the baking 
business at Manistee, Mich., is now in the 
bakery supply business in Chicago. 

Louis Storck, Parkersburg, president 
of the West Virginia association, had a 
party of 20 bakers from his territory. 

.W. B. Van Inwegen, of the Great At- 
lantic & Pacific Tea Co. bakery, Jersey 
City, N. J., was on hand for the week. 

Will Koester, of the Koester bakery, 
Baltimore, was very much interested in 
some of the highspeed dough mixers. 

O. C. Jaeger, of the Oswald Jaeger 
Baking Co., Milwaukee, came down to 
attend a conference of the pie bakers. 

Joseph Poehlmann, Milwaukee, had 
charge of the Wisconsin retail bakers 
and brought a delegation of over 100. 


Arthur W. Drake, of Drake Bros. Co., 
Brooklyn, N. Y., famous cake bakers, in- 
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spected the many styles of improved cake 
mixers. 

The New Jersey delegation of 14 was 
in charge of Richard Meyer, president 
of the Consumers’ Baking Co., Paterson. 

C. P. Ehlers, Indianapolis, secretary 
of the Indiana association, headed a dele- 
gation of over 100 bakers from his state. 

U. S. Schel and wife, representing the 
Chaffe Grocery & Bakery Co., Los An- 
geles, were interesting convention visitors. 

C. L. Senter, of the Puritan Pie Co., 
came in from Denver, Colo., to meet with 
the pie bakers and attend their dinner. 

John H. Wiles, of the Loose-Wiles Bis- 
cuit Co., Kansas City, was seen in the 
exhibition hall inspecting machinery, etc. 

The Grennan Cake Corporation, of 
Chicago, Detroit, Toledo and Cleveland, 
had a force of representatives on the 
ground. 

The trade’s interests in New Mexico 
were represented by S. A. and S. N. 
Balling, of the Pioneer bakery, Albu- 
querque. 

M. Malzbender, representing the 
American Diamalt Co., gave an enjoyable 
party on Thursday evening at the Sher- 
man Hotel. 

F, W. Dawdy, Elmira, N. Y., treasurer 
of the New York State Wholesale Bakers’ 
Association, was looking up things for 
his organization. 

_Mark Bredin, of the Canada Bread Co., 
Toronto, and a past president of the 
national association, renewed old ac- 
quaintanceships. 


R. D. Bates, of the National Grocery 
Co., Detroit, took in the convention. His 
firm has a modern bakery in connection 
with its business. 

J. Wilmink, Grand Rapids, Charles 
Lawrence, Lansing, and S. D. Berdan, 
Bay City, were big wholesale bakers pres- 
ent from Michigan. 

J. W. Miller, Louisville, Ky., a former 
member of the national executive com- 
mittee, took an active part in the con- 
vention proceedings. 


T. A. McGough and R. C. Thompson, 
of Birmingham, and Gordon Smith, Mo- 
bile, were there, and registered five other 
bakers from Alabama. 


In the Tennessee delegation of 14 bak- 
ers was Armand Hecht, of Hecht’s steam 
bakery, Bristol, who was attending his 
first national convention. 


Robert Bryce, a well-known Indian- 
apolis, Ind., baker, who recently retired, 
is again actively engaged in the bakery 
business at Indianapolis. 

Ernest J. Korff, of the Milwaukee 
(Wis.) Vocational Bakery School, was 
very much in evidence in the meeting 
hall and machinery room. 


Frank Eighme, vice president. Grocers’ 
Baking Co., Providence, and Henry J. 
Blais, New England bakery, Pawtucket, 
came from Rhode Island. 


R. L. Nafziger, president of the Naf- 
ziger Baking Co., Kansas City, and a 
former treasurer of the national body, 
mixed with the big crowd. 


Georgia had 16 registered, among 
whom were J. B. Everidge, Columbus, 
treasurer of the Southeastern association, 
and J. H. Quint, Savannah. 


Joseph Schindler, manager of the New 
York Baking Co., Louisville, Ky., had his 
son, Joseph O. Schindler, assistant man- 
ager of the bakery, with him. 


R. A. Brown, of the Century Biscuit 
Co., Indianapolis, Ind., was a prominent 
cracker baker present, accompanied by 
D. A. Clark, of the same concern. 


Ben B. George, head of the Selex de- 
partment of the Procter & Gamble Co., 
with James Parry, of Cincinnati, in 
charge of the booth, welcomed all. 


M. B. Morgan, Morgan & Co., Great 
Falls, E. J. O'Connell, Eddy Baking Co., 
Helena, Edward Zink, Eureka (Mont.) 
Bakery, were there from Montana. 


John McMillan, Family bakery, J. O. 
Moquin and George Parent, Moquin bak- 
ery, were there from Burlington, Vt., as 
the representatives from that state. 

S. S. Watters, Pittsburgh, treasurer of 
the Western Pennsylvania association, 
made a good movie actor in the pictures 
shown daily at the Fleischmann booth. 
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Sam has a movie contract under consid- 
eration. 

The pie bakers held a get-together din- 
ner at the Drake Hotel on Monday eve- 
ning, and decided to hold their next an- 
nual convention in New York City. 

L. R. Mitchell, general manager of the 
Ogden (Utah) Baking Co., and Albert 
Sikeaten, of the Model Baking Co., Og- 
den, did the honors for the state of Utah. 

J. L. Skelton, Morristown, Tenn., who 
recently opened one of the finest shops 
in that territory, bought some additional 
equipment to round out his modern ideas. 

F. F. Thomas, well-known flour broker 
and jobber of Baltimore, will be married 
at an early date to Mrs. Katharine M. 


Lehr, a prominent society matron of that 


city. 

Gustav G. Manewal, of the Manewal 
Bread & Baking Co., St. Louis, was kept 
busy telling his friends why Henry 
Hohengarten, a past president, was not 
there. 

John H. Stehlin, Louisville, secretary 
of the Kentucky association, took in the 
big show to get ideas to embody into the 
Kentucky convention at Newport in Oc- 
tober. 

Edward Cahill and John Sullivan, of 
the American Diamalt Co., entertained 
a number of their friends at a party on 
Wednesday evening, at the Sherman 
Hotel. 

Over 500 bakers from Chicago and sub- 
urbs took in the exhibition. A large 
number of journeymen visited the show 
on Saturday, many coming from near-by 
towns. 

E. W. Braun, of the Ginter Co., Boston, 
which is rebuilding its bakery, came on 
to get ideas on what.kind of machinery 
to install in the plant after it is over- 
hauled. 

Paul C. Albers, president Brooklyn 
(N. Y.) Merchant Bakers’ Association, 
with Albin E. Plarre, president Mutual 
Bakers’ Insurance Co., New York, were 
on hand. 

Bartlet Streb, president of the Royal 
Baking Co., Raleigh, N. C., went to New 
York City after the convention to see 
what was new in the wholesale bakery 
business. 

Otto Beier, Dixon, IIL, and the Royal 
Baking Co., Wheeling, W. Va., bought 
complete automatic outfits from the 
Union Machinery Co., Joliet, Ill., during 
the week. 

G. J. Blom, Hampton, L. Jennings, 
Newport News, J. D. Mann and T. J. 
Moran, Petersburg, all retail bakers of 
Virginia, attended their first national 
convention. 

George J. Horn, Winston-Salem, N. C., 
manager of the 13 bakeries operated by 
the Gilmer company in Virginia, North 
and South Carolina, registered at the 
convention. 

E. B. Kaulback, of the Bixler Baking 
Co., Youngstown, and president of the 
Ohio association, was there “One Hun- 
dred Per Cent” with his sectional organi- 
zation plan. 

Over 1,600 bakers registered from IIli- 
nois, with Wisconsin sending 228, Ohio 
263, Missouri 175, Pennsylvania 135, In- 
diana 185, Michigan 135, Iowa 90, and 
New York 72. 

Louis Carroll, of the Consumers’ Pie 
Co., Brooklyn, N. Y., took in the pie 
machinery exhibit and incidentally placed 
some large orders for pie materials with 
the exhibitors. 

G. W. Phillips, Salisbury, came all the 
way from the eastern-shore of Maryland 
to get new ideas to embody into the 
Peninsula Bakers’ Association, of which 
he is president. ‘ 

Leo Zwigard, Louisville, was busy tell- 
ing his friends about the coming races in 
connection with the annual convention of 
the Kentucky bakers to be held at New- 
port, Oct. 17-18. 

Mississippi was well taken care of by 
C. H. Koestler, Vicksburg; F. E. Smith, 
Ocean Springs; P. E. Coe, Jackson; L. 
H. Mattingly, Hattiesburg, and M. M. 
Wolf, Meridian. 

W. E. Bettridge, president and man- 
ager of the Lakeside Biscuit Co., Toledo, 
Ohio, was there to greet his bread baker 
friends, aiid also placed an order for 
some machinery. 
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Four generations of the Korn family 
of Iowa bakers were shown in moving 
pictures. W. H. Korn, president of the 
American Bakers’ Association, is of the 
second generation. 

James W. Costello, manager of the 
Pacific Baking Co., Los Angeles, better 
known as the Holsum bakery, accompa- 
nied by his bride, spent the honeymoon 
at the convention. 

The Old Timers’ Club met during the 
convention and held an enjoyable reunion 
on Thursday evening at the Sherman Ho- 
tel. Jacob Miller, of the Fleischmann 
Co., acted as host. 

Frank E. Smith, Cumberland, president 
of the Potomac States Bakers’ Associa- 
tion, had with him Glenn O. Garber, Fred- 
erick, secretary, and 19 other members 
of his organization. 

E. H. Hohengarten was in charge of 
the St. Louis retail bakers’ delegation to 
the convention. There were 100 in the 
party, and they had their headquarters 
at the Planters’ Hotel. 

A. E. Whitaker, Chicago, for many 
years representing the Malt-Diastase Co. 
in western territory, returned from Eu- 
rope in time to attend the exposition and 
meet his many friends. 

R. M. Richards, formerly connected 
with the International Co., Baltimore, is 
again representing that firm in the Mid- 
dle West as far as Denver, Colo., with 
headquarters at Chicago. 

Brockway Dickie, secretary of the 
Union Steel Products Co., stuck prefty 
close to the job in his booth. George 
P. Griffin, sales manager, and H. M. 
Bachman were also there. 

William Deininger, president, Fred H. 
Frazier and Frank Shepard, vice presi- 
dents, were registered from the General 
Baking Co. headquarters, New York, and 
were very much in evidence. 

Glenn O. Garber, Frederick, secretary, 
and Frank E. Smith, Cumberland, vice 
president of the Potomac States asso- 
ciation, were advocates of the federation 
plan for bakers’ associations. 


W. H. Shafer, secretary of the Cin- 
cinnati Bakers’ Club, was _ present 
throughout the week with the Cincinnati 
delegation, and took home many new sug- 
gestions for his organization. 


F. L, Bittles, secretary Wagner Pastry 
Co., Newark, N. J., had his headquarters 
at the booth of the Commercial Truck Co. 
His firm recently placed an order for 177 
trucks to be used for delivery. 

William Elwarner, of the City Baking 
Co., Indianapolis, Ind., who operates his 
selling organization on the house-to-house 


retail delivery system, was getting ideas 


as to how‘to win a gold medal. 


R. R. La Forme, Nashua Baking Co., 
took care of the New Hampshire bakers’ 
interests and had his headquarters at the 
booth of the National Bread Wrapping 
Machine Co., of Nashua, N. H. 


The South Carolina delegation of three 
bakers consisted of A. Geilfus, Spartan- 
burg, William J., Sr., and William J., Jr., 
Condon, president and vice president of 
the Condon Baking Co., Charleston. 


Miss Anna Reinhardt, daughter of 
Charles Reinhardt, prominent retail 
baker of Baltimore, was married during 
convention week to Fred Rau, connected 
with the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad. 


J. H. King, of the Quality Biscuit Co., 
Milwaukee, was there to greet his col- 
leagues in the biscuit industry who were 
attending the convention. He had with 
him L. N. Pierror and A. J. Zimmerman. 


President William Evans and Secre- 
tary C. H. Van Cleef of the Allied Trades 
worked hard among their members, urg- 
ing them to attend the meetings and 
= joy the educational features and bene- 

ts. 


A. A. Berry and J. B. Franke, of the 
Perfection Biscuit Co., Fort Wayne, 
Ind., came over to meet their president, 
A. P. Strietmann, president of. the Bis- 
cuit & Cracker Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion. 


Forty-seven states were represented. 
Wyoming was the only state not regis- 
tered. Canada sent a delegation of 67, 
with old Mexico sending one delegate in 
the person of Alfonso Velasco, of the El 
Rosario bakery, Mexico City, who came 


to see how American bakers handled or- 
ganization work. 

Joseph Mills, of the Mills Baking Co., 
Detroit, operating approximately 100 
wagons on the house-to-house delivery 
system, reports business good and placed 
an order for additional delivery equip- 
ment. 

North Dakota sent four bakers, H. K. 
Geist, H. K. Geist Co., Grand Forks, 
George Berzel, Berzel’s steam bakery, 
Dickinson, G. W. Kepcke, Fargo Bakery 
Co., and C. A. Williams, Barker bakery, 
Fargo. 

R. W. Mitchell, vice president and sec- 
retary of the American Bakery Materials 
Co., Menomonie, Wis., was kept busy tell- 
ing the bakers about Maturo, a gluten 
developer, which is meeting with unusual 
success. 

H. O. Miller, president Carolina Bak- 
ing Co., Charlotte, Bartlet Streb, presi- 
dent Royal Baking Co., Raleigh, and W. 
L. O’Brien, president O’Brien Baking 
Co., Winston-Salem, came from North 
Carolina. 

Otis B. Durbin brought in seven bakers 
from Kansas, Howard and J. W. Shell- 
hass, Junction City; J. M. Burns, Inde- 
pendence; Frank Ruston, P. N. Gilman, 
Robert Liles, Kansas City; L. E. Sayre, 
Lawrence. 

John M. Greisell, Flint, Mich., presi- 
dent of the Tri-State Baking Co., operat- 
ing plants in Detroit, Toledo and Akron, 
Ohio, kept in touch with things at the 
convention by occupying a seat in the 
front row. 

J. A. Daley, president Federal Grocery 
Co., Los Angeles, a firm that conducts 
about 70 retail grocery stores and op- 
erates a large bakery, was in the East 
and stopped off at the convention to see 
the exhibit. a 

Four bakers registered from Florida, 
T. L. Edwards, Morgan Street bakery, 
Tampa; B. C. Dorsey, Dorsey Baking Co., 
Jacksonville; H. L. Wadham, Model bak- 
ery, Brandentown; A. W. Reed, Reed’s 
bakery, Orlando. 

Frank Streick and Paul Franke never 
gave up, and maybe that accounts for 
rumors of business done by the Union 
Machinery Co. William N. Elwood, gen- 
eral manager, also was on hand with his 
usual pleasant smile. 


Allen W. Bahr, Cincinnati, representing 
the Moses Bros. Mills, was married dur- 
ing the week and brought his bride to the 
convention, where they received the best 
wishes of their many friends and were 
given a dinner party. 

E. E. Essig, of the Banner Baking 
Co., Birmingham, Ala., is one of the old- 
timers at a national convention. Mr. 


’ Essig has recently completed a modern 


bakery, and was seen inspecting some 
additional machinery. 


P. H. Helms, president, and Albert D. 
Fox, of the Hall Baking Co., Buffalo, 
N. Y., returned. home resolved to make a 
still better loaf of bread, even if they 
did carry off the gold medal, which was 
envied by all bakers. 


Hugh V. Keiser, Springfield, president 
of the New England association, had a 
delegation of 16 Massachusetts bakers 
with him boosting the New England con- 
vention, to be held at the Ocean House, 
Swampscott, Mass., Oct. 2-3. 


J. C. Hutchinson, Philadelphia, presi- 
dent, Albert Schulteis, Washington, D. 
C., vice president, and James Regan, 
Philadelphia, secretary, of the National 
Wholesale Pie Bakers’ Association, vis- 
ited among the bread bakers. 


John P. Wagner, of the F. O. Stone 
Baking Co., Atlanta, Ga., who invited the 
Southeastern association to meet at At- 
lanta next year, was busy getting conven- 
tion ideas to handle the southeastern or- 
ganization along national lines. 


From Arkansas came five well-known 
bakers, Joseph Jung, Rose City bakery, 
George Reigler, Reigler’s bakery, Charles 
Meyer, American bakery, C. A. Franke, 
Franke’s hot shops, all of Little Rock, 
and E. W. Young, Fort Smith. 


J. George Smith, Cumberland, Md., for 
the past 33 years manager of 14 depart- 
ments in one of Cumberland’s largest 
department stores, attended his first bak- 
ers’ convention as an employing baker, 
and went home resolved to put the in- 
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dustry on a higher plane in his section 
of the country. 

Dent Harrison, of Dent Harrison & 
Sons, Ltd., Westmont, Montreal, and H. 
E. Trent, Toronto, president and secre- 
tary, respectively, of the Bread and Cake 
Manufacturers’ Association of Canada, 
headed the Canadian delegation. 

Toronto bakers seen around the con- 
vention were James Action, W. J. Bourne, 
J. W. Brandon, A. Craig, W. E. Floody, 
J. W. Horsey, J. McMillan, G. H. Mor- 
gan, J. S. McCall, J. J. Quittenton. J, 
R. Sablett, N. Tolton, and C. V. Wein. 


William Francis Ireland, Los Angeles, 
secretary-chairman of the Southern Cali- 
fornia Wholesale and Retail associations, 
was the official delegate of these two 
associations and gave freely of his coun- 
sel, which was always much to the point. 

Andrew Rist, manager of the New- 
comer Baking Co., Dayton, Ohio, was very 
much in evidence with a certain machin- 
ery man, and now there are going to be 
some important changes at the Newcomer 
plant in the way of improved equipnient. 


South Dakota was represented by John 
De Buhr, De Buhr Baking Co., Winner; 
Henry Levinger, L. & A. Baking Co., 
Sioux Falls; E. H. Swander, Swander 
Bakery Co., Rapid City; Henry C. and 
F. J. Runchey, Runchey bakery, Madison. 

George Groch, operating the Groch 
bakery, Los Angeles, who had been at 
New Orleans, Cincinnati, and Mi<dle- 
town, Ohio, making a call at Piqua, Ohio, 
to visit his brother, who was formerly a 
well-known baker of that city, was jres- 
ent. 


A. B. Fogel, Cumberland, Md., treas- 
urer of the Progressive Bakers’ Associa- 
tion, made a flying trip to Minneapolis to 
inspect the big mills, and returned to the 
convention in time to take part in an 
important conference of Potomac States 
bakers. 


H. A. Sevigne, general manager ot the 
National Bread Wrapping Machine Co., 
Nashua, N. H., who had charge of its 
exhibit, reported excellent business (ur- 
ing the week, seven of its automatic bread 
wrapping machines being sold to forcign 
countries. 


A. L. Taggart, acting president, worked 
hard and faithfully among his fellow- 
members and all other bakers to encour- 
age attendance. All bakers were admit- 
ted free to the exhibition, and the won- 
derful entertainment provided for them 
on the pier. 


Eugene Lipp, president of the Retail 
Bakers’ Association of America, by 
proclamation, word of mouth and great 
activity raised much interest in the con- 
vention and spent much valuable time in 
making his part of the programme a 
great success. 


C. I. Corby, president of the Corby 
Baking Co., Washington, D. C., who has 
been on an extended tour of the Pan.:ma 
Canal, the Pacific Coast and Canada, 
stopped off at the convention en route 
home and acted as one of the judges of 
the bread contest. 


Jacob Nill, Louisville, president of the 
Kentucky association, came ‘up with 42 
bakers from the Blue Grass State and 
invited all to come to the annual mee! ing 
of his organization at Newport, Oct. 
17-18, which will be held during the La- 
tonia racing season. 


A. W. J. Gibbs, formerly editor of the 
Pacific Coast Gazette and well know to 
bakers throughout the United States, was 
on the convention floor. He has recently 
returned from an extended Euro) can 
trip, and is very optimistic over the fu- 
ture of the baking industry. 


Fred Schoenlen, general manager oi the 
Log Cabin Baking Co., Portland, Orezon, 
was there, accompanied by his wife. 
Other Oregon bakers seen were C. E. 
Foster, Haynes-Foster Baking Co; EF. 
Franz, United States bakery; A. *- 
Hackett, Log Cabin Baking Co.,—all of 
Portland. 


Ray Stritzinger, Norristown, president, 
F. C. Haller, Pittsburgh, vice president, 
and C. C. Latus, Pittsburgh, secretary, 
of the Pennsylvania association, were 
very much in evidence around the con- 
vention hall. Mr. Stritzinger was placed 
on the board of governors for a three- 
year term. 
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September 27, 1922 


R. R. Beamish, former president of 
the Southern California Wholesale Bak- 
ers’ Association, vice president and man- 
ager of the Davis Standard Bread Co., 
Los Angeles, arrived early. Jean Doree, 
vice president of the Franco-American 
Baking Co., Los Angeles, accompanied 
Mr. Beamish. 

The W. E. Long Co., Chicago, held open 
house throughout the week where its 
many patrons could get theatre ticket 
reservations, hotel reservations, travel in- 
formation, stenographic service, station- 
ery, telegraph, telephone and postal serv- 
ice, and general information about the 
city or elsewhere. 

Past presidents seen in the convention 
hall were Henry Stude, Houston, Texas; 
Jay Burns, Omaha; Cliff N. Power, 
Pueblo, Colo; George M. Haffner, Fort 
Wayne, Ind; Frank R. Shepard, Boston; 
George S. Ward, New York; Samuel F. 
McDonald, Memphis; W. M. Regan, Min- 
neapolis, and Gordon Smith, Mobile, Ala. 

The Connecticut delegation consisted of 
six, with C. O. Swanson, of Hartford, 
heading the list. Mr. Swanson was elect- 
ed a member of the board of governors. 
Others in the party were J. S. Borck and 
J. A. Peterson, Bridgeport; G. Emanuel- 
son, New Haven; J. P. Frisbie and L. D. 
Ginand, of the Frisbie Pie Co., Bridge- 
port. 

A. C. Boswell, of the Fleischmann Co., 
New Orleans, brought 10 bakers from 
Louisiana, among whom were H. 
Hoehn, George Newland, Sterling Garic, 
Henry Moecklin, Joseph Reuther, Sr., 
Joseph Reuther, Jr., F. M. Schmidt, Har- 
old Salmon, all of New Orleans, and 


William Wolf and F. A. Paille, Baton 
Rouge. 

H. L. Calhoun, representing the Duhr- 
kop Oven Co., New York, is now in charge 
of its Chicago office. J. C. Emley, gen- 
eral manager of the company, did yeo- 


man work during the week and, as sec- 
retary and treasurer of the Bakery 
Equipment Manufacturers’ Association, 
was alert to see that everything went off 
smoothly. 

John Hartley, secretary of the Retail 


Bakers’ Association of America, con 
tributed his usual share to work of this 
kind. He spent considerable time in the 
hotel lobbies, urging retail bakers and all 


others not to miss the great show, and 
much of the attendance of retail bakers 
can be attributed to his individual and 
industrious efforts. 

Faraway Washington registered seven, 
as follows: G. E. Van Hersett, Van Her- 
sett Baking Co., Spokane; A. E. Link, 
Buttermilk Baking Co., Tacoma; W. P. 
Matthaei, Matthaei Bakery Co., Tacoma; 
C. M. Wheeler, Bellingham; David Ack- 
erman, Spokane (Wash.) Bakery Co; M. 
Bauer, Kent Baking Co., Sherman; Ed- 
ward Sandison, Olympia. 

B. B. Grennell, general manager of 
the Chapman-Smith Co., and president of 
the Council of Baking and Affiliated Or- 
ganizations, worked industriously to bring 
all the interests of the industry together. 
He was also chairman of the local ladies’ 
committee on entertainment, and no 
doubt proved very popular with them, 
as he did his work well. 


The booth of the Sun Maid Raisin 
Growers proved a mecca for convention 
Visitors, as over 25,000 boxes of raisins 
were given away by J. S. Love, of the 
Fresno service department, J. M. Hill, 
Chicago division manager, L. Gazarian, 
New York division manager, and George 
Windsor and Charles Fink, demonstrat- 


ors. ‘The raisin bread made and baked in 
the exhibition hall by Mr. Fink was appe- 
tizing and in great demand. 


Such well-known wholesale bakers from 
the District of Columbia as C. I. Corby, 
President, and Karl W. Corby, secretary, 
of the Corby Baking Co., Washington, 
were there and had with them their super- 
Intendent, Edward O’Connell. Other 
Washington bakers seen on the convention 
floor were John G. Meinberg, president 
of the Snyder-Meinberg Baking Co., and 
Mendell Behrends, superintendent of the 
Connecticut-Copperthite Vie Co. 

Minnesota bakers seen around the ho- 
tels were Charles McGlashen and J. D. 
Rafert, Occident Baking Co; L. F. Bolser 
and A, E. Fewell, Excelsior Baking Co; 
W _H. Regan, C. J. Regan, J. M. Regan 
and Richard Wahl, Regan Bros; C. W. 
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Matson, N. A. Matson Co; Charles Gratz, 
G. W. Jackson, A. Tweelings, L. F. W. 
Meese, J. T. McGlynn, O. W. Witt, Roy 
Witt, Minneapolis; C. A. Swanson, Glen- 
wood; S. Eisenberg, Henry Ballinger, 
St. Paul; B. O'Donnell and Harry Zins- 
master, Duluth. 

Professor L. A. Fitz, of Kansas, is 
now connected with the research depart- 
ment of the Fleischmann Co., and gave 
an interesting talk on wheat. Professor 
Fitz was one of the charter members of 
the Association of Feed Control Officials 
of the United States, was for many years 
a member of the executive committee, and 
for a period was secretary. In the past 
he frequently supplied important papers 
at their meetings, which were read with 
great interest by manufacturers, dealers 
and feed control officials, and his new 
field should be as great as that which he 
recently left. 

The Liberty Yeast Co. gave a dinner 
on Tuesday evening, at the Drake Hotel, 
to its salesmen attending the convention. 
R. E. Brierley, vice president, acted as 
toastmaster, while S. E. Wolff, assistant 
to the president and known as a “Wizard 
of Finance,” made the principal talk. 
Each salesman present was called upon 
to say something, and the dinner devel- 
oped into an enthusiastic affair, with good 
fellowship and co-operation being the 
keynote. Among those present were L. 
Chadwick, C. P. Brennan, N. G. Manley, 
C. D. Greene, J. H. Barrington, H. C. 
Jones, J. W. Deitrich, George Russell, 
J. G. Comer, James Greenlees, Fred 
Foist, Ray Spellman, B. C. Williams, H. 
Bush, Fred Ewing, G. E. Bratton, J. E. 
Spencer and Dr. Gruenewald. 


Milling and Flour Notes 

A. L. Stubbs, Indianapolis 
stayed throughout the week. 

R. W. McGill, sales manager, and H. C. 
Veatch, were there from the Kansas Mill- 
ing Co. 

T. H. Smashey and Jacob Geier were 
there from the Lawrenceburg (Ind.) 
Roller Mills Co. 

J. B. Neuhauser, sales manager, and 
W. W. Busby, represented the Walnut 
Creek Milling Co. 

J. W. Mashek, manager Empire Mill- 
ing Co., had with him W. A. Fuerst and 
A. C. Mullendore. 

Harry Less, sales manager, and J. E. 
Archibald, Omaha (Neb.) Flour Mills 
Co., came early and stayed late. 

The Moses Bros. Mills, Great Bend, 
Kansas, sent J. C. McCracken, W. H. 
Brudi and H. L. Ayers, manager. 

H. M. Meech, president, and George 
Silver and J. G. Dengler, were there 
from the Red Wing (Minn.) Milling Co. 

Thad L. Hoffman, vice president, J. C. 


broker, 


Richards and R. C. Crosswhite took care © 


of the Kansas Flour Mills Co.’s interests. 

The Arkansas City (Kansas) Milling 
Co. had a force of salesmen at the con- 
vention, headed by Fred Goodrich, man- 
ager. 

The Western Flour Mills had S. A. 
Salter, manager, and S. A. Crow and 
F. F. Graham on the job throughout the 
week. 

W. R. Morris, manager, and L. R. Mer- 
rell and A. W. Palmer, took care of the 
Washburn-Crosby Co. (of the South- 
west). 

From the Commander Mill Co. came 
Charles F. Olson, sales manager, and R. 
L. Phythian, W. K. Algire, F. N. Kin- 
caid, Roy Geer and C. V. Ogden. 

The Abilene (Kansas) Flour Mills Co. 
was ably represented by T. L. Welsh, 
president, and George Boyle, Carl Os- 
beck, F. H. Dates and J. R. Davis. 

E. T. Stanard, vice president and gen- 
eral manager of the Stanard-Tilton Mill- 
ing Co., with R. R. Sanborn, remembered 
their many friends with pocket knives. 

V. C. Douglas came down from Minne- 
apolis to meet his many friends in the 
trade, and incidentally took home a few 
orders for the Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills. 

W. G. Gooding, president, headed the 
representation from the W. J. Jennison 
Co., Minneapolis. With him were L. D. 
Godfrey, H. G. Hinksen and F. W. 
Emery. 

M. E. Schultz, chemist for the Weber 
Flour Mills Corporation, and J. B. Smith, 


secretary and manager Shellabarger Mill 
& Elevator Co., were seen in the conven- 
tion hall. 

The Western Star Mill Co. representa- 
tives were in charge of F. O. Jones, gen- 
eral manager. Others in the party in- 
cluded H. E. Brooks, Jr., P. E. Dora 
and Otto Hoerr. 

The Sheffield-King Milling Co. had D. 
C. Graham and M. J. McUabe, district 
sales managers, look after their interests, 
ably assisted by H. D. Smith, R. E. Mc- 
Cosh and J. B. David. 

H. D. Yoder, vice president and sales 
manager, headed the list for the Topeka 
(Kansas) Flour Mills Co. Others attend- 
ing included E. P. Wade, J. B. King, 
P. E. Veach and Charles Shirk. 

W. H. Stokes, sales manager Stokes 
Milling Co., Watertown, S. D., who was 
on an eastern trip, stopped off at the 
convention en route home and had with 
him L. T. Besser and J. H. Medberry. 

Martin Ismert, sales manager Ismert- 
Hincke Milling Co., who had been in the 
East for some time, stopped off en route 
home at the convention, where he met 
J. H. Ismert and took in the big meeting. 

The New Prague (Minn.) Flouring 
Mill had H. F. Marsh, sales manager, 
Levy Hyland, J. A. McMullen, O. L. 
Steele, W. H. O’Keefe, and J. N. and 
J. P. Lippford on the ground throughout 
the week. 

L. C. Shellabarger, president, and 
Theodore Banks, looked after the Shella- 
barger Mill & Elevator Co. interests, 
while E. M. Crawford, secretary, took 
care of the interests of the Shellabarger 
Elevator Co. 

The Russell-Miller Milling Co. had a 
force of representatives present in charge 
of H. R. Ward, assistant sales manager. 
In the party were J. J. Crawford, R. R. 
Cook, T. P. Jasgar, E. E. Howe, William 
Ballinger and H. L. McLeod. 

W. H. Holaday, Holaday & McIntosh, 
Columbus; P. G. Ruehlmann, Ruehlmann 
Flour Co., Cincinnati; Harry B. Apple, 
Columbus; F. R. Wheeler, and J. B. 
Rosenbaum, Wheeler & Rosenbaum, 
Cleveland, were Ohio flour men present. 

C. O. Case, C. Asquith and J. F. Fol- 
som were there from the New England 
Flour Co., Boston, and invited all to 
come to the New England bakers’ con- 
vention at Swampscott, Mass., Oct. 2-3, 
where the New England Flour Co. would 
keep open house. 

Harvey J. Owens and H. G. Beckman, 
Kansas Flour Mills Co; C. E. Monck, 
Southwestern Milling Co., Inc; Edward 
Stone, Security Flour Mills Co; Charles 
F. Rock, Kansas City Milling Co; H. G. 
Randall and J. W. Cain, Midland Mill- 
ing Co., were present. 

George W. Hoyland, president of the 
Hoyland Flour Mills Co., Kansas City, 
stopped off in Chicago en route to New 
York, whence he will sail for Europe the 
latter part of the month to visit the prin- 
cipal United Kingdom and continental 
flour markets. Mr. Hoyland will be gone 
six to eight weeks. 

The Arnold-Madaus Milling Co. inter- 
ests were taken care of by Peter Derlien, 
sales manager, F. W. Biehlen and H. E. 
Belt. Mr. Derlien remembered his many 
baker friends in the trade who were at- 
tending the convention with their wives 
by having placed in their rooms at the 
hotel bouquets of roses. 


Chicago flour men taking an active part 
in the convention were William Ronan, 
Joseph Stanek, Jr., J. W. Eckhardt, M. 
Tipp, Norman Reese, C. H. Meyer, H. 
C. Vogtel, J. J: Kelly, H. C. Rinker, 
Louis J. Weitzman, E. G. Dahl, V. J. Pe- 
tersen, F. G. Clark, John Stephen, Wil- 
liam Clark, P. P. and Harold Croarkin, 
V. V. Corbin, Ira B. Johnson and Chester 
C. Clarkson. 


C. C. Anthon, Southwestern Milling 
Co., Inc; E. A. Roeber, Bay State Milling 
Co; J. E. Stephen, F. G. Clark and T. 
A. Boyd, Andrews Milling Co; N. S. 
Horton and E. H. Rechsteiner, Montana 
Flour Mills Co; A. A. Lederer and T. E. 
Hart, Lederer Milling Co; W. F. Steele, 
Oscar Miller and E. F. Thornbrough, 
Marshall (Minn.) Milling Co., were seen 
in the hotel lobby. 

J. C. Stewart, president, and H. M. 
Spriggs, A. C. Sturtevant and E. C. 
Breammer were present from the Jesse 
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C. Stewart Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. Mr. 
Stewart entertained 105 of his baker cus- 
tomers from Ohio, West Virginia and 
Pennsylvania at a dinner Wednesday 
evening in the Terrace Gardens at the 
Morrison Hotel. In addition to his many 
baker customers a number of mill men 
wert present from mills represented by 
the Stewart company. 


Approximately 400 millers, mill man- 
agers, mill representatives, jobbers and 
brokers were in attendance at the con- 
vention. It was one of the largest rep- 
resentations of mill men ever present at 
any bakers’ convention. With over 2,000 
bakers registered, very little flour was 
sold. Mill men attribute this to the 
unsettled conditions of the country and 
the wheat market. While a few thousand 
barrels changed hands, they were largely 
in the nature of complimentary orders. 


The executives and salesmen of the H. 
D. Lee Flour Mills Co., Salina, Kansas, 
were all at the Chicago convention. They 
included L. G. Gottschick, vice president; 
C. S. Chase, sales manager; E. Vanden- 
burgh, assistant sales manager; W. T. 
Todd, secretary and treasurer; and the 
following salesmen: John J. Green, M. 
G. DeLaat, L. J. Oliver, J. C. Senn, E. 
G. Lee, Messrs. Bagwell, Harenberg, 
Perra, Thomas, Reohr, Vogtil, Smith and 
Hart. Each evening during the week the 
officers and salesmen held a dinner con- 
ference in the Francis room of the Sher- 
man Hotel. 


E. W. Erickson, manager Big Diamond 
Mills Co; O. Moore, secretary Bay State 
Milling Co; R. E. Williams, sales man- 
ager Chippewa Milling Co; L. B. Deni- 
son, manager Northfield Milling Co; A. P. 
Haury, president Claflin Mill & Elevator 
Co; F. C. Hegley, president Central Kan- 
sas Milling Co; C. O. Gordon, manager 
Greenleaf Milling Co; William Steinke, 
manager Mills of Albert Lea; Rudolph 
Goerz, president Goerz Flour Mills Co; 
R. C. Tennant, president, and R. A. Hoyt, 
treasurer, Tennant & Hoyt Co; W. S. 
Weiss, vice president La Grange Mills; 
W. W. Suckow, president Suckow Milling 
Co., took in the big show and met their 
many friends. 


Flour jobbers included George L. 
Clewell, Dorrancetown, Pa; A. L. Chit- 
tenden, Hough & Chittenden Flour Co., 
Detroit; F. F. Thomas, Baltimore; M. J. 
Sheridan and J. B. Davis, Miller & Sheri- 
dan Co., Louisville; F. J. Connolly, Pitts- 
burgh; J. C. Consodine and Winfield 
Stevens, J. C. Consodine Co., Indianap- 
olis; Fred Lacey, Terre Haute; H. W. 
Medberry, John F. Lennon, Providence; 
E. F. Zernheld, Zernheld Flour Co., St. 
Touis; Frank R. Prina, Frank R. Prina 


Corporation. New York; Frank and 
Henry Knighton, Samuel Knighton & 


Son, New York; H. C. May, Edward May 
& Sons, Pittsburgh; Herman Koch, 
Charles Koch & Co., Pittsburgh; O. B. 
Durbin and W. C. Lewis, Durbin Broker- 
age Co., Kansas City; R. P. Purchase, 
Commander Flour Co., Philadelphia. 


B. W. Waring, manager of the Cana- 
dian Mill & Elevator Co; John K. Landes, 
manager Enid (Okla.) Milling Co; P. M. 
Patterson, chemist for the Sawyer Mill- 
ing Co; H. Lucas, sales manager Hogan 
Milling Co; D. W. Holmes, secretary- 
treasurer Blodgett-Holmes Co; F. T. 
Jacobi, manager Blake Milling Co; W. R. 
Cheely, manager Mystic Mills; A. R. Kin- 
ney, president and manager Nebraska 
Consolidated Mills Co; E. Z. Gregory, 
sales manager Keystone Milling Co; Lock 
Davidson, treasurer Arkansas City (Kan- 
sas) Milling Co; J. Jaul, sales manager 
Southwestern Milling Co., Inc; E. O. 
Wright, president, and F. C. Meyer, sales 
manager, Wisconsin Milling Co; N. L. 
Hensley, vice president, and A. C. Falen, 
secretary-manager, Lindsborg (Kansas) 
Milling & Elevator Co., were among mill 
officials registered. 


Mill representatives attending included 
E. McDaniel, National Milling Co; Her- 
man F. Wright, American Hominy Co; 
W. McClintic, Shellabarger Mill & Ele- 
vator Co; M. A. Evans and C. A. Ward, 
Hubbard Milling Co; Harry Hildebrandt, 
Herendeen Milling Co; F. W. Seyfarth 
and A. L. Makley, Big Diamond Mills 
Co; Ralph Schwegman, Lyons Milling © 
Co; C. H. Hitch, Meyer Milling Co; J. 
B. M. Wilcox, Wilcox Milling Co; H. B. 
Eggers, Jr.. Grafton (N. D.) Roller Mill 
Co; P. E. Ricketts, Kansas Flour Mills 
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Co; Archie Stewart, Duluth Universal 
Milling Co; V. A. seg and E, J. Kelly, 
Red Star Milling Co; H. E. Reid, Buhler 
Mill & Elevator Co; E. M. Sparks, Sparks 
Milling Co; R. B. La. Oklahoma Mill 
Co; J. H. Smith, David Stott Flour Mills, 
Inc; W. B. Webb, Wabasha (Minn.) 
Roller Mill Co; Paul Ross, Whitewater 
(Kansas) Flour Mills Co; E. G. Greg- 
ory, Keystone Milling Co; A. Fassler, 
Willis Norton & Co; S. J. Bruce, Hogan 
Milling Co; F. A. Reunitz, Springfield 
(Minn.) Milling Co., Inc; William Ful- 
ton, P. M. Marshall, Frank H. Minnis 
and Alex Graif, King Midas Milling Co. 





A NEW BAKING PROCESS 

Numerous friends of William F. 
Grimm, formerly with the Fleischmann 
Co., who met him at Chicago, were in- 
terested to hear that he is again con- 
nected with Ivan B. Nordhem, of New 
York City. Mr. Nordhem is marketing 
a new process known as “Heathization.” 
This is a patented process discovered by 
W. Paul Heath. Heathization is de- 
scribed as the one process that comes 
closest to nature’s way of making food 
products. It replaces the oxidizing air 
with a sterile, nonoxidizing and vitamine 
preserving atmosphere. 

The circular reads: “This process has 
been worked out to apply to your shop 
practice automatically, without in the 
slightest interfering with or changing 
your method or system. In your mixing, 
all the ordinary air is forced out of 
the machine and replaced with the 
heathized atmosphere. You use the same 
formula, same quantity of yeast, same 
temperature and time. You make the 
same variety of breads, but wrapped in 
the heathized way, a method that helps 
to retard mold development materially. 





BLEACHED FLOUR RULING 


New York Health Department Will Enforce 
Order—Retail Bakers Will Meet at 
Yonkers on Oct. 10 


New York, N. Y., Sept. 23.—All in- 
terests are centered upon the annual con- 
vention of the New York State Associa- 
tion of Master Bakers, which will be held 
Oct. 10, at Yonkers. As official head- 
quarters for out-of-town guests, the 
Hotel Pennsylvania has been selected. 
Delegates will assemble at 2 p.m. in the 
hotel lobby and from there proceed to 
the convention hall in the Hotel Shanley. 

There will be one or two addresses by 
well-known speakers, and a banquet in 
the evening at Hotel Shanley. The Hon. 
Walter M. Tausig, mayor, will welcome 
the bakers. Max Strasser, president of 
the association, is expected to be present 
and deliver a report about conditions of 
the baking field in Europe. 





HEALTH DEPARTMENT FIRM 


The department of health of the city 
of New York has issued the following 
regarding the use of bleached flour: 
“Your attention is called to the amend- 
ment to the sanitary code, adopted by 
the board of health of the department 
of health on June 9, 1922, which became 
effective Sept. 1, 1922. It is the inten- 
tion of the department to rigidly enforce 
the provisions of this law. Where vio- 
lations are found, prosecution will be 
instituted. The department would ap- 
preciate your co-operation in this matter 
so that the provisions of this amendment 
may be fully complied with.” 


NEW BAKERS’ ORGANIZATION 


A new retail bakers’ organization is 
christened the Progressive Master Bak- 
ers of Queens. One of the first matters 
considered was the question of closing 
stores on Sundays. A committee was 
appointed to call on the police precinct 
commander and demand that all delica- 
tessen stores and bakeries within the ter- 
ritory be closed on Sundays; if they re- 
ceive no satisfaction, they will call on 
the chief of police and the mayor. Fol- 
lowing are the officers: F. Fix, president; 
A. Wohlfarth, vice president; H. Oberle, 
treasurer; M. Oechsner, secretary. 


GENERAL BAKING CO. WINS SUIT 

A special term of the supreme court 
has issued a temporary injunction re- 
straining Arthur Rosenblum, of Utica, 
from using the name, Our Bond, on his 
bread, as it is alleged to conflict with 
the trademark of the General Baking 
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Co., of New York, which is marketing its 
product as Bond Bread. Rosenblum 
claimed that Bond is a generic term, 
that it is as old as the ——, itself, 
and that it is impossible to limit its use 
through trademark registry. 


UTICA BAKERS SHORT ON COAL 
Utica bakers claim that they are short 
on coal, and if they cannot get a good 
supply within a short time, they may be 
compelled to close their shops. The sup- 
ply on hand will only last a week or so. 


MODEL BAKERY AT GLENS FALLS 
Linehan Bros.’ bakery, Glens Falls, is 
a fine example of the modern bakin 
plant as it should be. When their old 
plant burned, nobody thought that it 
would be possible to conduct business 
under existing circumstances. Linehan 
Bros., however, made arrangements with 
Albany bakers to keep up regular deliv- 
eries. While this emergency service was 
going on, the new plant was built. It 
is a two-story and basement brick build- 
ing, with railroad siding on the premises, 
the flour being brought into the bakery 
direct from the cars. That Linehan 
Bros. enjoy the confidence of the people 
of Glens Falls and vicinity is best prov- 
en by the fact that they did not lose 
even 1 per cent of their output during 
the period of plant inoperation. 


BUFFALO HAS TRAVELLING BAKERY 


A novel method of introducing baked 
goods in out-of-town districts has been 
adopted by the Entrez Stores Corpora- 
tion, Buffalo, which will send out big 
motor trucks carrying all the baked goods 
the firm wants to sell. It has placed 
initial contracts for two trucks modeled 
after a retail store. Customers will en- 
ter the truck by means of steps in the 
rear, select what they want and pay as 
they leave. 

NOTES 

The Baker Baking Co. will open a 
store at Beacon. 

R. H. Hopkins, Homer, proposes to 
ereci another bakery. 

George Max, Lowville, has sold his 
bakery to C. M. Bush. 

The Public Baking Co., Brooklyn, will 
move to 209 Smith Street. 

L. W. Knapp, Wolcott, has discon- 
tinued his bakery business. 

Berger’s bakery soon will open at 4609 
Sixteenth Avenue, Brooklyn. 

The Peters bakery, Geneseo, was dam- 
aged $5,000 by fire recently. 

G. H. Barchet, 405 Sullivan Street, 
Elmira, will add another oven. 

Samuel Lipshutz will open a bakery at 
238 Rochester Avenue, Brooxlyn. 

A. Armanti will open a bakery at 1568 
St. Nicholas Avenue, New York. 

The Nickberg bakery will open at 4518 
Fort Hamilton Parkway, Brooklyn. 

Fire caused a loss of $800 to the new 
bakery of the Paraeiso Co., Watkins. 

Shattuck & Farley have opened a bak- 
ery at Norwich on East Main Street. 

H. F. Mallot has bought the Swinyard 
bakery, 89 West Bridge Street, Oswego. 

Truby Bros., Friendship, are reported 
to be retiring from the bakery business. 

The Elsinger Baking Co., Brooklyn, 
has increased its capitalization to $250,- 
000. 

William H. Kaufman, Amsterdam, con- 
templates retiring from the bakery busi- 
ness. 

The R. Ritz Vienna bakery will. be 
opened at 338 East Eighth Street, New 
York. 

Berton & Co., Brooklyn, have been in- 
corporated to conduct a bread and pie 
bakery. 

Cluff & Craver are the proprietors of 
a new bakery at 4 Main Street, Bing- 
hamton. 

L. Schneider has purchased the bakery 
of Edward Pindor, 1094 Hancock Street, 
Brooklyn. 

The Ashkenaz bakery and lunchroom 
will open at 7616 Seventeenth Avenue, 
Brooklyn. 

Bottigleri & Rimola, of Whitehall, are 
preparing to open a branch store in 
New York. 

Christ Schmidt, 576 Ridgewood Ave- 
hue, Brooklyn, has sold his bakery to A. 
Steinfelder. 


Louis Kimmel, 104 Lewis Avenue, 
Brooklyn, has sold his bakery to Albert 
Gronert, Jr. 

The Montauk Bakeries, Inc., will oc- 
cupy new quarters at 38 Atlantic Ave- 
nue, Lynbrook. 

John J. Fouquet, 210 Remington 
Street, Rochester, will do business as the 
Midway bakery. 

Morris Pollicove will open a bakery 
at Utica under the name of Pollicove 
Tasty Bread Co. 

The Bronx Doughnut Baking Co., New 
York, has been incorporated, with $25,- 
000 capital stock. 

Ruben Cohen and Herman Finkelstein, 
Syracuse, will open business as_ the 
Purity Baking Co. 

B. C. Durkee, Homer, is having a 
bread department constructed, and in- 
stalling another oven. 

Gluten and Wholewheat Bread, Inc., 
has been incorporated in Brooklyn with 
a capital stock of $500. 

The Court Street plant of the Cortland 
Baking Co. has recently broken all rec- 
ords for up-state baking. 

Miller Bros. 35 De Russey Street, 
have installed an additional oven, and 
will enlarge their bakery. 

The Star bakery, Albany, has been in- 
corporated, with $10,000 capital, to do 
a general bakery business. 

S. P. Lucas, Hudson Valley, has 
opened an up-to-date bakery, with mod- 
ern oven, mixers and molders. 

George W. Steinbrecher, formerly of 
Niagara Falls, has opened a bakery at 
113 Court Street, Binghamton. 

R. H. Wool & Co., Inc., Ithaca, has 
erected an addition, 100x100, which will 
be used for offices and storage. 

The Brooklyn Baking Co., with $12,000 
capital, has been incorporated by F. 
Kowal, A. Laszio and M. Gross. 

A bakery, estimated to cost $10,000, 
is to be opened at 1516 St. Nicholas Ave- 
nue, New York, by Mrs. Schorr. 

George L. Randall, Jr., has sold his 
bakery, 27 Market Street, Amsterdam, 
to John L. Bebb, Inc., of this city. 

The Desire Pastry Co, Inc, New 
York, has been incorporated, with $1,000 
capital stock, to make pastry, etc. 

The Melrose Restaurant Corporation, 
New York, has incorporated to conduct 
bakeries, with $10,000 capital stock. 

J. M. Baker, who conducts a bakery 
at 1116 Cedar Street, Corning, will in- 
stall an oven and other machinery. 

The Home Craft bakery, 1524 Flatbush 
Avenue, Brooklyn, will open a branch 
store at No. 671 on the same avenue. 

A. J. Pooler & Son have opened a re- 
tail bakery in Adams. The company’s 
business heretofore has been wholesale. 

The Albermarle French Pastry Shop, 
Inc., Brooklyn, bakery, lunch, etc., has 
been incorporated with $5,000 capital 
stock. 


Purefoodorium, Inc., New York, has 
been incorporated to manufacture cake 
and food products. The capital stock is 
$100,000. 

A certificate to do business has been 
granted to the Caledonia Avenue bake- 
shop, Rochester. George A. Filley is 
proprietor. 


The Webster Avenue Bakery Uo., with 
a store at 248 Grand Concourse, will 
open a branch at 2303 Webster Avenue, 
New York. 


Hoepfinger Bros., proprietors of a 
restaurant and bakery at 1029 Ridge 
Road, Lackawanna, will erect a seven- 
story hotel. 


Taller & Kuezdal, partners in the Sil- 
ver Creek Baking Co., Silver Creek, 
will dissolve, and Mr. Taller will continue 
the business. 


The Utica Bake Shoppe, Inc., has been 
incorporated, with $2,000 capital stock, 
by William L. Knapp, R. M. Jones, and 
R. F. Kaple. 


The Blue Bird Inn, Inc., Bronx, has 
been incorporated, with $10,000 capital 
stock, to do a general baking and res- 
taurant business. 

Palmeri & Son, 508 North Cain Street, 
Elmira, are building a larger bakery, 
which they will equip with modern ma- 
chinery and two ovens. 
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The Suffolk Food Stores, Patchogue, 
L. I., propose to run a chain store sys- 
tem of food stores and bakeshops. They 
are capitalized at $150,000. 


The Frieder Baking Co. has been ip- 
corporated for $25,000 by D. Dubner and 
A. and L. Frieder to conduct a general 
baking business at Yonkers. 

N. J. Rossi, 906 Magee Street, Elmira, 
is planning to start another bakery, ip 
partnership with his brother, Anthony 
Rossi, at 812 Hatch Street. 


D. D. Carusor will open a bakery and 
lunchroom at 1501 Third Avenue, New 
York, which he will conduct as the York- 
ville Palace Pastry and Lunch. 


The Willsac Lunch Co. Inc. New 
York, to conduct bakeries, etc., has been 
incorporated by William Cohen, Samuel 
E. Chasin, and Isaac Birenbaum. 

Blanche Houston, trading under the 
name of the Rochester Cream Friedcake 
Co., 55 Spring Street, Rochester, is bank- 
rupt. Liabilities, $3,709; assets, $1,100, 

The T. & Z. Rockaway Bakery, Inc., 
Brooklyn, has been incorporated, with 
$12,000 capital stock, by Isaac Tackel, 
David Radinsky, and Wolf Hershmann. 

The Housewives’ bakery, operating a 
chain of retail bakeries in western New 
York, is in process of liquidation. There 
probably will be no dividends for credi- 
tors. 

H. Reuning & Sons, proprietors of 
the Vienna bakery, Wellsville, have a 
new brick plant, 100x50, two stories high, 
equipped with machinery of the latest 
type. 

George J. Stover, formerly of Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., has succeeded the Hancock 
Baking Co., 409 Madison Avenue, El- 
mira, and will operate as the Elmira 
bakery. 

The bakery and restaurant formerly 
conducted as the Balken Lunch, 300 
Ridge Road, Lackawanna, has been sold, 
and will be renamed the Main Lunch and 
Bakery. 

Articles of incorporation have been 
filed by Blank’s bakery, Brooklyn, to do 
a general baking business. The directors 
are Samuel and Morris Blank and Irving 
Blumberg. 

A charter has been granted to the 
Standard Bakers’ Supply Co., Brooklyn, 
with a capital of $35,000. A. Bernstein 
and M. and I. Rosenwasser are the in- 
corporators. 

Articles. of incorporation have been 
filed by the Criterion Restaurant Co., 
Inc., New York, to do a bakery and res- 
taurant business. The amount of capital 
stock is $20,000. 


The Grace Cafeteria, Inc., New York, 
to conduct a bakery and cafeteria, with 
$20,000 capital stock, has been _incor- 
porated by Samuel Faerber, D. J. Rosen, 
and Sally Eslrin. 


G. W. Risley has opened a bakeshop 
and delicatessen at 117 West Jefferson 
Street, Syracuse. It is known as Moth- 
er’s Cupboard, and home made milk 
bread will be a specialty. Mr. Risley 
was formerly with the G. A. Hagaman 
baking concern. 


John Jungblut, president of the Pro- 
gressive Sons of Master Bakers, and for 
nearly seven years in the employ of the 
Brooklyn Master Bakers’ Purchasing As- 
sociation, has entered the baking business 
with his father, Adam Jungbiut, at 11807 
Atlantic Avenue, Richmond Hill. 


Bruno C. Scumivt. 





BALTIMORE, MD. 


Battimore, Mp., Sept. 23.—Compara- 
tively little change has taken place in the 
local baking industry during the past 
month. Fortunately, this market has s° 
far been free from price cutting. While 
there have been reductions, and consid- 
erable ones, since the decline in flour quo- 
tations from the peak to the present level, 
the wholesale bakers of Baltimore have 
handled the situation wisely, and with the 
exception of one or two smaller institu- 
tions, no 5c loaf has been put out. 

It is interesting, in this connection, to 
consider exactly what the price situation 
is at present. As mentioned above, there 
has been a reduction in price. This has 
not been a monetary one alone. In cases 
where the decline in flour did not warrant 
a cut of Ic or 2c a loaf, the bakers have 
increased the size, thereby giving the con- 
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sumer the full benefit of the decline in 
flour. Not at any time has the quality 
been lowered; if anything, it has been 
raised. ’ 

Wholesale bakers in Baltimore are sell- 
ing a 15-02 loaf of bread at approximate- 
ly 6c. This seems to be meeting with sat- 
isfaction in all quarters, as little or no 
complaint is heard from the public, and 
while there is not a large profit in this 
price, it at least does not entail a loss to 
the baker. 

The prospects for the future of the 
bakery trade are regarded as more favor- 
able. No one is looking for a boom, and 
ali admit that the upward pull will be a 
hard and long one. Maryland towns are 

etting more and more tourist trade, and 
the establishment of free camping sites 
js looked upon by bakers as offering a 

. wide opportunity for sales. 

Bakers who feature rye bread report 
their sales increasing for that made ac- 
cording to the old-time formula which 
originally caused its popularity in Amer- 
ica when first introduced by the Bohe- 
mians, Poles, Jews, and the older people 
of German birth and extraction. They 
point out that the market can be enor- 
mously expanded by the sale of such 
bread in larger quantities, and a reduction 
in the output of so-called modern rye 
bread. It is feared that if the present 
tendency to bake more white, and less 
dark, rye bread continues, even the white 
rye loaf will soon go out of existence 
for lack of characteristics appealing to 
the public. 

Sugar reached lower levels during the 
month, and ample supplies are available 
on a basis of $6.25@6.75 per 100 lbs 
for granulated. Other bakers’ supplies 
developed little change, being in moderate 
supply at generally steady prices. Buy- 
ing of raisins is steady, and stocks suf- 
ficient for requirements. There is a fair 
demand for certain canned fruits, with 
little interest being shown in nuts. How- 
ever, next month almonds, walnuts, fil- 
berts, etc., will be in demand. 

Trade opinion appears to be at odds as 
to the future of flour. Some selling 
agents are still bullish, and believe that 
present prices are low enough to warrant 
free buying by large consumers and dis- 
tributors. They say that all big buying 
to date has been by bakers, and that dis- 
tributors are still operating very care- 
fully. The latter are carrying small 
stocks, and there is some curiosity in the 
trade to see how thev will be able to make 
the necessary deliveries to the small bak- 
ers, unless they buy more liberally. Oth- 
ers look for a further recession in values 
when the big crops in the Northwest, on 
both sides of the line, are available. 

Somewhere between these two factors 
is to be found that happy medium of the 
great bulk of flour buyers in the baking 
industry. Most of the current business 
is being placed for deliveries during the 
next 30 to 60 days. Prompt shipment is 
generally desired, yet this month has seen 
one large sale of flour in this market for 
delivery up to next May: 

Delays in getting shipments through 
from the West are becoming more fre- 
quent, and though no serious trouble has 
materialized as yet, the situation is far 
from reassuring. The condition of stocks 
with some bakers is such as to make 
traffic delay a very serious matter. Some 
of the larger bakers are reported to have 
covered their needs for the remainder of 
1922 fairly well. 

Large bakers in Baltimore and through- 
out this state have been active. Most of 
their orders were for prompt shipment, 
but they also displayed an interest in 
flour for forward delivery and a fair 
business was booked for 60 and 90 days’ 
shipment. This is the time of year when 
the tendency is to buy ahead, but only a 
Persistently strong market will bring 
about a desire to accumulate stocks in a 
substantial way. 

One of the unfavorable features at the 
moment is the disposition of some mills 
to cut prices. It is said in local circles 
that considerable of this has been going 
on, and the fact has aroused much com- 
ment. One bakery buyer is understood 
to have made a contract for a consider- 
able amount of flour, he claims, at 50c 
bbl less than it can be manufactured for. 
This is a short-sighted policy, as it does 
nothing to stimulate business. 

J. Harry Wootrince. 
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BAKERY EXHIBITION IN LONDON 





Allied Trades in All Parts of Country Take Part in Annual Show—Only 
One United States Mill Represented—Canadian Brands Numerous 


Lonpvon, Ene., Sept. 6.—The London 
Bakery Exhibition, in which millers, bak- 
ers, confectioners and allied traders in 
all parts of the country take part, is in 
progress this week, having opened on 
Sept. 2. This is the twenty-sixth exhi- 
bition of the kind in London, and the 
institution has regained its pre-war popu- 
larity. During the war it was discon- 
tinued, but was started again last year 
and bids fair to be an annual event in 
the trade for many years to come. It is 
a great opportunity for fraternizing be- 
tween sellers and buyers, and many of 
the stands are especially equipped with 
dainty tea rooms and lounges for the 
entertainment of customers. 

The general effect of the exhibition is 
very artistic, as no efforts or expense 
have been spared by the exhibitors to 
make their stands attractive. Most of 
the millers have very appetizing displays 
of bread of all shapes and kinds adorn- 
ing their stands, in addition to sacks of 
flour of their particular brands, and one 
wished that bread of the beautiful tex- 
ture and bloom there shown could regu- 
larly find its way onto the consumer’s 
table instead of the indifferent sort of 
loaf that is served by the local baker. 

If all bread were like this show bread 
the British millers would be justified in 
claiming that their flours are second to 
none; but, unfortunately, the bread sup- 
plied to the public, and known as “com- 
mercial” bread, does not convey the idea 
that the flour from which it is made is 
the last word in flour. It is understood 
that the choice bread displayed is spe- 
cially kneaded and passed through biscuit 
rolls to secure such excellence. Certainly 
some of the bread sent in for competi- 
tion and made from British flour was 
very much of the “commercial” character, 
and bore little resemblance to the bread 
on the stands of the millers. Still it was 
interesting to see what could be achieved 
with special care and treatment from the 
selfsame flour. 

The only American mill showing any 
flour at the exhibition was the Washburn- 
Crosby Co., of Minneapolis. This com- 
pany’s stand was in charge of Ross T. 
Smyth & Co., of London and Liverpool, 
but the sole brand displayed was Gold 
Medal. This was advertised by a large 
sign facing the main body of the hall, 
two polished flour barrels suspended from 
the roof of the veranda in front of the 
stand, and a sack of the flour. The stand, 
of white and gold, was in the balcony and 
presented a dainty appearance. From the 
inside, which had been converted into a 
comfortable lounge, a view of the whole 
hall could be obtained. A large number 
of people from all parts of England vis- 
ited the stand and were served with tea 
and other refreshments. 

Adjoining this stand was another on 
which was exhibited several Canadian 
brands of flour. The exhibitors were 
Hunt, Runchman & Co., London factors 
or distributors. Among the brands spe- 
cially advertised by means of a large 
signboard facing the main body of the 
hall were Avoca, Front Line and Five 
Crowns. Other brands displayed on this 
stand were Daily Bread, Aviator, Purity 
Flour, Battle and Keetoba. The stand, 
of daffodil yellow and green and adorned 
with hanging baskets of daffodils, was 
very tasteful, and with its solid structure 
of sacks of flour could not fail to catch 
the eye of the visitor. 

A short distance from this stand along 
the baleony was another exhibit of Cana- 
dian flour, for which S. Best & Son, a 
London factoring firm, are responsible. 
Here were displayed the brands Royal 
City, Regal, Boss, Daily Bread, Battle, 
and also the Australian brand, Eclipse. 

Great changes have taken place in re- 
gard to the exhibits of over-sea flour. 
In the olden days there were numerous 
brands of flour from the United States, 
but now, with the exception of Gold 
Medal, no American flour is to be seen, 
its place being taken entirely by Cana- 
dian. 

Confectioners were in great evidence at 
the exhibition, and the chocolate makers 
especially had some wonderful displays. 


Confectionery and bakery shopfitters had 
many attractive novelties on show, and 
there were some fine exhibits of bakery 
and confectionery machinery. 

The entries for the competitions in 
bread, pastry and cake making were never 
more numerous than this year, the bread 
making competitions being especially 
popular. One firm of competing bakers, 
located in Liverpool, was so anxious that 
its goods should reach the judges in the 
freshest condition possible that it char- 
tered some aéroplanes, which enabled the 
goods to be at the exhibition within three 
and a half hours of being baked. 

A feature in the bread trade which is 
making some headway in this country is 
its delivery in paper wrappers. This is 
an innovation from America, as the cus- 
tom in the United Kingdom is to deliver 
bread from large baskets without wrap- 
ping of any kind. It is a question wheth- 
er this practice will become general, as 
most people will be disinclined to pay 
the extra money which the wrapper en- 
tails. They argue that, although it has 
its advantages from a hygienic point of 
view, they have come to no harm hereto- 
fore from the old method of bread de- 
livery and there is no reason why their 
health should surfer in the future. The 
wrapping of bread is, therefore, only 
likely to be welcomed by the faddists. 

The exhibition has been visited by large 
numbers of people, and practically all 
members of the London flour trade have 
wended their way to the Royal Agricul- 
tural Hall, in “merrie” Islington during 
the past week. It is reported that Eng- 
lish millers have made some sales of flour 
at very low prices, and it is likely that 
London bakers will be well stocked for 


some time. 
C. F. G. Rarxes. 


WASHINGTON BREAD TRADE 


Sales Affected Adversely by Unsettled Condi- 
tions and Summer Holiday Making, but 
Consumption Now Increasing 


Wasurneton, D. C., Sept. 23.—Bread 
sales of Washington bakers have been 
much affected by the unsettled condi- 
tions which have prevailed for some time 
and by the summer holidays. During the 
past two weeks there has been a change 
for the better, however. While the im- 
provement was not startling, or what 
bakers would like to have it, consumption 
of bread is on the increase. 

There has been no serious price cut- 
ting here for some time. Several months 
ago, prices were reduced about 2c lb, but 
since then they have remained stationary 
and, with coal going up, no reduction is 
expected. The 1-lb loaf is wholesaling at 
7c, wrapped, and retailing at 8c. The 
114-lb loaf, wrapped, is selling at 10c 
wholesale, and 12c retail. One chain store 
that manufactures its own bakery prod- 
ucts has been offering a 1-lb loaf at 7c, 
but seems to make little or no headway, 
while another chain store system has been 
featuring a similar loaf at 6c, and is 
likewise selling only a limited amount. 

Present prices of bakery goods are not 
considered out of line with raw materials. 
Most bakers bought at lower levels, and 
so far are not affected by the increased 
cost of some articles, but when new pur- 
chases become necessary this factor must 
be given greater attention. Shops are at 
variance as to working margins. Some 
figure very closely, while others work on 
a basis that will net them a fair profit. 
Dearer raw materials must necessarily 
mean an advance in prices of bakery 
products. Grocery concerns that operate 
bakeshops in connection can sell goods 
close to cost of production as a special 
inducement for business, with profit in 
other departments to make it worth while. 

Demand for pies does not vary much. 
Cakes, rolls, etc., hold steady, and output 
is gauged so as not to carry over. any 
supplies. Sales continue satisfactory, 
though there is room for improvement, 
with the bakery interests firmly believing 
there are better times ahead. 

Many changes are taking place in the 
retail trade. Some shops are closing, 
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while others are moving to better loca- 
tions. Retailers in general have improved 
their shops and products, and are working 
along more advanced ideas. They realize 
that the best wav to hold business and 
gain more is to keep up the quality, not 
only of their own products but those of 
othér bakers. 

Sugar merchants are looking for a ma- 
terially improved demand next month. 
Prices will easily again cross the $7 mark 
for loose granulated. Bakers are cau- 
tioned to buy and save the difference. 
Present prices for granulated in 100-lb 
lots are $6.50@6.75; brown, $6.25; XXXX 
and powdered, $7. 

New pack canned fruits aré being of- 
fered in 10’s as follows: fancy New York 
state apples, $5.50 doz; Spanish apricot 
pulp, $9; Washington state blackberries, 
$8.50; cherries, $11.50@16.25; peaches, 
$6.50; standard crushed pineapple, $7. 

Butter is higher at 27@29c. Eggs are 
considered cheap at 28@30c for this sea- 
son of the year. Walnut halves are firm 
at 62@65c, while walnut pieces are 52@ 
55c. Coconut is lower at 12@13c; raisins, 
121,,@l16c; currants, 11@14¢c; cottonseed 
oil is lower at 10%,@11¥%c; malt sirup 
unchanged at 6@7¥%4c. Milk powder is 
11@12c, or about 2c higher than a month 
ago. Good condensed milk is quoted at 
6@6Y,c. 

The local flour market has materially 
broadened. All large dealers and mill 
agents report good bookings, but say 
the trade is not taking hold as it should. 
Buying is not confined to the big bakers, 
but jobbers and other large distributors 
are purchasing with steadily increasing 
liberality. At the same time stocks are 
thought to be of comparatively small 
proportions in all positions. 

As far as volume of sales is concerned, 
offhand information would lead one to 
believe that business is dull, but a closer 
study of conditions would place it at 
about normal. The sales departments 
are having a trying time, but they are 
getting results, so that the volume of 
September sales will compare favorably 
with those of a year ago. Some mill 
agents are overrunning this amount. 

Spring wheat short patent is quoted at 
$6.50@7, cotton 98’s, prompt or forward 
delivery. Mills are holding rather firm 
on short patent, and are not inclined to 
shade the price on this grade. Spring 
wheat standard patent in jute is quoted 
at $6.25@6.50, hard winter wheat short 
patent at $6.25@6.75, 98’s, cotton, and 
standard or bakers patent at $5.85@6.15. 
If there is any chance of booking a round 
lot, mills are inclined to revise these 
prices. 

Shipping instructions are not coming in 
as freely as might be desired, and mills 
find it necessary to press the trade for 
them. Future wants are not being antici- 
pated to any great extent. While some of 
the baking trade has bookings for a 
longer period, quite a percentage has not 
purchased much beyond 30-day require- 
ments. 

Offerings of Canadian flour in this 
market are said to be very small, though 
it is expected that the marketing of the 
big crop that has been grown in the Cana- 
dian Northwest can hardly be done prof- 
itably and expeditiously except by ship- 
ping part of the flour made therefrom to 
the United States. Dealers here say that 
the regulations under which such flour 
must be sold in American markets seem 
to have been cunningly devised to dis- 
courage sales on this side of the line. 
Many bonds are required from the Cana- 
dian flour shipper, for one thing or an- 
other, generally unnecessarily large and 
running for extended periods. Only very 
low prices can make such transactions 
attractive at the moment. 

Summing up the situation, the principal 
complaint in the flour trade here is price 
competition. Information received from 
the flour buying people indicates a wide 
range of quotations, and that sales are 
being made at prices which appear ridic- 
ulously low, apparently made without 
proper consideration of manufacturing 
costs. 

NOTES 

The Shaw Pastry Shop has opened at 
602 O Street N.W. 

Higgs bakery is a new shop at 2208 
Nicholas Avenue S.E. 


The Youneeda bakery, 3064 Mount 
Pleasant Street N.W., is now operated by 
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G. A. Spindler, formerly a journeyman 
baker. 

R. W. Shetterley has opened the Dixie 
bakery, 101 Sixth Street N.W. 

M. A. Quinn, baker, 3128 Nicholas Av- 
enue S.E., has enlarged his retail store. 

The bakery of W. P. Blackburn, 2800 
Good Hope Road S.E., has been closed. 

The Lafayette bakery, 1744 U Street 
N.W., has acquired a cake mixer and 
auto truck. . 

The Home bakery is a new concern at 
2105 Rhode Island Avenue N.E., catering 
to the retail trade. 

W. H. Burk has closed his bakery at 
1322 Fifth Street N.W., and entered the 
automobile business. 

H. E. Coleman, retail baker at 1328 
Eleventh Street N.W., is home from a 10 
weeks’ trip in New England. 

Bailey’s sanitary bakery, formerly lo- 
cated at 769 Lamont Street N.W., has 
moved to 611 L Street N.W. 

The Washington family bakery, for- 
merly located at 2027 Fourteenth Street 
N.W., has moved to 1351 U Street. 

L. Theunissen, baker, 1790 Columbia 
Road N.W., is travelling in Europe, and 
will visit his native country, Poland. 

The Dalkins bakery has been started at 
204 Fifteenth Street S.E., manufacturing 
cakes and pies for the wholesale trade. 

The Capitol Cake Co., 1300 North Ful- 
ton Avenue, Baltimore, has opened a 
branch house here in charge of C. E. 
Cross. 

W. H. Sherrill, 231 Pennsylvania Av- 
enue S.E., has added a pastry and cake 
bakery to his confectionery and ice cream 
business. 

The French Pastry Shop, 3444, Clover 
Leaf bakery, 3422, and Young’s bakery, 
1907, all Fourteenth Street N.W. shops, 
have gone out of business. 

G. A. Crabtree has disposed of his bak- 
ery at 1107 Ninth Street N.W., and gone 
to Colonial Beach, Va., where he has 
re-engaged in the baking business. 

C. C. Meredith, recently post baker at 
the Marine Barracks, Washington, has 
acquired the plant and business of the 
Brannon Baking Co., Fredericksburg, Va. 

Two automatic bread wrapping ma- 
chines have been added to the packing 
and shipping departments of the Holz- 
beierlein bakery, 1847 Seventh Street 
N.W. 

The Park bakery has been opened at 
1750 Columbia Road N.W. by C. V. Mei- 
sel, of Williamsport, Pa., who installed 
a Hubbard oven and other modern equip- 
ment. 

Lawman’s bakery, 3412 Fourteenth 
Street N.W., after being closed during 
August, opened on Sept. 1, with the plant 
and store remodeled and much new equip- 
ment added. 

Two automatic bread wrapping ma- 
chines have been installed by the Haven- 
ner Baking Co., 460 C Street N.W., and 
an improved icing machine is being tried 
out in the cake bakery. 

W. C. Herbert, manager of Herbert’s, 
Inc., 412 Ninth Street N.W., is sojourning 
in northern New York for his health, and 
is much improved. The business is being 
looked after during his absence by his 
brother, Leon. 

H. M. Beck, retail baker at 2903 M 
Street N.W., has acquired the property 
at 2907 M Street, and will erect a two- 
story concrete and brick bakery, 24x120, 
equipped with a standard white-tiled 
steam oven and modern machinery. 

The Roberts bakery, 1408 New York 
Avenue N.W. and 1929 Fourteenth Street 
N.W., has been closed, and the equipment 
moved to 1318 Fourteenth Street N.W., 
where a modern shop has been established 
and a wholesale department opened. 

The retail bakery of Embry & Embry, 
formerly located at 3112 Fourteenth 
Street N.W., has been moved to 3128, 
where larger quarters were obtained. 
The firm also has shops at 726 Seventh 
Street N.W. and 606 Ninth Street N.W. 

W. J. Roberts, vice president Joseph 
Baker Sons & Perkins Co., Inc., White 
Plains, N. Y., was here during the month 
looking after the construction work on 
the travelling oven his firm is installing 
at the White Cross bakery on S Street 
N.W. 
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John J. Kolb, who conducted an ex- 
clusive retail bakery and ice cream estab- 
lishment at 1508 Fourteenth Street N.W. 
for 20 years, has sold to C. E. Schaffner, 
formerly steward at the Willard Hotel. 
Mr. Kolb has retired to his estate at 
Chevy Chase, Md. 

At a special meeting of the boafd of 
directors of Holmes & Son, Inc., bakers, 
107-115 F Street N.W., Sept. 1, Mrs. 
Elizabeth Holmes succeeded her late hus- 
band, Lewis Holmes, as president of the 
baking company. Mrs. Edna R. Duke, 
secretary, was promoted to assistant man- 
ager, while L. S. Ulman, vice president, 
treasurer and general manager, will re- 
main in that capacity. The bakery has 
been unusually successful under Mr. Ul- 
man’s management. 


Extensive alterations will be made to 
the interior of the Charles Schneider 
Baking Co. plant, 415 I Street N.W. The 
dough room, now located on the Fifth 
Street side of the bakery, will be moved 
to the I Street side and located directly 
over the make-up machinery on the first 
floor. The business offices will be taken 
from the I Street side and located in 
another part of the bakery. The interior 
in general will undergo many changes to 
put the shop on an efficiency basis. 

J. Harry Woo rrince. 


ON THE PACIFIC COAST 


Bakers’ Business Below Normal—Price Cut- 
ting at Spokane—Whole Wheat Bread 
Meeting with Favor 


Seatriz, Wasu., Sept. 23.—Trade is 
the dullest of the year throughout the 
coast country, except in southern Cali- 
fornia. In the northern territory a slight 
reaction is taking place, but as a whole 
the month just passed has been one of 
low output. In Los Angeles and vicin- 
ity, outputs are possibly somewhat larger 
than last month. 

Prices are strong at an average in- 
crease of ¥,c per lb over last reports, in 
all territory except Los Angeles and 
Spokane the prevailing price being 8@9c 
and 11@12c for the 1-lb and 11%-lb 
loaves, respectively. In Los Angeles, 
prices have ranged below 8c for several 
months, but are now showing a stronger 
tendency. 

A bread war started in Spokane last 
week when one of the large wholesalers 
dropped prices to 7c for a 1-lb loaf, 
wrapped. Others followed the cut, and 
a further reduction is promised. As yet 
the quality of the bread has not been 
affected. Efforts to settle the contro- 
versy are being made, but with little 
hope of accomplishing anything in the 
near future. 

Bakers are buying flour again, but not 
in such quantities as in previous vears. 
A few have contracted for sufficient to 
last until the first of the year, but many 
are buying for present needs only. 

Larger quantities of “health bread,” 
or a new type of whole wheat bread, are 
being marketed in this section the past 
60 days. Started as a filler, this new 
loaf has found favor with the public, 
and outputs in some localities have grown 
to considerable proportions. 








NOTES 


J. E. Foster, of the Haynes-Foster 
Baking Co., Portland, is spending several 
weeks on his way home from the Chicago 
convention at St. Louis, Kansas City and 
other points studying bakery conditions, 
especially the pie and sweet goods de- 
partments. While in Chicago Mr. Foster 
placed orders for machinery and equip- 
ment for both the Portland plant and 
the branch at Salem, Oregon. 

F. J. Workman, president California 
Baking Co., San Francisco, and general 
manager of the several plants recently 
combined with the California Baking 
Co., attended the convention at Chicago, 
and is now touring the eastern cities in- 
vestigating bakery conditions, plants and 
equipment. He will return to San Fran- 
cisco early in October. 

E. Sandison, of the Olympia ( Wash.) 
Bakery, attended the convention in Chi- 
cago, returning by the southern route, 
stopping at Los Angeles and other Cali- 
fornia points. 

Edward Link, superintendent of the 
Butternut Baking Co., Tacoma, accom- 
panied by Mrs. Link, is visiting friends 
and relatives in the Middle West. Both 


attended the national convention in 
Chicago. 

Albert Schoenlen and Lloyd Mitchell, 
prominent Ogden, Utah, bakers, attend- 
ed the national convention in Chicago 
and spent some time visiting bakeries 
in the Middle West. 

Eddy O’Connell, general manager of 
the Eddy Bakeries, of Helena, Great 
Falls and Missoula, Mont., visited the 
national convention at Chicago, and pur- 
chased considerable equipment for his 
several bakeries while there. 

Shelley’s bakery, Calgary, Alta., has 
placed orders for several pieces of new 
machinery for both the Calgary and the 
Lethbridge plants. Both will be re- 
modeled in the near future. 

H. W. Robinson, general manager of 
the Fleischmann Co.’s California district, 
left early in September for an extended 
visit to the company’s main office in New 
York, where he will attend the managers’ 
convention the last of this month. 

George A. Stonecypher, Tucson, Ariz., 
baker, accompanied by Mrs. Stonecypher, 
attended the national convention at Chi- 
cago during a vacation trip east. They 
returned home last week. 

Harry W. Hincke, manager Seattle 
branch of the Fleischmann Co., is on 
his way east to attend the company’s 
managers’ convention. He will stop in 
Chicago, Cincinnati and other cities en 
route, and plans returning to Seattle late 
in October. 

C. H. Bouer, Seattle, baker, attended 
the national convention at Chicago, where 
he placed orders for additional machin- 
ery. 

C. N. Crenshaw, of the Crenshaw Bak- 
ing Co., Seattle, is spending the month 
calling on his several factories in the 
Middle West. He also attended the 
Chicago convention. 

H. W. Sterling, Pacific Coast represen- 
tative of the American Bakers’ Machin- 
ery Co., has returned to Portland, after 
spending several weeks visiting the fac- 
tory in St. Louis and attending the Chi- 
cago convention. 

R. R. Beamish has just returned to 
Los Angeles from Chicago, where he at- 
tended the national convention. Mr. 
Beamish is manager of the Davis Stand- 
ard Bread Co., Los Angeles. 

O. R. Matte, manager of the Golden 
State Baking Co., San Francisco, re- 
turned Sept. 23 from a visit to his par- 
ents in Wisconsin. He also spent sev- 
eral days at the Chicago convention. 

George P. White, president, and W. S. 
Shaller, engineer, of the Ideal Electric 
Oven Co., Oakland, Cal., are in the East 
arranging for the manufacture and sale 
of their travelling ovens in the East and 
Central West. They plan having the 
ovens ready for the market early in 1923. 

Englebert Franz, manager of the 
United States bakery, Portland, spent 10 
days visiting bakers in the Central West 
before going to Chicago to attend the 
bakers’ convention. While absent he 
placed orders for several pieces of new 
machinery for the bakery. 

George Van Hersett, of the Van Her- 
sett Baking Co., and Dave Ackerman, 
of the Spokane Baking Co., both of 
Spokane, have returned from the na- 
tional bakers’ convention in Chicago. 

On a charge of having broken up his 
home, Patrolman T. E. Read shot and 
seriously wounded Jeff Sambrano, a 
Greek driver for the American bakery, 
483 Williams Avenue, Portland. Later, 
at the hospital, Sambrano refused to sign 
a complaint against Read, who was ar- 
rested on a charge of assault with intent 
to kill. 

Thomas M. Exley, who was struck by a 
Barker Bread Co.’s truck operated by 
Frank Hayek, Portland, has asked for 
$5,273 damages from the bakery com- 
pany. 

The Haynes-Foster Baking Co., of 
Portland, has offered to supply the fam- 
ily of Mrs. Glenn H. Price, the 21-year- 
old wife of a federal prohibition agent 
shot and killed Sept. 2 by an Indian 
bootlegger, with Dixie bread, free of 
charge, for six months. Mrs. Price has 
three small children, and is left in 
straitened circumstances. 

After a vacation trip to Europe, M. 
Schmitt, formerly of the Seward (Alas- 
ka) Bakery, has gone north to again en- 
ter the baking trade. 

C. C. Swan has sold his interest in the 
Yuwanna Cake Co., 773 Thurman Street, 
Portland, to his partner, C. Donald. The 
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name has been changed to Donald’s hak- 
ery, which specializes in cakes for the 
wholesale trade. 

Mr. and Mrs. J. Sinz, who run a bak- 
ery in the Spreckles Market, San Fran- 
cisco, are motoring through southern Ca|- 
ifornia. 

Some new equipment has been installed 
in Brownie’s home bakery, 1603 West 
Seventh Street, Los Angeles. 

Southern California bakers did jot 
lack yeast during the tie-up of railroads 
by striking trainmen, the Fleischmann 
Co. delivering same by truck. Harold 
W. Robinson, president of the California 
branch, and Thomas L. Smith, vice presi- 
dent of the Fleischmann Co., of New 
York, spent some time going over the 
baking situation in the southern part of 
the state. 

H. B. Jesmer, formerly of Seattle, has 
purchased the National bakery, San 
Pedro, Cal. ; 

Beck & Babick have opened a bakery 
at 701 Vermont Street, San Francisco, ° 

A new oven has been installed by the 
Burd Cookie Co., Glendale, Cal. 

Some new equipment has been installed 
by the Federal Grocery Co., Los An- 
geles, in its bakery. 

Fisher’s bakery, Berkeley, Cal., is be- 
ing remodeled and having new cquip- 
ment installed. 

A. Schumacher has sold his interest in 
the Popular bakery and _ resturant, 
Richmond, Cal., to Albert Hoeffer. 

An automatic doughnut machine of 
large capacity has been installed in 
Eader’s bakery, Huntington Beac!, Cal. 

The Anchor bakery, Sacramento, is 
building an addition, and will ener the 
pastry business. Up to the resent 
Joseph Gemsch, the proprietor, has sup- 
plied only the wholesale bread trace. 

The Nampa (Idaho) Bake-Rite |read- 
ery has been incorporated, with $5,000 
capital stock, by S. Berry, J. G. Ormand 
and E. W. Martin. 

Mr. Smovir, manager of the [Parker 
Bread Co., Helena, Mont., has installed 
an electric oven. 

A. G. Bell has sold the Malden bakery, 
Farmington, Wash., to J. F. Roadman, 
formerly of Spokane. Mr. and Mrs. Bell 
are planning a trip to England. 

The Quality bakery, Spokane, is |uild- 
ing a bread factory, which it hopes to 
occupy in a few weeks. 

Kerns & Knight are proprietors of the 
Radio bakery, Vancouver, Was!i., re- 
cently opened. 

The Dice Grocery Co., Eugene, Ore- 
gon, is installing an electric oven in its 
bakery. F. E. Dice is general manager. 

J. Dachan has bought the ‘Turlock 
ce) Home Bakery from M. Mollen- 

off 


The Quality bakery, Safford, Ariz., has 
installed new equipment. John Foster is 
proprietor. 

The Grocers’ Baking Co., Berkeley, Cal., 
has installed two ovens in its bakery, of 
which E. J. Stephens and A. Swanson 
are proprietors. 

The Southern California Baking Co. 
San Diego, has purchased some new 
equipment. Carl Winter is proprictor. 

The Home bakery, Santa Ana, Cal. 
has installed new automatic machinery. 
F. A. Miller is proprietor. 

The Merritt Baking Co., San jiego, 
Cal., is in the hands of receivers. 

Charles Fawkes will open a bakery at 
Fourth and American, Long Beaci:, Cal. 

The Sunset Cafeteria, San Francisco, 
is installing an oven. P 

The Home bakery, Kingman, .\riz., 
has purchased an oven. This plan! was 
recently damaged by fire. Melvin George 
is proprietor. . 

C. C. Fairley is opening a bakery In 
the Pike Place Market, Seattle. : 

The Bon Ton bakery, Seattle, }:s in- 
stalled an electric oven. Frank Wescher 
is proprietor. 

The Sweet Home Cookie Co., Herman 
C. Hoffman, proprietor, has opened at 
Fiftieth and Hawthorne, Portland, do- 
ing a wholesale business. 

W. T. Clark, a prominent baker of 


The Dalles, Oregon, is on a vacation in 
California. ; 
After several weeks spent in motoring 


through western Oregon with his family, 
Harvey Harrison, proprietor of Bakers 
bakery, Baker, Oregon, is back on the 
job 


Joo. ; 

H. H. Haynes, of the Haynes-Foster 
Baking Co., Portland, recently spent sev- 
eral days in Aberdeen, Wash. rs. 
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es accompanied him. Their daugh- 

— Dersll, oie returned to college in 
Jalla Walla. 
"— Rueffieux confectionery and bak- 
y, San Francisco, has installed an oven. 
R. A. Thompson has installed addi- 
tional machinery in his bakery at 359 
East Fourth Street, Long Beach, Cal. 
The Muntz electric bakery, E. H. 
Muntz, proprietor, has been opened at 
1388 Hawthorne Avenue, Portland. 
Mother’s Pie Co. 773 Savior Street, 
Portland, has discontinued business. 

Carl Gutzmann, proprietor of the Bon 
Ton bakery, Santa Ana, Cal., has in- 
stalled new equipment. 


WISCONSIN BAKERY ITEMS 


Bread Sales Increasing—Prices Unchanged— 
Fancy Goods in Better Demand— 
Rye Bread Gaining in Favor 


Muwavxee, . W1s., Sept. 23.—While 
trade is not yet what might be desired, 
satisfactory progress is being made in 
the development of the demand for 
bread, and the call for fancy goods of 
all descriptions is gradually getting back 
to the enjoyable state it occupied dur- 
ing the days of war-time wages and 
salaries. : 

Wholesale bakeries report a steady 
gain in bread sales in the past month. 
There has been nothing sharp in the 
trend, which lends a feeling of stability. 


er 








One wholesaler, who a few months ago 
placed in operation a large new oven and 
celebrated the event by marketing a new 
loaf under a new brand, says he has been 
able to maintain and establish regular 


gains on the old-established brands at 
the same time that the new loaf has fixed 


itself in place and built up a very satis- 
factory patronage. 

Retail and neighborhood bakers com- 
plain that their bread business is more 


and more adversely affected by the 
strenuous competition offered by the big 
shops with their relatively enormous out- 
put and widely distributed overhead. 


There remain, of course, strong partisans 
of the neighborhood shop. Retail bakers, 
as a rule, are keeping their daily cus- 
tomers for rolls, sweet rolls and the 
usual staples aside from bread, and at 
the same time they are making excellent 


progress in cultivating a taste for fancy 
goods, cakes, ete. 

During the past six months, retail 
bakers in Milwaukee and Wisconsin 
made an organized effort to overcome the 
inroads made in their sales of bread by 
wholesale shops, by paying more atten- 
tion to fancy goods. The effort has been 


largely in the direction of organizing 
shops and forces, and educating them to 
make fancy goods of the finest quality 
and greatest palatability. 

Bread prices have remained practically 
Stationary since early in May. Although 
flour prices in effect for the last five to 


eight weeks have been the lowest in about 
five years, most bakeries -have still been 
Working on stocks purchased at the higher 
previous price. 

The average baker is still adhering 


rather closely to the policy of consump- 
tive buying, although at the time wheat 
and flour prices touched the low spot 


recently, some bought further ahead than 
had been the custom. Most bakers hold 


to the opinion that flour is going to be 
cheaper, and until they are convinced that 
a defintely higher level is coming, there 
probabiy will be little or nothing ap- 
proaching speculative buying. 
Encouraging progress is being made by 
the local bakery trade in repopularizing 
the rye loaf. “Education of the public 
to the healthful qualities inherent in 
£001 rye bread is being extended to the 
present generations of old American 
stock which, especially at the height of 
the bitterness of war-time feeling, would 
have iione of it, because of its origin and 


associations. This aversion is believed to 
be deiinitely passing. 
Now that the strikes of coal miners 


and railroad shop crafts have been set- 
tled, bread sales are expected to show 
@ gain. Official figures of the state in- 


dustrial commission report good gains in 
the number at work at the beginning of 
September, compared with Aug. 1. The 
figures show that the baking and confec- 
tionery trades employed 10.4 per cent 
more help on Sept. 1 than on Aug. 1, 
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while flour mills and cereal plants in- 
creased their forces 14.4 per cent. 

The Wisconsin potato crop this year is 
the largest in history, and probably will 
yield more than normal needs require. 
It has always been recognized that when 
potatoes are cheap and plentiful, bread 
consumption suffers. It is estimated offi- 
cially that there will be a commercial crop 
of 30,000 cars in Wisconsin this year, 
compared with 13,000 actually shipped in 
1921. 


NOTES 
Jerry Hempel, baker, Sheboygan, is 
bankrupt; liabilities, $10,346; assets, 
$8,400. 


J. B. McDonald, of Fond du Lac, is 
now owner and manager of the Kauf- 
mann bakery, Nekoosa. 

The Schram bakery, Florence, has in- 
stalled an oven with a capacity of 200 
loaves, and a motor-driven dough mixer. 

The White bakery, Sparta, which sus- 
tained a heavy fire loss in August, will 
resume business in the old location within 
a short time. 

Frank Fiedler, Darlington, is erecting a 
bakery, store and apartment building 
which will represent an investment of 
about $20,000. 

Joseph Jazwiecki, Milwaukee, is erect- 
ing a two-story bakery building, 30x113, 
on Forest Home Avenue, near Sixteenth 
Avenue, to cost about $18,000. 

The Waukesha (Wis.) Jelly Powder 
Co. is a new corporation, with $10,000 
capital stock, organized by Frank F. 
Mohr, L. F. Pitter and Fred S. Glidden. 

The Purity bakery, Chippewa Falls, 
has moved into new and more commodious 
quarters in the Sheehy Block, a new com- 
mercial building, 417-421 North Bridge 
Street. 

Archie Livermore, of Menasha, who for 
some years operated a bakery in Neenah, 
has returned to the trade by purchasing 
the New Holstein (Wis) Bakery, of 
which he is active manager. 

A. P. Janzer, proprietor of the Palace 
bakery, Hartford, is building an addi- 
tion, 22x65, two stories and basement, to 
provide facilities for handling the rap- 
idly increasing volume of business. 

The Bake-Rite bakery, Stevens Point, 
owned and managed by C. A. Loomans, 
recently shipped a parcel post package 
to Orange, Texas, indicating the wide 
range of activity which Mr. Loomans’ 
business has assumed. 

The new Hanzlik bakery, on upper 
Bridge Street, Chippewa Falls, opened 
for business early in September. Besides 
the baking department, the shop is also 
retailing an exclusive line of fancy gro- 
ceries, fruits and vegetables. 

G. P. Case, of Racine, has purchased 
the Goodrich bakery, Delavan. The 
building has been remodeled and reno- 
vated, and considerable new equipment 
installed. The bakery reopened Sept. 16 
under the name of Sun-Lite bakeshop. 


The Model bakery, Amherst, of which 
E. E. Spaid is proprietor and manager, 
has engaged L. P. Mulbey, an expert 
baker from Milwaukee, to assist in the 
work of increasing the output about 100 
per cent, and handle an enlarged depart- 
ment for producing fancy goods, pastries, 
etc. 

Frank W. Moerchen, a pupil of the 
Central Continuation School, Milwaukee, 
was awarded the first, second, thira and 
fourth premiums in the fancy cake dis- 
play at the Wisconsin State Fair. His 
remarkable achievement was generally 
commented upon by newspapers of Mil- 
waukee and the state. 


When the top of the oven in the C. E. 
Nelson bakery, New Richmond, collapsed 
just before it was to be charged with 
pans, Heffron & Cullen, owners of the 
Electrik-Maid bakeshop, generously of- 
fered their assistance, and Mr. Nelson’s 
daily run was handled in their ovens until 
repairs could be made. 


B. Lazarski, who recently purchased 
the Vogel bakery, 1205 Milwaukee Av- 
enue, South Milwaukee, has engaged C. 
F. Baughman, of Chicago, as master 
baker and manager. Mr. Baughman is 
a graduate of the Lane Technical Insti- 
tute, Chicago, and Dunwoody Institute. 
A new wheat loaf, trademarked Forget- 
Me-Not, is being introduced. 


The Robert A. Johnston Co., Milwau- 
kee, manufacturer of biscuits, crackers, 
confectionery, etc., entertained the entire 
staff of the Kiefer-Stewart Drug Co., 
Indianapolis, at the Milwaukee factory 
on Sept. 8. The Indianapolis concern 
held its semiannual sales congress at its 
headquarters on Sept. 6-7, and on the 
following day took the entire field force 
to Milwaukee for an educational tour and 
an intimate contact with the national ad- 
vertising campaign which the Johnston 
company is conducting. L. E. Meyer. 


STALE BREAD LOSS 


Preliminary Report of Investigation by Food 
Research Institute of Stanford Uni- 
versity, California 


As bakers are aware, the food research 
institute of Stanford University is study- 
ing certain of the economic problems of 
the baking industry, among others the 
problem of losses from stale bread. In 
July, questionnaires were sent to about 
135 representative wholesale baking com- 
panies asking for information upon the 
extent of these losses, the causes con- 
tributing thereto, and the methods em- 
ployed to keep stale loss to a minimum. 
Bakers were also asked their experience 
and views regarding trade agreements 
and legislative action as aids in keeping 
down stale loss, 

The response has been cordial. In- 
deed, several bakers to whom no ques- 
tionnaires were first sent have asked the 
opportunity to supply information. Up 
to Sept. 15, 42 replies, from all parts of 
the United States, had been received; 
others are still coming in. The answers 
received to date, however, are not yet 
sufficiently numerous to justify drawing 
final conclusions. In fact there are rea- 
sons for believing that the earlier re- 
plies came largely from concerns that 
have solved the stale bread problem rath- 
er than from a fair sample of the whole- 
sale baking industry. 

To stimulate a further response, as 
well as to. give a timely acknowledgment 
to those who have sent in questionnaires, 
this preliminary summary of the first 42 
answers, with a statement of the conclu- 
sions to which they lead, has been pre- 
pared. It is strongly hoped that addi- 
tional bakers will be inspired to return 
the questionnaires with blanks filled in 
as fully as possible, and that others will 
communicate their approval or criticism 
of the summary and conclusions. Later 
answers and comments will assist in car- 
recting and enlarging this statement be- 
fore the investigation is brought to a 
close. 








SUMMARY 


Losses from stale bread as reported 
range from nil to 6 per cent of produc- 
tion or its wholesale value. For concerns 
refusing to accept returns of unsold 
bread from dealers the average percent- 
age of stales to production, so far as re- 
ported, was % of 1 per cent, and the 
average net loss in value ¥% of 1 per 
cent; corresponding averages for con- 
cerns accepting returns from dealers 
were 3¥, per cent and 2% per cent. 

Several concerns with the largest stale 
loss report a fairly persistent increase 
since the close of the war. This is no- 
tably true where returns of stales are 
accepted from dealers. The majority of 
concerns replying, report a reduced loss 
as compared with 1917 or 1918, appar- 
ently attributable to laws, agreements, or 
policies not then in force, and to in- 
creased efficiency in management. 

Different concerns vary greatly in sen- 
sitiveness to stale loss. One concern, re- 
porting a loss of 5 per cent, considered 
it an unimportant source of loss, while 
several reporting losses under 1 per cent 
regarded it, nevertheless, as important in 
their business. 

Losses from stale bread arise mainly 
from two sources,—poor adjustment of 
production to sales requirements, result- 
ing in leaving unsold bread in the bakery 
or in the drivers’ wagons; and returns of 
stale bread from dealers. The latter is 
by far the more serious cause. 

A large number of wholesale bakers, 
nearly 50 per cent of those replying up 
to Sept. 15, are succeeding in keeping 
stale losses down to negligible propor- 
tions, or at most to not more than 1 per 
cent of production. Practically every 
bakery reporting this success mentions 
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three features in its policy: (1) returns 
of stale bread are not accepted; (2) 
bread is delivered to retailers well with- 
in the limits during which the bread re- 
tains its freshness; (3) production is 
carefully adjusted to dealers’ require- 
merfts. Bakers in this group who report 
the most difficulty in adjusting produc- 
tion to requirements show, on the whole, 
the larger percentage of stale loss, 

Reasons for refusing to accept re- 
turns of stales from dealers were report- 
ed as follows: state law prohibiting the 
practice; unsanitary; wasteful, expen- 
sive, or economically unsound. 

Reasons for accepting returns are giv- 
en as follows: competition; injury to the 
bakers’ reputations from allowing deal- 
ers to sell their bread when stale or 
moldy. 

Experience is distinctly favorable to 
laws prohibiting returns of stale bread. 
Every reporting baker operating under 
such a law favors it, several emphatical- 
ly. Only one or two add the qualifica- 
tion, “if the law is enforced.” No other 
criticism is offered. It is clear that the 
law is enforceable, and that in general 
it is enforced. There is substantial 
agreement that it leads dealers to gauge 
their requirements more carefully, and 
that it is an important factor in keeping 
down stale bread losses. 

Experience with understandings or 
agreements not to accept returns from 
dealers is also favorable. Numerous 
bakers report such agreements, includ- 
ing at least the leading wholesalers, 
where no law or ordinance exists to pro- 
hibit returns. All of those so reporting 
indorse the agreement. A few qualify 
the indorsement by adding, “if all will 
comply”; two or three others state that 
the agreement is advantageous, even 
though all parties do not keep it to the 
letter. Clearly, the difficulty of securing 
compliance is the outstanding obstacle 
to its success. Without exception, how- 
ever, reporting bakers operating under 
such agreements regard a state law pro- 
hibiting stale returns as desirable, ap- 
parently preferring it to the agreement. 

Bakers operating where neither law 
nor understanding respecting return of 
stales exists are far from agreed as to 
the desirability of these measures. Each 
of the following positions is taken by at 
least one reporting concern: Opposing 
both law and agreement; favoring law 
and opposing agreement; favoring law 
and silent on agreement; opposing law 
and favoring agreement; opposing law 
and silent on agreement; silent on both 
law and agreement. Such differences 
of opinion evidently prevent, in many 
sections, the adoption of either of these 
controlling measures. 

One baker in this group, whose indi- 
vidual policy is to accept no stale re- 
turns, but who opposes the enactment 
of a prohibitory law, adds this comment: 
“We think it would be a good thing to 
take back a limited amount of stale, if 
all the bakers could be persuaded to use 
proper judgment in the matter. How- 
ever, it seems that if any is taken back 
then too much will be taken back. 

“In our judgment it is better to take 
out a few loaves of stale than to permit 
them to be sold. . . . It certainly isn’t 
a good thing for the bakery business to 
compel a grocer to sell stale bread, which 
he will certainly do if it isn’t taken off 
his hands. 

“If all of the bakery drivers could be 
sufficiently educated or sufficiently con- 
trolled in the matter we would favor 
taking back a limited amount of stale. 
ois As between taking back stale 
bread in too great a quantity and taking 
back no stale bread at all, we choose the 
lesser evil and take back none.” 

CONCLUSIONS 

Our tentative conclusions, expressly 
subject to modification with additional 
evidence, are as follows: 

1. Experience in the trade indicates 
that stale bread losses exceeding 1 per 
cent of production are excessive, and 
that a figure of 1% of 1 per cent is an at- 
tainable standard under proper condi- 
tions. Stale bread losses exceeding 1 or 
1% per cent reflect objectionable trade 
practices, poor business management, or 
both. Excessive stales threaten the finan- 
cial success of the baker, tend to raise 
food costs, and usually lead to a needless 
waste of food products. 

2. Acceptance of returns from deal- 
ers is by all odds the leading factor in 
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stale bread losses where the loss is ex- 
cessive. Where this practice is followed, 
the loss is almost certain to be excessive. 
Except where prohibited by law or agree- 
ment, competition makes it extremely dif- 
ficult, though not impossible, for a single 
baking concern to refuse to accept re- 
turns. Agreement of the leading whole- 
salers not to accept returns may be fair- 
ly effective but cannot always be at- 
tained and is not always rigidly lived 
up to. State laws prohibiting returns of 
stales have the well-nigh united support 
of wholesale bakers operating under 
them, can be enforced with such sup- 
port, and constitute the simplest and 
most effective contribution to the control 
of stale loss. 

3. Other measures for keeping down 
stale loss are largely within the power of 
the individual baking concern. Among 
the essentials are the following: (1) bak- 
ing a product of high keeping quality; 
(2) delivering promptly, with an ade- 
quate margin in time for the sale and 
consumption of bread before it can be 
regarded as stale; (3) gauging the deal- 
er’s requirements closely from day to 
day, with salesmen’s orders as a basis; 
and (4) adjusting production carefully 
to requirements, both in amount and in 
time. Each of these measures calls for 
careful analysis and systematic attention 
by the wholesale baker. 





SOUTHWESTERN BAKERY NOTES 

Oxtanoma City, Oxta., Sept. 23.— 
The stock and fixtures of the Hoxie 
(Ark.) Bakery, which recently failed, 
have been bought by J. R. Rice, who 
will open a plant soon at Walnut Ridge, 
Ark. 

Statistics furnished by the Texas in- 
dustrial congress show that that state 
has 610 bakeries making bread and other 
products, employing 2,752 persons, with 
an output of $27,154,000 annually. In 
addition there are 58 food factories, em- 
ploying 635 persons, with an outturn 
valued at about $20,000,000. 

Olan McCasland, a baker in the employ 
of the Martin bakery, Lubbock, Texas, 
was shot in the arm but not dangerously 
wounded by an unknown masked man at 
2 am. Aug. 19. The assailant escaped. 

Thomas G. Andrews, prosecuting at- 
torney of Lincoln County, Okla., who re- 
cently was nominated by the Republicans 
for attorney general, formerly was a 
baker at Perry, Iowa. He learned the 
baker’s trade at nights while attending 
school, and continued working at it after 
graduation until he earned enough money 
to enter the University of Nebraska. 

William B. Lassiter, a baker employed 
by the Collins Street bakery, Corsicana, 
Texas, was seriously injured Aug. 22, 
when a stack of sacks of flour fell on 
him. 

The Ideal bakery, Clinton, Okla., is 
listed among business concerns of that 
town that will-use the slogan, “Buy from 
a Booster.” 

Defective wiring is supposed to have 
been the cause of a fire that on Aug. 24 
damaged the City bakery, Vernon, Texas, 
about $2,500. 

P. E. Pliskal, owner of the Home bak- 
ery, Ceuro, Texas, has installed an elec- 
tric cake mixer and made other improve- 
ments. 

C. G. Buskin, owner of Buskin’s bak- 
ery, and wife, Ben Swirczynski, manager 
of the Maywood Baking Co., and wife, 
and Mrs. W. M. Simmons, owner, and M. 
P. Simmons, general manager, of the 
Simmons Baking Co., and wife, were 
among the Oklahoma City delegation to 
the Chicago convention this month. R. 
C. Buddington, manager of the Okla- 
homa City branch of the Fleischmann 
Co., also attended. 

Bread manufactured by the Shipley 
Baking Co., Fort Smith, Ark., was award- 
ed first prize at a recent food show at 
Booneville, Ark. Miss Gertrude Conant, 
state nutrition specialist of Arkansas, 
was the judge. 

C. O. Brooks and sons, Jesse and Fran- 
cis, have purchased the Home bakery, 
El Reno, Texas, from J. B. Compton. 
Jesse Brooks, who is an experienced bak- 
er, recently was honorably discharged 
from the United States army. 

M. E. Eslinger has opened a bakery in 
Fort Smith, Ark., that will manufacture 
especially Blue Ribbon Bread. 

L. E. Bayer, proprietor of the Bayer 
Baking Co,, Enid., Okla., attended the 
bakers’ national meeting in Chicago. He 
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is the only member of the national asso- 
ciation in Enid. 

Fred Lachmund has bought the Try 
Some bakery, Springdale, Ark., from J: 
J. John. 

R. H. Martin, owner of Martin’s bak- 
ery, Lubbock, Texas, who is known 
among his fellows as “Butterflake,” was 
among Texas bakers who attended the 
Chicago meeting. 

The Ostrand bakery, Gulfport, Miss., 
was purchased recently by S. J. Grand- 
berry, of Mobile, Ala. 

Fire recently destroyed an oven and 
other equipment in the bakery depart- 
ment of Joseph’s café, Dallas, Texas. 
Total loss, $5,000. 

A writer for an Oklahoma City news- 
paper, having canvassed bakeries of the 
city and found them selling more bread 
than at any previous time, also can- 
vassed a number of prominent women 
and found, to her surprise, that they do 
more home baking than formerly. “It 
is probably true,” she concludes, “that 
bakeries are selling more of their goods 
each year, but that may be explained by 
the fact that the bread, cakes and pas- 
tries made by modern bakeries are much 
better than those of early days.” 

James B. Brockman, a bakery owner 
at Pawhuska, Okla., is bankrupt. As- 
sets, $10,101; liabilities, $3,542. 

The Arcade market, Houston, Texas, 
has installed a bakery department in 
charge of Mrs. S. E. La Rose, making a 
specialty of decorated cakes and pas- 
tries. 

V. A. Scott, of Vinita, Okla., has pur- 
chased the plant and business of the 
Barnhill Baking Co., Haskell, Okla., and 
will be assisted in its operation by Mrs. 
Scott, V. A. Scott, Jr., and Miss Vivian 
Scott, who has been a teacher at Vinita. 
L. A. Barnhill, owner of the bakery, re- 
cently received considerable publicity for 
having made a birthday cake 10 ft high, 
2 ft 3 in in diameter at the base and 1 
ft 3 in in diameter at the top. The cake 
contained 190 eggs, 30 lbs butter, 90 lbs 
flour, 60 lbs sugar, and consisted of 80 
layers. 

A permit has been issued to the 
Stampfli Baking Co. Wichita Falls, 
Texas, for $5,000 to cover repairs and 
additions. 

Claude McDaniel, formerly an em- 
ployee of the telephone company at 
Lubbock, Texas, has been appointed head 
of the sales department of the Martin 
Baking Co., of that place. 

The Norman (Okla.) Baking Co., with 
$25,000 capital stock, has been incorpo- 
rated by U. S. Tubbs, F. J. McGinley 
and Benjamin T. Fleming. 

After a visit to leading towns of Okla- 
homa and Texas, A. F. Attridge, of New 
York, auditor for the National Biscuit 
Co., says he has found business condi- 
tions better than a year ago. Business 
failures are 3314 per cent fewer than 
last year, he says, and mercantile and 
banking collections are better. 

Joseph Zimmerman, owner of a bakery 
at Tyler, Texas, is bankrupt. Assets, 
$9,900; liabilities, $12,158. He asked ex- 
emptions totaling $4,000. 





PHILADELPHIA 


Puivapetpuia, Pa., Sept. 23.—Bakers 
bought flour sparingly the past month, 
the fluctuations of wheat unsettling the 
confidence of buyers. Prices on good old 
flour are firm, with supplies light. There 
was a little contracting ahead for new 
flour, but not many large orders were 
placed; market lower but firm. 

Bakers are able to secure plenty of 
sugar at $6.50 per 100 lbs; other supplies 
are in moderate supply and demand, with 
prices steady. Rye flour declined 35@40c 
bbl during the month, but at revised 
figures there is rather more inquiry for 
choice stock. 

With the reopening of schools and the 
return of many vacationists to the city, 
some improvement is. noted in the de- 
mand for bread, with no material change 
in price. The 16-oz loaf is sold for 8c, 
though some of the chain store grocers, 
doing a strictly cash business, sell for 6c. 


NOTES 

G. J. L. Heffelfinger’s bakery, Nesque- 

honing, Pa., recently burned; loss, $12,000. 

The Some Pretzel Co. has moved its 

plant from Kingston to Wilkes-Barre, 

Pa., and is installing machinery and other 
equipment. 


The Tasty Baking Co.’s new plant, 2801 
Hunting Park Avenue, is almost complet- 
ed, and will increase the capacity of the 
concern about 60 per cent. It is claimed 
that this will be the largest bakery in 
this country devoted exclusively to cake 
baking. S. S. Dantes. 





ST, LOUIS 

Sr. Louis, Mo., Sept. 23.—Unless a 
material change takes place in the con- 
dition of the baking industry in and 
around St. Louis in the next few months, 
the last half of the present year will 
show a much poorer record than the first 
six months. Business has been very quiet 
for 30 days, and there are no indications 
of an improvement. 

It had been the general belief that the 
volume of bread sales would increase as 
labor became more fully employed, but 
such has not been the case. Some im- 
provement is noted in the sale of sweet 
goods, as the season js opening for such 
commodities. However, demand is not 
what it should be, and were it not for 
the fact that early in the year business 
was good, bakers would be much dis- 
couraged. 

Sales have dropped off somewhat with 
bakers at interior points in St. Louis 
territory, but the general business situa- 
tion with these shops is fairly satisfac- 
tory. They are purchasing more flour, in 
proportion to their output, than are city 
shops. 

Stocks of flour continue low; few bak- 
ers are buying more than their immediate 
requirements. No doubt this situation 
will continue until after Jan. 1. 

- * 


The regular fall meeting of the South- 
eastern Missouri Master Bakers’ Associa- 
tion will be held at Carruthersville, Mo., 
Sept. 26, and will be devoted largely to a 
general get-together affair. The leading 
topic of discussion will be chain bakeries 
and grocery stores, which constitute a 
serious problem to the retail baker of this 


territory. 
W. G. Martin, Jr. 





NEW JERSEY BAKERY NEWS 

Newark, N. J., Sept. 23.—The New 
Jersey Board of Trade annual conven- 
tion will open at 2 p.m. at 842 Broad 
Street, Newark, on Oct. 18, the execu- 
tive committee meeting earlier in the 
afternoon. Mayor’ Breidenbach has 
promised to extend a hearty welcome to 
the visiting bakers. Among the speak- 
ers on the programme are Ellwood M. 
Rabenold, who will speak on “Legisla- 
tion as Affecting the Baking Industry,” 
and Rudolph Fries, on “Organization 
and Co-operation.” There also will be 
a debate on the question, “Will it be ad- 
vantageous to the baking industry to 
abolish night work?” At a banquet in 
the evening it is expected that one of the 
best known retail bakers of New Jersey 
will deliver an address dealing with con- 
ditions in the baking field in Germany 
and the recently held bakery exhibition 
at Leipzig. 

NOTES 

A. Pleus is proprietor of a new bakery 
at 323 Ridge Road, Lyndhurst. 

Stanley West has succeeded Emil Mill- 
er in the Miller bakery, Freehold. 

Charles Gott will open a bakery at 
486 Park Avenue, West New York. 

Weicheld & Thachtler will open a 
bakery on Broad Avenue, Flemington. 

The Quality home bakery has opened 
a new salesroom on South Warren Street, 
Dover. 

The White Bakery Co., Wharton, which 
succeeded the De Mott Bakery Co., has 
remodeled the plant. 

The bakery of Harway & Northey, 
Wharton, has been sold to Hulet Sey- 
boldt and A. E. Erb. 

Frank T. Creamer, Bloomfield and 
Belleville avenues, Newark, bakery and 
lunch, will add a building to cost $20,000. 

J. V. E. Vanderhoef, conducting a 
bakery at 240 West Front Street, Plain- 
field, will open a branch at 203 Clinton 
Avenue, 

H. F. Junkel will open a bakery at 
113 Catherine Street, Elizabeth. He op- 
erates another bakery at 1141 East 
Grand Street. 

The Szanger Co., Newark, to conduct 
a wholesale bakery, with $100,000 capi- 
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tal, has been incorporated by Max, Ben- 
jamin Z. and Morris Szanger. 
Bruno C. Scuminr, 
DULUTH-SUPERIOR 

Dututrn, Mrnn., Sept. 23.—The bakery 
business is holding its own, according to 
reports from both retail and wholesale 
houses. Plants doing a shipping trade 
find a good demand over a wide terri- 
tory. Local bread buying is kept down 
to actual consumptive needs, with no 
change in prices. The public seems con- 
vinced that, with the cost of flour and 
other ingredients, bakers cannot be ex- 
pected to sell their product cheaper and 
make a fair profit. 

A fair volume of rye bread is being 
consumed, especially in hotels and res- 
taurants, where wheat and rye breads 
are served in about equal quantities, 
The home demand continues fair. 

Bakers of pies and pastry goods as a 
rule note little or no change in sales, 
They bake just enough to take care of 
daily requirements. 





NOTES 

B. O’Donnell, of the O’Donnell bakery, 
Duluth, attended the bakers’ convention 
in Chicago, last week, 

Ralph’s bakery is now located at its 
new quarters, 4301, East Fourth Street, 
Duluth. Light lunches are being served 
in connection with the baking. 

The three school girls from Buhl, 
Minn., Barbara O’Donnell, Leslie Smith 
and Tillie Wadd, who were accorded first 
place in Minnesota in the baking contests 
at the State Fair, passed through the 
city last week bound for Springfield, 
Mass., accompanied by Mrs. Margaret 
Baker. They will represent Minnesota 
at the national baking contest held in 
that city this week. 

F. G. Cartson. 





MACARONI COMPANIES MERGE 

The macaroni department of the Frei- 
hofer Baking Co., Philadelphia, has been 
merged with A. C. Krumm & Son, :nanu- 
facturers of macaroni, spaghetti and 
noodles, and will be incorporated under 
the firm name of A. C. Krumm & Son 
Macaroni Co. The business will be car- 
ried on at 1012-1018 Dakota Strect (the 
location of the Krumm Co.), and 1009- 
1011 Dauphin Street. Contracts have 
been let for a two-story addition to the 
present factory building on the latter 
site, doubling its capacity. 

A. C. Krumm & Son have been in busi- 
ness since 1886. The Freihofer baking 
Co.’s plant at Twentieth Street and In- 
diana Avenue has outgrown its accom- 
modations there, making the removal of 
the macaroni department necessiry to 
provide needed space for the baking 
business. 

The business of the new corporation 
will be under the active direction of Al- 
bert C. Krumm, who has had extensive 
training and wide experience in the 
manufacture of alimentary paste prod- 
ucts. William Freihofer, president of the 
Freihofer Baking Co. and of the North- 
western Trust Co; C. F. Yeager, wiio has 
successfully managed the bakers’ prod- 
ucts department of the Stein-Hal! Mfg. 
Co., Chicago and New York, for a num- 
ber of years; D. W. Dietrich, treasurer of 
the Freihofer Baking Co. and head of 
the firm of D. W. Dietrich & Co., Phila- 
delphia, millers and flour merchants,—are 
connected with the new firm. 





MANUFACTURE OF EGG PRODU(‘TS 

The process of manufacturing the 
principal egg products (whole-egg pow- 
der, dried albumen, liquid yolk and dried 
yolk) is described briefly as follows by 
the Far Eastern Review: After thvrough 
cleansing the eggs are broken, and for 
individual manufacture of albumen and 
yolk the two are separated. After two 
or three days of fermentation, during 
which time the clear liquid settles ind is 
drawn off, the high acidity of the al- 
bumen is neutralized by the addition of 
ammonia. The drying is then done in 
shallow metal pans, coated with vaseline, 
in rooms heated to a temperature 0 
140 degrees Fahrenheit. The dried al- 
bumen is put up in tins of 100 lbs net 
each; these tins are packed two to the 
wooden box, which weighs 250 Ibs gross 
and measures seven cubic feet. : 

Liquid egg yolk is run through a series 
of graduated sieves so constructed as to 
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the final product in practically liquid 
— which a tecated with either a 2 per 
cent solution of boracic acid or a 1 per 
cent boracic acid and 9 per cent salt 
solution, Or sometimes a straight 12 per 
cent salt solution, after which the yolk 
is mixed in wooden drums for 15 min- 
utes. It. is shipped in barrels weighing 
300 lbs gross and 430 Ibs net, and meas- 
uring 12 to 14 cubic feet. Some factories 
arantee the yolk to keep four months 
from date of shipment. ; 

Dried yolk contains no chemicals and 
is manufactured by vacuum machines, 
about 51 yolks being required to 1 lb 
of powder. 





DAY BAKING IN AUSTRALIA 

Mexgourne, Vicrorta, Aug. 16.—An- 
other attempt is to be made to per- 
suade the Victorian parliament to sanc- 
tion the wholesale adoption of the sys- 
tem of day baking. Permission has been 
granted a private member to introduce 
a bill with that object in view, but it is 
thought that the measure will be reject- 
ed, as in previous years. The govern- 
ment has definitely decided that it can- 
not support day baking. This method 
has been in vogue in New South Wales 
for some years. A movement has recent- 
ly been launched there for a reversion 
to the former system of baking by night. 

Cuares J. MaTrHews. 





WHEN IS CAKE CAKE? 


The quantum of sweetness required 
to constitute ice cream cones, “cake 
cones” or “sweetened cones” was the prob- 
lem confronting the California district 
court of appeal in the case of Pacific 


Coast Cone Co. vs. National Ice Cream 
Co., 206 Pac. 462. 

Plaintiff sued for the price of a quan- 
tity of cones sold defendant. The de- 
fense relied on plaintiff's breach of an 
undertaking to furnish “cake cones” or 
sweetened ones. Plaintiff conceded that 
during several weeks its products were 
not sweetened as much as before and 
afterwards. It was sought to excuse 
this, however, on the ground of then ex- 
isting war regulations limiting the use 
of sugar. 

On conflicting testimony, the trial 
judge found that plaintiff established 
that, after due allowance for the war 
regulations, the cones were not as sweet 
as they should have been. On appeal, 
the district court of appeal declined to 


disturb the lower court’s finding, espe- 
cially since “the trial courtroom seems to 
have been well stocked with cones; the 
judge . . . of his own motion, and on 


requests of counsel, witnesses, and par- 
ties tasted every variety of cone that 
was offered to him, and retasted the 


same. He thus became particularly in- 
formed on the question of fact on which 
he mace his finding.” 


A. L. H. Street. 





RETAIL PRICES OF FOOD 

The retail food index issued by the 
United States Department of Labor 
shows that there was a decrease of 2 
per cent in the retail cost of food to the 
average family in August, compared 
with July. 

From July 15 to Aug. 15, 1922, 22 arti- 

cles on which monthly prices are secured 
decressed in price as follows: potatoes, 
28 per cent; onions, 16; cabbage, 15; 
bananas, 4; ham, leg of lamb, butter, 3; 
plate beef, hens, flour, raisins, 2; sirloin 
steak, rib roast, chuck roast, red canned 
salmon, evaporated milk, bread, corn 
flakes, canned peas, canned tomatoes, 1. 
Round steak and cream of wheat de- 
creased less than 1% of 1 per cent. 
_ Eleven articles increased in price as 
follows: granulated sugar, 7 per cent; 
strictly fresh eggs, 3; pork chops, navy 
beans, oranges, 2; fresh milk, cheese, 
Crisco, baked beans, 1. Oleomargarine 
and tea increased less than 1% of 1 per 
cent. Prices remained unchanged for 
bacon, nut margarine, lard, corn meal, 
rolled oats, macaroni, rice, canned corn, 
coffee and prunes. 


CHANGES IN ONE YEAR 

For the year from Aug. 15, 1921, to 
Aug. 15, 1922, the decrease in all articles 
of food combined was 10 per cent. 
Thirty-two articles decreased in price 
during the year as follows: potatoes, 38 
per cent; cabbage, 36; strictly fresh eggs, 
<aarae, 22; evaporated milk, corn flakes, 
20; butter, cream of wheat, 14; corn 
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meal, rolled oats, 13; red canned salmon, 
12; flour, bananas, 11; hens, fresh milk, 
bread, 10; pork chops, 8: plate beef, ba- 
con, oleomargarine, 7; baked beans, 6; 
lard, 5; round steak, chuck roast, ham, 
nut margarine, canned corn, 4; sirloin 
steak, rib roast, macaroni, 3; cheese, 2; 
tea, 1. 

Ten articles increased in price as fol- 
lows: navy beans, 43 per cent; oranges, 
21; canned tomatoes, 13; onions, prunes, 
11; crisco, rice, 9; granulated sugar, 8; 
leg of lamb, 5; coffee, 2. The price re- 
mained. unchanged for canned peas. 


CHANGES SINCE 1913 


For the nine-year period from Aug. 
15, 1913, to Aug. 15, 1922, the increase 
in all articles of food combined was 37 
per cent. The articles showed increases 
as follows: leg of lamb, 91 per cent; ham, 
79; hens, 62; pork chops, 60; bread, flour, 
55; sirloin steak, 48; round steak, fresh 
milk, 47; cheese, granulated sugar, 45; 
bacon, 43; rib roast, 40; potatoes, 37; 
corn meal, 30; butter, tea, 25; chuck 
roast, coffee, 21; strictly fresh eggs, 12; 
rice, 10; lard, 7; plate beef, 3. 





WORLD SUGAR SITUATION 

The abnormal surplus of Cuban sugar 
existing last January has apparently been 
absorbed, states Commerce Reports, and, 
in addition, the normal amount of new 
Cuban crop has been taken. The revised 
estimate of world production for 1922 is 
1,600,000 tons over the earlier estimate, 
owing largely to the unexpected size of 
the Cuban crop. But this year’s con- 
sumption also has exceeded all predic- 
tions, both in the United States and in 
Europe, and even with the revised crop 
figures for 1921-22 the carry-over for 
1922 will be not far from normal. The 
gradual rise in c. & f. price of Cuban 
raws to the present level, about double 
the low figure of 1.75c at the end of 
1921, has no doubt been due to replenish- 
ing of invisible supplies and increased 
consumption, and in particular to Euro- 
pean demand. 

The rapid distribution of the Cuban 
surplus since the beginning of the year is 
shown by the export figures for the first 
seven months of 1922 and the United 
States exports for the same period. Cuba 
exported 4,000,000 tons, including prac- 
tically all its old crop sugar, as com- 


pared with 1,800,000 tons for the first 
seven months of 1921. Of this the United 
States imported 3,000,000 tons and Eu- 
rope 800,000, compared with correspond- 
ing figures for 1921 of 1,540,000 and 
160,000 tons. The United States exported 
755,000 tons of refined sugar in the first 
seven months of 1922, 85 per cent of 
which went to Europe, and only 256,000 
tons in the corresponding period of 1921. 





NEW KANSAS CITY BISCUIT CO. 

Kansas Crry, Mo., Sept. 23.—A new 
biscuit company for Kansas City, capi- 
talized at $100,000 and employing 125 
men at the start, was announced last 
week, when a lease was taken on a three- 
story building in the West Bottoms dis- 
trict. A full line of crackers and cakes, 
as well as other confections, will be 
manufactured. The building to be oc- 
cupied is being remodeled and equipped 
with confectionery and baking machin- 
ery. It will be ready for occupancy by 
Oct. 15. 

The new firm, to be known as the 
Bright Biscuit Co., is a subsidiary of 
the Merchants’ Biscuit Co., of Denver. 
The new concern is under the manage- 
ment of G. M. Blackwell, Denver, and 
H. M. Bright, Kansas City, president 
and vice president, respectively. Mr. 
Bright was for many years superin- 
tendent of the plants of the National 
Biscuit Co. E. E. Quinton, Denver, is 
secretary and treasurer of the firm. 

National distribution of the products 
of the Kansas City plant will be sought. 

Harvey E. Yantis. 





OVEN PURCHASES 

By retaining an oven which fails to 
conform to the requirements of a con- 
tract under which it was purchased, a 
baker does not waive the right to offset 
damages when the seller attempts to col- 
lect the purchase price, held the Maine 
supreme judicial court in the case of 
Petersen Oven Co. vs. Fickett, 117 Atl. 
575. 

Plaintiff sold defendant an oven under 
a guaranty that it would “bake per- 
fectly in every respect.” Notes for a 
balance due on the price were taken, and 
when recovery was sought on them de- 
fendant was permitted to recoup dam- 
ages which a jury found he sustained 
through failure of the oven to come up to 
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the guaranty. The supreme judicial 
court says: 

“As soon as the defendant found that 
the oven was defective and faulty he 
notified the plaintim, and, by mutual en- 
deavor with the plaintiff, tried to dis- 
cover and remedy the defects; but such 
conduct could not be construed into an 
acceptance and waiver that would bar the 
defegdant of his right to recoup. More- 
over, it is optional with a party who 
claims to have been injured by a breach 
of warranty to accept the subject mat- 
ter of the breach and seek redress in an 
action upon the warranty or breach of 
the contract.” A. L. H. Srreer. 





OSNABURG MARKET IN CHILE 

American Osnaburgs have a large and 
steady market without competition in 
the Concepcion district of Chile, accord- 
ing to a recent consular report. Con- 
cepcion is a distributing point for the 
Chilean wheat crop, which annually 
amounts to about 24,000,000 bus. Near- 
ly all of this wheat is made into flour by 
mills located at Concepcion, Talcahuano, 
Osorno, Valdivia, Tome, Taloa, Temuco, 
and Coronel in southern Chile. It is this 
flour milling industry that creates the 
demand for American Osnaburgs. 

Average yearly imports of this fabric 
for the four years ending Dec. 31, 1920, 
amounted to 3,338,000 Ibs, of which ap- 
proximately one half arrived at Val- 
paraiso and the remainder at Talcahuano. 
Official figures later than 1920 are not 
available, but statistics kept by a Tal- 
cahuano importer show the total imports 
of Osnaburgs from June 13, 1921, to 
May 5, 1922, as 5,896,000 yards. Of this 
amount 3,381,000 yards were imported 
during that part of 1921 mentioned and 
2,515,000 during 1922. All of these Osna- 
burgs came from the United States. 

In addition to the large consumption 
in making flour sacks, Osnaburgs are 
also used to quite an extent among the 
poorer classes for clothing and bedding. 
Osnaburgs are imported in bales of 1,000 
yards each, and prices are quoted c.i.f. 
ports of destination. 





The lack of the usual spring rainfall in 
Greece has caused farmers serious con- 
cern. Crops are backward everywhere 
and in some districts it is claimed they 
are entirely lost. 





A Group of Canadian Bakers and Their Wives on a Visit to the American Institute of Baking 
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A FINE PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS 


The presidential address at the annual 
meeting of the Winnipeg Grain Exchange 
held on Sept. 13 was entirely worthy of 
the occasion and of the body in whose 
name it was presented to the members 
and the public. C. H. Leaman, the re- 
tiring president, has a gift in that direc- 
tion, and on this occasion he dealt with 
the fundamentals of the existing situa- 
tion in the Canadian trade in a manner 
that left nothing to be desired. 

In touching on the question of this 
year’s crop yield Mr. Leaman referred 
to the total for all Canada as somethin 
like four hundred million bushels, an 
pointed out that whenever such an esti- 
mate becomes current as inarket news, 
growers and others who attempt by hold- 
ing wheat off the market to prevent the 
fact from having its influence on the 
prices, are doing a foolish thing. Prices 
cannot be controlled in that way. 

Mr. Leaman also expressed a belief 
that the price of this year’s wheat crop 
could not have been controlled by a 
wheat board, for which the farmers of 
western Canada clamored so loudly a 
few months ago. Neither could such a 
board have handled the crop more eco- 
nomically than under open markets and 
private trading. The further belief was 
expressed that the wheat board scheme 
collapsed for the simple reason that ex- 
perienced men could not be induced to 
take charge of its operations. 

In dealing with the matter of prices, 
Mr. Leaman briefly reviewed the situa- 
tion with regard to foreign exchange and 
placed this first among the reasons for 
the recent decline in prices. Where buy- 
ers are unable to pay the price which 
sellers demand, there can be no trading 
unless at figures within the reach of 
those who need the grain. 

All that was said in this address is 
true, and the Canadian public, including 
that element among the farmers of the 
western provinces which believes the 
Winnipeg Grain Exchange is an incubus, 
would do well to ponder well over the 
lessons growing out of it. 


THE FLOUR MARKET 

Spring wheat flour displayed more ac- 
tivity this week. Domestic buyers had 
confidence enough to book considerable 
quantities, and a good deal was also sold 
for export. The big milling companies 
are mostly booked to the end of October 
or later. One concern is reported to have 
sold 200,000 bbls for export in one lot. 
Prices are firmer, and the outlook for 
trade is etl . Domestic quotations 
remain unchanged, but there is still some 
variation between the actual prices of 
different mills, though lists do not dis- 
close this fact. Best brands of spring 
wheat top patents are quoted in a job- 
bing way at $6.80 bbl, seconds at $6.30 
and first clears at $6.10, jute, mixed car 
lots, delivered, Ontario and Quebec 
points. 

Ontario winter wheat flour is not shar- 
ing in the improved demand noted for 
springs. Buyers are indifferent, and the 
movement is drying up. Some mills are 
selling their wheat for export in prefer- 
ence to grinding it, as they can get more 
for it in this way. Compared with a 
week ago, prices being asked are 15@25c 
bbl higher, due to a corresponding rise in 
the cost of wheat. Good brands of 90 
per cent patents are worth today $4.65 
bbl, in secondhand jute bags, Toronto or 


Montreal basis, and blends, in new bags, 
$5.75, for shipment to maritime prov- 
inces. 

As already stated, demand for Cana- 
dian flour for export is much improved. 
Sellers have had many cable inquiries for 
supplies, and considerable quantities 
have been sold. Most of this flour is for 
account of buyers in Great Britain, but 
Mediterranean countries participated. 
The threat of another war is the main 
cause of this movement. Sellers are now 
asking 36s 6d for export patent springs 
and 39s 6d for top patents (of which 
grade British buyers are now taking fair 
quantities), per 280 lbs, jute, c.i.f., Glas- 
gow, Liverpool or London, October load- 
ing at seaboard. These figures represent 
an advance of 2s within the week. On- 
tario winters have been sold to Glasgow 
at 34s 3d, but are now held at 35s@ 
35s 6d, jute, seaboard loading. Resell- 
ers are offering $4.85@5 bbl for spring 
wheat export patents and $4.40@4.50 for 
winters, bulk basis, seaboard. 


MILLFEED 
Feeds are working to lower levels. A 
decline of $1 ton was recorded in bran 
and shorts on Monday. Increased pro- 
duction and slow demand are the causes. 
Car lot buyers are now able to supply 
their needs at $2@3 ton under mixed 
car prices. Today’s quotation for bran 
in mixed cars with flour is $20, and for 
shorts $22, in bags, delivered. 


WHEAT 


Deliveries of Ontario wheat are slow. 
Farmers are busy with other work, and 
show no anxiety to dispose of their hold- 
ings at present prices. Car lots of No. 2 
red or white are offered at 97c@$1 bu, 
on track, loading points, while street 
prices range 93@95c, according to loca- 
tion of mill, an advance of 5c for the 
week. Western spring wheat is worth 
$1.1114 for No. 1 northern, on track, 
Bay ports, for shipment to Ontario mills. 

This is an advance of about 5c since 
a week ago. 


CEREALS 


Cereals are quiet, and prices steady 
for both domestic and export account. 
Mill prices to the domestic trade range 
$2.90@3.05 per 90-lb bag, in mixed car 
lots, and for oatmeal, in 98-lb bags, $3.20 
@3.35. For export, rolled oats are quot- 
ed at 40s 6d per 280 lbs, c.i.f., Glasgow, 
and oatmeal at 38s 6d. 


COARSE GRAINS 


Business in coarse grains is fairly 
brisk. Millers are finding that the new 
crop Ontario oats are rather too light 
for their purpose, and it looks now as if 
this would be another year of grinding 
western oats. Ontario has an abundant 
crop, but weight per bushel is not quite 
up to the mark. There are no western 
oats at Bay ports, and the only quota- 
tion available here is basis Fort William 
for all-rail delivery to Ontario points. 
No. 2 white Ontario oats, 35c bu, car 
lots, f.o.b., shipping points; No. 3 barley, 
55@58c; No. 2 rye, 62@67c; No. 3 Ca- 
nadian western oats, 46c, track, [ort 
William; American corn, No. 2 yellow, 
72c bu, track, Bay ports. 


OCEAN FREIGHTS 


Ocean freights for flour from Cana- 
dian ports are to advance in October. 
Notice of this has been received from the 
shipping companies. The rate for last 
half October will be 2c over current rate, 
and November 5c over. Today’s quota- 
tion for September and first half Octo- 
ber is 20c per 100 lbs. Mills resent this 
rise as a piece of extortion and a blow 
at their exporting trade. The fact that 
the rate from United States ports re- 
mains at léc per 100 lbs gives warrant 


for this belief. Steps are being taken to 
bring about an adjustment through gov- 
ernment intervention. 


CANADIAN FLOUR EXPORTS 


Total exports of Canadian flour during 
August were 591,201 bbls, which is well 
up to the average for the crop year end- 
ing with that month. It is now possible 
to give the total for the 12 months end- 
ing with August, and Canadian millers 
are gratified to find an increase of al- 
most 1,000,000 bbls over the previous 
year. The figures for 1922 are 7,878,589 
bbls. Demand for Canadian flour is in- 
creasing monthly, and it is evident that 
this industry is to grow steadily. At the 





J. B. Craig 
President of the Winnipeg Grain Exchange 


present rate of expansion a few years 
more will put the annual exports well 
above the highest of the war years, when 
something over 10,000,000 bbls were sold 
for shipment abroad. 


NOTES 


The Dominion Millers’ Association will 
hold its annual meeting in Toronto to- 
ward the end of this month. It has been 
delayed by the absence of C. B. Watts, 
secretary, on a trip to Great Britain. 

Canadian millers were interested in 
the last minute news from Washington 
that the duty on bran and shorts and 
other kinds of millfeeds, as embodied in 
the new tariff, had been increased to 15 
per cent ad valorem. 


Rates of freight for grain on upper 
lakes are advancing. Demand for space 
is at its peak and, as congestion has de- 
veloped at Buffalo and other eastern ter- 
minal points, vessel owners are able to 
demand better prices. 


Oat hulls have reached such a low 
price at Ontario milling points that it 
does not pay to ship them. Some mills 
are burning their hulls. Last price 
named was more or less nominal at $12 
ton, bags included, f.o.b., cars, shipping 
points. 

Receipts of wheat at Fort William 
have been extremely heavy throughout 
the week; 1,400 to 1,500 cars per day are 
not unusual. Over 70 per cent of these 
receipts reach No. 1 northern grade, and 
very little of the grain is below millin 
quality. Some is damp through bad 


weather during harvest, but this fault 
will disappear. 

Millers who have ground new crop 
western spring wheat state that quality 
and yield are satisfactory. There was 
some doubt of this earlier in the month, 
but now that the average of crop is 
available, millers find nothing to com- 
plain of in regard to quality. 


WESTERN CANADA 

Wiyyirec, Man., Sept. 23.—Following 
the advance in wheat on Monday, flour 
prices recovered the previous I riday’s 
drop of 30c bbl. Demand, both domes- 
tic and export, is excellent. In spite of 
tariff charges, many orders are being 
filled for across the line. Millers advise 
that not only is the western Canadian 
wheat grading high, but it is showing su- 


perior milling quality. Plants are run- 
ning to capacity, finding it steady work 
to keep up with the demand. 

For delivery at points between Fort 
William and the Saskatchewan boundary, 
top patent springs are quoted a! $630 


bbl, jute, seconds at $5.70 and firs! clears 
at $5, mixed cars, 30-day terms; cotton, 
10c over this basis. Saskatchewan and 
Alberta points are 10c under Mani- 
toba, and Pacific Coast poigts 30@50c 
over. Bakers and other car lot buyers 
get special prices, ’ 
MILLFEED 


Demand for bran and shorts is dimin- 
ishing, and trade generally is dull and 


quiet. This condition is usual at this 
season, until colder weather sets in. 
Prices indicate no change. Bran is sell- 
ing at $17 ton, in mixed cars with flour, 


and shorts at $19, in bags, delivered, 
Winnipeg territory. 
WHEAT 
Excitement was keen Monday morning 
over the situation in eastern Kurope, in 
consequence of which wheat prices soared 


some 8c above Saturday’s close, later 
falling away, and closing at 4°. over 
Saturday. For the remainder of the 
week the market was irregular and nerv- 


ous, prices fluctuating on any fresh war 
While these subsided consider- 





rumors, 
ably, the trade is waiting for something 
more definite to work on. Following are 
the closing prices of No. 1 northern for 
the week: 
co—Futures— 
Oct. Nov. 
Sept. 18 $1.00% $1.00% 
Sept. 19 ... 97% 97% 
mee, SO ccs 1.00% 1.00% 
Sept. 21 ... 90% 1.00% 
Sept. 22 1.02% 1.03% 
Se: rere 1.03 995% 1.00 


Basis, in store, Fort William. 

The ideal autumn weather prevailing 
over the whole of the prairie provinces 
this week favored excellent progriss in 
threshing. Movement of wheat is :much 
freer, and receipts are considera!)!y in 
excess of the same period last year. In- 
spections for the week averaged 1,397 
cars per day, as against 1,032 last week. 
Offerings of cash wheat are heavy but, 
owing to the difficulty experienced in se- 


curing tonnage, buyers are reluctant; eX 
port trade, while a certain amount 1s 
being worked daily, is not large, export- 
ers claiming that they cannot procure 
immediate shipment. 
OATMEAL 

Apart from a fair local demand for 

rolled oats and oatmeal, the situalion 1S 


an ordinary one for these pro«lucts. 
They are selling at unchanged prices. 
Quotations: good brand of rolled oats 
$2.50 in 80-lb cotton bags, and oatmeal 
$3.05 in 98-lb cotton bags, deliv red, 
Winnipeg territory. 
COARSE GRAINS 

Until the movement of these grains 10- 

creases materially a small volume of 
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iness will be worked. This is expect- 
ary begin any time now, but for the 
ent there are practically no offer- 
Oats and flaxseed are very dull. 
and rye are in better demand, ex- 
porters absorbing all they can get. There 
is little change in coarse grain quotations 
since last week. Closing prices: No. 2 
Canadian western oats, 4454c bu; No. 3 
Canadian western barley, 57%c; rye; 
67%,c; flaxseed, $1.917%,—in store, Fort 


William. 


pres 
ings. 
Barley 


NOTES 

J. R. Loutit, Vancouver manager Lake 
of the Woods Milling Co., Ltd., and Mrs. 
Loutit, have left Winnipe for home, 
travelling via Edmonton and Prince Ru- 
pert. 

Frank S. Meighen, president Lake of 
the Woods Milling Co., Ltd., Montreal, 
after visiting the company’s plants at 
Keewatin and Winnipeg, returned to 
Montreal this week. 

Fire destroyed the Brooks elevator at 
Mervin, Sask., Sept. 19, with 7,000 bus 
grain, half of which was wheat. The 
property was fully insured, and it is the 
company’s intention to start rebuilding 
immediately. 

James Richardson & Sons, Ltd., Kings- 
ton, Ont., with offices at Quebec, Toronto, 
Fort William, Winnipeg, Calgary and 
Vancouver, have opened an office at Ed- 
monton, located at 107 Canadian Pacific 
Railroad Building, in charge of W. C. 
McLean. 

Commencing with Monday, Sept. 25, 
the Winnipeg Grain Exchange, in con- 


junction with the American markets, will 
during the winter months operate from 
9:30 a.m. to 1:15 p.m. daily, except Sat- 
urday, when the trading hours will be 
from 9:30 a.m. to 12, noon. 


There is to be an investigation of al- 
leged irregularities in inspection of out- 
bound grain from Fort William and 
Port Arthur. This inquiry is to take 
place under the Board of Grain Com- 
missioners, and will cover certain com- 
plaints that samples submitted to inspec- 
tion department did not properly repre- 
sent cargoes they were supposed to cover. 


Western farmers are feeling a little 
better over the outlook for sale of their 
wheat crop since the market took a turn 
for the better on Monday. The increase 
in price, coupled with increased yield 
shown by threshing, and the saving of 


about 6c bu on an average freight rate 
from western points to Fort William, as 
compared with last year, will add consid- 


erably to the net return of this crop to 
farmers. 

The new Van Allen field grain cleaner, 
already tested by the Western Canada 
Flour Mills Co., Ltd., Winnipeg, has been 
threshing at Letellier, Man., where weeds 
are abundant. A weedy crop of marquis 
wheat was used as an experiment. There 
was 18 per cent of wild oats, and on 
different parts of the field the small 
weed seeds varied, running from 2% to 


16 per cent. The cleaner cleaned this 
wheat to 1 per cent of dgckage. It also 
ground the standard screenings for im- 
mediate use. The Van Allen brothers 
not only invented, but also constructed, 


the first of these machines. A demon- 
stration of threshing in the field is to be 
given at Winnipeg. 

L. E. Gray. 


MONTREAL 
Monvreat, Que., Sept. 23.—A_ better 
demand for flour and wheat featured the 
trade of the last few days; at the same 
time there was a decline of $1 ton for 
bran, iniddlings and shorts. The fall, 


however, brought the official price more 
in line with the price cutting. 

With the coming of war talk the entire 
local grain market strengthened, while 
Practically all offerings made of spring 
Wheat flour for September and October 
delivery were accepted at once by Eng- 
lish purchasers, The nearer approach of 
fall, with its consequent bad roads in 
Country districts, and the return of thou- 
sands of householders to the city, re- 
sulted in a better domestic and rural de- 
mand as well. Spring wheat flours are 
still quoted as follows: car lots, first 
os, $6.80 1, jute, delivered; bro- 
en lots, seconds $6.30, and strong bakers 
$6.10, Jute, delivered, less 10c spot cash. 
Choice grades of winter wheat flours 
in broken lots are selling at $5.20@5.30 
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bbl in secondhand jute, delivered, and 
winter wheat patents, in new cottons, at 
$5.50@5.60. Car lots of choice grades 
are offered at $4.80@5 bbl, jute, de- 
livered. 

Demand for white corn flour has been 
stronger at $4.40@4.50 bbl, jute, deliv- 
ered. The call for standard grades of 
rolled oats has improved, the price quot- 
ed being $2.90@3 per 90-lb bag. 

Bran and millfeeds are in better de- 
mand, but prices are down $1. The scale 
is $20 ton for Manitoba bran, $22 for 
shorts and $27 for middlings, in bags, de- 
livered, less 25c ton cash terms. 

Receipts from the upper lakes by rail 
and via the Lachine Canal for the week 
were as follows: wheat, 2,117,061 bus; 
oats, 410,053; corn, 449,137; barley, 185,- 
710; flour, 114,061 sacks. The shipments 
in the same time from this port over- 
sea were: wheat, 1,432,914 bus; corn, 631,- 
940; oats, 271,486; barley, 6,986; flour, 
110,311 sacks. 

Flour shipments from Montreal are 
considerably heavier for the season so 
far than for the same period last year. 
Figures up to Sept. 2 show total flour 
shipments of 1,732,949 sacks, compared 
with 1,582,038 for the same period in 
1921, 

Exports were as follows: May, 371,109 
sacks; June, 533,860; July, 334,801; 
August, 493,189. Not a liner has cleared 
for oversea without having some export 
flour on board, but the big loads were 
on the freighters John Ludwig, which 
sailed from this place on May 24 for 
Russia with 57,620 sacks, and the West- 
ern Plains, which took 55,247 sacks to 
Hamburg. 

Grain shipments to Sept. 15 this year 
totaled 93,881,325 bus received in the 
port from up the lakes, and 88,849,741 
sent abroad. In the same time in 1921, 
exports were 91,837,350 bus, and receipts 
95,579,647. In spite of the slight decrease 
in quantity handled to date, grain and 
port leaders expect the record of 138,- 
000,000 bus made last year will be ex- 
ceeded this season. 


STORAGE PLANT INSPECTED 


Late last fall the harbor comissioners 
at Montreal opened in the port a huge 
cold storage warehouse for use in han- 
dling perishable products, said to pe one 
of the largest in the world. The Ameri- 
can Association of Port Authorities on 
its recent visit to the harbor found it 
one of the most interesting points to 
visit. 

The building is 400 ft long, 100 ft wide 
and 10 stories in height. It cost $2,500,- 
000, and contains 2,225,000 cubic feet 
of dry storage space, 2,000,000 cubic 


feet of cold storage capacity, and 52 
miles of piping within its walls. 


NOTES 


Shipments of grain from Montreal 
oversea on Sept. 20 were 728,551 bus. 

Refiners have reduced the price of 
standard grades of granulated sugar 25c, 
so that quotations now are $7 per 100 
Ibs, in bags. 

Leslie Body, formerly an alderman of 
Montreal, but for several years chairman 
of the grain commission of Canada, was 
here this week. 

The Montreal West Milling Co., Ltd., 
has sold to Egbert & Mahon and My. 
Joseph Lefebvre a property in Ville St. 
Pierre, with a warehouse erected thereon, 
for $31,000. 

A fire at the bakery of G. Arthur 
Primeau, Pont Viau, on Sept. 18, did 
over $2,000 damage. The flames became 
so threatening that aid was asked of 
the Montreal fire department. 

Among the tramp ships due here today 
or tomorrow are the Penny Worth, to 
load 225,000 bus; Frederiksborg, 200,000 
bus; Bellerby, 200,000 bus; Amerspoort, 
375,000 bus, and the Skorland, 185,000 
bus. 

The Hon. Jacques Bureau, acting min- 
ister of marine and fisheries, accom- 
panied by the Hon. J. Gariepy, a former 
minister in Manitoba, and Norman La- 
belle, inspected the port of Sorel this 
week, 

The grain carrier Comino, outward 
bound with a cargo of wheat from Mont- 
real, was aground for three days off Ile 
Therese. Little damage was done the 
cargo, although some had to be lightered 
to free the vessel. 

Brigadier-General A. E. Labelle, vice 
president and managing director of the 
St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Ltd., and 
president of the Canadian National Mill- 
ers’ Association, has closed his summer 
home at Vaudreuil, and returned to 
Montreal for the winter. 

The harbor commission of Montreal 
has issued a vigorous denial of a story 
emanating from Quebec that there is 
much grain and ship congestion here. 
“Not a ship has paid demurrage this 
year, and there are no prospects of such 
a thing happening,” is the official answer. 


There has been a very constant de- 
mand for ocean space for grain for 
September delivery, and almost every- 
thing available has been contracted for. 
The trade for October is fairly brisk, 
with rates for that month 6d higher for 
all United Kingdom ports, at 3s per qr 
for heavy grain and at 2s 9d for oats, 
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with the exception of Hull and Avon- 
mouth, which are 3s 6d for heavy grain 
and 3s 3d for oats. 

L. F. Kier. 





United States—Wheat Crop by States 


United States winter and spring wheat 
crops, by leading states, as estimated by 
the Department of Agriculture, in bushels 
(000,000’s omitted): 


WINTER WHEAT 


State— '22*'21 °20 °19 °18 "17 '16 °15 '14 °13 
Kansas .111 129143160102 45 98106176 86 
Neb. .... 52 568 58 65 33 65 67 64 

Okla. .. 25 47 64 66 33 36 30 39 48 18 
Illinois... 46 43 41 62 656 30 17 563 46 42 
Wash, .. 21 37 25 25 14 11 18 36 26 32 
Mo. .... 37 84 88 61 53 29 17 34 43 40 
Ohio ... 86 28 30 57 43 41 22 40 87 35 
Indiana,. 28 24 25 41 49 33 19 46 43 40 
Pennsy’a 25 24 22 25 25 24 26 26 24 22 
Texas .. 8 21 21 40 9 16 13 26 14 14 
Oregon.. 16 20 18 17 11 8 18 16 14 12 
Cole. .-. 36 16 18 16430 (8 iOFiCO8 US CU 


Michigan 14 14 16 19 10 15 13 20 17 13 
Idaho... 8 10 9 8 7 6 8 11 8 
Iowa ... 18 9 9 16 9 38 6 14 11 11 
Gal. cece 81017 8 7 6 7 @ 4 
N. York. 9 8 9 9 7 8 813 8 7 
@. «- 8 11 12 13 16 16 17 11 11 
S. cooe 8 8 OH 8 88 OU 8 ee Oe 
Bm eoe TV CCM BH 8S &EwM eB WwW 
N. Car 6 6 8 6 6 8 9160 7 7 
Tenn, .e¢ee?#etstenas 
Mont. 6 4 6 8 9 8 123 28 11 12 
W. Va. > eeeeteeé€+t 8 ¢ & 
Utah. 23:33 2 8 383 6 6 6 & 
N. Mex. im i ae ae ae ae ae oe 
fo Be oe Bit & a a me me ae 
Georgia . seaesptste#?#ssea 
ig, ... 2132 21 3 3 232 83 28 
ar ae oe oe en ee ee ee ee 
8S. Car. as 2 22 2 2 2 £ 2s 
Minn, . £22 ££ 8&2 2 £8 Ss 
Sees © S&F e&ke eee OS 
Arkansas 1 141232 83 3 2323 «2«21 
a oe ee oe oe oe oe oe 
Wyo. ... 112 12 «et 83 B&BS 8d 4a 
Others... 1 2 1 oo - Be Blas 


Totals, 
U. S....542 587 611 760 565 413 480 674 685 524 


SPRING WHEAT 


State— '22*'21 '20 '19 '18 °17 '16 '15 °14 '13 


N. D. ..113 73 86 63106 56 39152 82 79 
S. D. ... 37 25 25 80 60 43 22 61 31 33 
Minn. ,.. 33 24 27 35 75 60 26 70 42 67 
Mont. .. 36 24 24 7 21 10 17 20 7 8 
Wash. .. 12 17 17 17 16 18 19 16 16 21 
Idaho... 16 17 16 13 13 9 7 7 6 6 
I oe ee oe a ee ee ee ee 
Oregon... 3 4 6 383 4 4 6 4 8 8 
Utah... 8 3 8 3 483 3 3 3 32 
Illinois... 3 8 4 8 8 1 .. «- ee 
Tease, 8 SEE eee &. Ss 
Bemeoee §€ BFF FF e@e@ ee COs 
Wis..... 2 183 69 8 8 8 8 8 
Iowa .. 2412 6168 6 8 6 4 6 
N. Mex, ssa €¢ 8 @ Ee & 82 8 8 
Mich.... 1... 2 2 1 ee 
Others... 1 3 2 4383 5 2 2 1 2 
Totals, 

U. S....277 208 222 208 356 224 156 352 206 240 
Totals, 


all w’t.818 795 833 968 921 637 636 1,026 891 764 
*Sept. 1 estimate. 
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Millers use no uncertain terms when 
describing business this week; they are 
hardly to be repeated, but it is clear that 
the situation is far from satisfactory. 
Wheat and flour prices have jumped in 
response to the war scare until soft win- 
ter wheat patent at Toledo is now quoted 
nominally at about the same price as at 
the beginning of the crop, from which 
there had been a rather steady and con- 
sistent decline, although of comparatively 
small dimensions. 

There are plenty of bearish factors, all 
of which are established facts, but the 
mere prospect of war in the Near East 
put them all to rout. Naturally, the 
advance has checked the purchase of 
flour, but the buying for a long time has 
been so conservative that there are many 
who must replenish stocks, whatever hap- 
pens to the market. The volume of this 
enforced buying is not sufficient to make 

d business; it just about keeps the 
mills operating at the present reduced 
rate. 

Competition for what domestic business 
is available is keen, and there is constant 
complaint on the score of low prices and 
of price cutting. Asking prices are nom- 
inal, and many millers will cut to the 
bone when forced to do so. Within lim- 
its, it is a question of what they can get, 
and not what they want. Most decidedly 
it is a buyers’ market. 

The advance this week also checked ex- 
port business, although a few sales were 
made. Millers are now pretty well 
cleaned up on grinding for September 
seaboard shipment, and have rather light 
bookings for October. A good volume of 
export so far on the crop has been done 
at Toledo, much more than by interior 
and outside mills. 

One reason why Toledo millers have 
done more export business than other soft 
wheat millers is because they have paid 
less for their wheat. They have been con- 
sistent buyers just below the export bid. 
Right now a number of Indiana millers 
are bidding 3c more for wheat than To- 
ledo. Another reason is that the Toledo 
millers started in on this business at very 
low margins, or no margins at all, in 
order to get their mills into full opera- 
tion and their cost down. On the basis 
of full-time running, the business prob- 
ably shows them some profit. 

There is one feature about the situa- 
tion with soft wheat mills in this section 
which seems to be the same with all of 
them: the impossibility of getting any 
considerable amount of bookings ahead. 
Millers are given no respite from the 
constant necessity of making sales. A 
slight falling off in current sales would 
mean an immediate further curtailment 
of operation. This is not a pleasant po- 
sition to be in, but there is no way of 
avoiding it. 

The past two weeks there has been a 
tendency toward increased output by in- 
terior mills. Some are doing a trifle 
better, although 12 to 18 hours’ operation 
per day is about as good a showing as 
the majority can make. With some of 
them this means domestic business exclu- 
sively, and mostly on soft wheat flour, 
as they have not participated in any ex- 
port. 

Toledo millers were bidding $1.101% 
for No. 2 red wheat, Toledo rate points, 
Sept. 22. The output declined to 71 per 
cent of capacity. Soft winter wheat 
standard patent was quoted at $5.60@ 
5.65, 45c higher than last week; local 
springs, $6.50; local Kansas, $6.10,—in 


98’s, f.o.b., Toledo. Soft winter wheat 
bran, $22.60@23; mixed feed, $24.50@25; 
middlings, $26@27. Feed is holding its 
own, with prices firm or advancing. It 
was selling at better prices than a week 
ago. 
TOLEDO FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output by mills represented at Toledo, 
with a combined weekly capacity of 
48,000 bbls, as reported to The North- 
western Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 

output § activity 
This week ..... PTETTTaTTTy 34,200 71 
TMB WOOK 2 ccccccccccccese 38,650 84% 
WOOP GBS cccccccccccscceses 28,400 59 
Ee DRED GEG ccc ccccccese 14,800 31 
Three years ago .......... 46,500 97 


CENTRAL STATES MILLS 


Flour output by mills in Ohio, Indiana 
and Michigan, including those at Toledo, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller, 
with comparisons for the corresponding 
weeks of 1921 and 1920: 

No. Capacity Output Pet. 


This week ...... 20 129,600 80,481 62 
Last week ...... 19 108,210 69,868 64 
ZOBP BHO scccece 19 116,610 70,876 61 


Two years ago... 32 166,020 66,739 40 


NOTES 


Mark N. Mennel, Mennel Milling Co., 
Toledo, is at Atlantic City on a brief 
outing. 

John H. Taylor, treasurer Northwest- 
ern Elevator & Mill Co., Toledo, has re- 
turned from a short vacation in Maine. 

The American Hominy Co. vacated its 
offices in the Fletcher Bank Building, In- 
dianapolis, Sept. 17, and moved its head- 
quarters to Chicago. 

E. Z. Gregory, sales manager Keystone 
Milling Co., Larned, Kansas, was in To- 
ledo on Sept. 18. His mill is represented 
in this section by John T. Sherriff. 

J. P. Harry, formerly with the Mon- 
tana Flour Mills Co., Lewistown, Mont., 
is now representing the Anthony (Kan- 
sas) Mills in West Virginia and south- 
eastern Ohio. 

A. W. Erickson, representing the Fed- 
eral Grain Co., hansas City, was in In- 
dianapolis this week calling on the mills, 
and attended the meeting of the Indiana 
Millers’ Association. 

A. Hubble has started in business in 
Terre Haute, Ind., under the name of the 
Bakers’ Co-operative Association, .to do 
business in territory tributary to Terre 
Haute and Vincennes. 

C. W. Esman, formerly with the An- 
thony (Kansas) Mills, and Thomas Page 
Milling Co., Topeka, Kansas, is now rep- 
resenting Bernhard Stern & Sons, Inc., 
Milwaukee, in Indiana. 

Walter Witt, formerly of the Indian- 
apolis (Ind.) office of the Washburn- 
Crosby Co., is now connected with Sum- 
ner & Krutzsch, flour and feed brokers, 
Board of Trade Building, Indianapolis. 

W. R. Butler, recently with the Bak- 
ers’ Products Co., Cleveland, Ohio, and 
nine years with the Edward Katzinger 
Co., has resigned, and is available for 
connection with some other concern sell- 
ing to the bakery trade. 

Among representatives of outside in- 
terests attending the meeting of Indiana 
millers at Indianapolis this week were 
William P. Mitchell, Alsop Process Co., 
St. Louis; R. B. Long, Bemis Bro. Bag 
Co., Indianapolis; J. W. Sturges, Chat- 
field & Woods Sack Co., Cincinnati; F. 
H. Holt, Millers’ National Insurance Co., 
Chicago. 

Among the representatives of outside 
mills in Toledo this week were W. H. 
Holaday, Holaday & McIntosh, brokers, 
Columbus, Ohio; George Boyle, Abilene 
(Kansas) Flour Mills Co; J. Lee Krumm, 
Krumm & McDonald Co., brokers, Co- 
lumbus; W. A. Johannes, J. C. Lysle 


Milling Co., Kansas City; W. F. Steele, 
Marshall (Minn.) Milling Co. 


NASHVILLE 


NasHvitte, Tenn., Sept. 23.—The ad- 
vance in wheat has created new interest 
in flour buying from the Southeast, and 
mills have booked considerable business. 
Aggregate sales have been almost 50 per 
cent in excess of what they were the same 
time last year. The output is running 
about 75 per cent of the amount of flour 
being sold, thus showing anticipation of 
needs on the part of buyers. 

While flour prices have been advanced, 
few of the mills have followed the full 
increase in the wheat market. Business 
is still being accepted on the theory that 
the advance is temporary, and that wheat 
will yet be bought upon a lower basis. 

Flour prices at the close of the week 
were substantially as follows: best or 
short soft winter wheat patent, 98 Ibs, 
cotton, f.o.b., Ohio River points, $7.15@ 
7.40; standard or regular patent, $6@ 
6.25; straight patent, $5.60@5.80; first 
clears, $4.25@4.75. 

Rehandlers report trade quiet, with 
fair volume of small orders. Prices: 
spring wheat first patent, 98 Ibs, cotton, 
delivered at Nashville, $7@7.50; hard 
winter wheat short patent, $6@6.50. 

Wheat is moving in light volume. It is 
expected that transportation conditions 
will improve steadily, as the shopmen’s 
strike has been adjusted on some lines. 
Prices have advanced sharply on wheat, 
with No. 2 red $1.29@1.30 bu at Nash- 
ville. 

Demand for millfeed continues good, 
with increased output being promptly 
sold. Prices are unchanged to a shade 
higher, as follows: soft winter wheat 
bran, 98 lbs, cotton, f.o.b., Ohio River 
points, $20@22; standard middlings or 
shorts, $27@30. 

Corn meal shows little change, with 
quiet demand. Prices: bolted meal, in 
sacks, per 100 lbs, f.o.b., Ohio River 
points, $1.55@1.60; unbolted meal, $1.50 
@1.55. 

WEEKLY FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output by Nashville and southeastern 
flour mills, in barrels, as reported to The 


Northwestern Miller: 
Flour Pet. 


Weekly output of ac- 
capacity forweek tivity 
This week ....... 169,530 107,757 
Last week ....... 170,430 98,503 57.7 
Year ago ........ 227,430 144,879 63.7 
Two years ago.... 210,690 111,507 52.9 
Three years ago.. 233,230 179,262 80.3 
STOCKS 


Stocks at Nashville, with comparison, 
as reported through the Grain Exchange: 


Sept. 23 Sept. 16 

PIOOr, WS oo ccccccscces 27,700 32,000 

We. EE 400064065058 156,000 183,000 

Rs. WD .3ivin sca eeeda'e 53,000 78,000 

ere ee ee 211,000 159,000 
NOTES 


The Southmont (N. C.) Flour Mills 
were recently destroyed by fire. 

E. E. Laurent, of the Dunlop Milling 
Co., Clarksville, Tenn., was in Nashville 
this week. 

The Armstrong Milling Co.’s plant, 
Dawson Springs, Ky., burned recently; 
loss, $6,000. ; 

The Southeastern Millers’ Association 
held a meeting in Louisville this week, 
with about 40 millers in attendance. 
Routine business matters were considered. 

W. L. Sparks, of the Sparks Milling 
Co., Terre Haute, Ind., and Mrs. Sparks 
will spend several days in Nashville this 
week attending the southern open golf 
tournament. 

Joun Lerrer. 


EVANSVILLE 


Evansvi11e, Inp., Sept. 23.—Cash wheat 
is quoted at $1.03 bu at mills in Evans- 
ville, and the higher quotation is bringing 
in more local grain than since the down- 
ward trend in prices set in. Mills com- 
plain that wheat is moving slowly, and 
it is hoped that, with the advancing 
prices, there will be a larger response to 
the demand. 

Evansville millers report business sat- 
isfactory, with mills continuing to run on 
full time. Orders have been more plenti- 
ful, although jobbers still continue to 
quibble over: prices, millers holding to 
their quotations fixed by the price of 
wheat. Jobbers are reluctant to buy at 
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prevailing prices, since some of them 
stocked up when prices were lower than 
at present. 

lour quotations at the week end, f.o,). 
Evansville, in 98-Ib cottons: best patent, 
$7@7.25; straights, $6@6.60; Kansas 
hard, $6.75@7.50; clears, in jutes, firsts 
$4.50, seconds $3.50. 

There is an increasing demand for ill- 
feed, with mills refusing orders because 
of inability to fill them. Quotations 
f.o.b., Evansville, in 100-lb sacks: bran, 
$22@24 ton; mixed feed, $26; shorts 
$28.50@30. 


THE RAILROAD SITUATION 


The railroad situation here has cleared 
up in some degree, though none of the 
trunk lines entering Nashville have signed 
up with the shopmen. The Louisville & 
Nashville has absolutely refused to enter 
into an agreement with the strikers, ac- 
cording to the statement of President 
Mapother. This road is an important link 
connecting New Orleans and F'lorida 
points with the Great Lakes, and traffic 
to the East via the Chicago & Hastern 
Illinois. The latter has declined to set- 
tle with the strikers on the Baltimore 
plan, as has also the Illinois Centril, with 
its vast southern network of tracks, while 
the Big Four is making separate settle- 
ments with its men. 

These roads are all important feeders 
for Evansville. Trains are late, and 
freight is being handled with difficulty, 
according to the strikers, who report daily 
to mass meetings of strikers nwinbering 
1,000 or more. The railroads, |iowever, 
deny many of these reports. 


RIVER TERMINAL PLANNED 


The Chamber of Commerce is active in 
a movement to purchase ground for the 


inauguration of a river termin:l here, 
and is being backed by some of the larg- 
est manufacturing interests in the city. 


Heads of these institutions are forming a 
holding company to purchase the prop- 
erty, with a view to having the city take 
it over for the building and operation of 
a municipal terminal. 

A survey has been made by thie gov- 
ernment at Newburg, 12 miles above the 
city, for the erection of a dam and locks 
to supplement the dam 14 miles below the 
city. This will form part of the locking 
and damming of the Ohio River which, 
when completed, will give the river a 
stage of 9 ft the year round, from Pitts- 
burgh to Cairo. 

The annual meeting of the Ohio Valley 
Improvement Association at Louisville 
next month will no doubt create senti- 
ment for the completion of the scheme, 
which Congress has come to recognize is 
imperative because of the present lack 
of transportation facilities. This organi- 
zation has been working more than 2% 
years to secure the canalization of the 
river, and is beginning to meet the reward 
of persistent effort. If the work is com- 
pleted, Evansville will be in an enviable 
position as a manufacturing point, with 
both river and rail transportation 

W. W. Ross. 


GEORGIA 


Artanta, Ga., Sept. 23.—Flour made 
a slight advance in keeping with tlie gen- 
eral advance in all grains during the 
week, but jobbers and merchants failed 
to follow the advance in buying, so busi- 
ness was generally quiet. Stocks are good 
enough to hold buyers out of the market 
for a while, they say, and trade is only 
moderate from the country. 

The bakery trade stocked up a few 
weeks ago for 30 and 60 days’ supply: 
and hard wheat flour trade is also (ull. 

Wheat millfeed prices were advanced 
during the week. Bran and middlings 
are scarce in car lots, as many mills are 
shut down or running on short time on 
account of poor flour trade. The mixed 
car trade is being taken care of first, and 
this almost consumes the present output. 
Bran is quotes at $28.50 for soft wheat, 
and middlings range $33@36. 

Hominy feed prices are firm, 
mand is light. New crop corn is 10 
moving, but stocks are sufficient to 
requirements from the trade. 

Cottonseed meal prices advanced $l 
ton this week, due to the small quantity 
of seed received at mills. Farmers até 
not selling cottonseed freely, and many 
mills in the middle portion of the state 
are likely to remain idle on this account. 
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ven per cent meal is quoted at Atlanta 
Ps $35 in car lots, and at Georgia com- 
mon points at $33. 

Hulls are unchanged, and quoted f reely 
at $11 ton for loose. Stocks are being 
well supplied from the South and West. 
Crude oil has advanced about Ic in the 

ast two weeks, and is now quoted at 
6.8c lb in tank lots. 

Hay receipts continue light, but suffi- 
cient to meet demand. Prices are firm, 
but about unchanged. Trade demand is 


irly good. 
ay 6 J. Hope Tioner. 


PITTSBURGH 


PrrrssurcH, Pa., Sept. 23.—Trade in 
the flour market took an upward spurt 
this week, due to the activity in the 
wheat market on war rumors from the 


Near East. Sales were reported brisk, 
and little or no difficulty was experienced 
by flour men in booking good-sized 
orders. 


The unexpected advance of flour prices 
the latter part of the week brought into 
the market a number of buyers who had 
been hesitating for some time. Among 
these were some bakers whose require- 
ments for the future had not been at- 
tended to. Based on war talk and the 
anticipated further rise in prices for 
flour, orders were placed for prompt and 
future delivery. 

Car service into the Pittsburgh district 


has been good the past week, and there 
was little or no adverse criticism on the 
part of the flour men. The-railroads have 
been assiduous in their efforts to get flour 
and other foodstuffs into the Pittsburgh 
terminals on time. 

Some of the baking concerns have con- 
tracted for sufficient flour to carry them 
to the end of the current year, while oth- 
ers in need of flour are buying only for 
immediate requirements, hoping for price 


concessions in the future. Flour men as 
a whole are optimistic about the trade, 
and believe that October-November busi- 
ness will be up to their expectations. 
Prices prevailing the past week: spring 
wheat patent $6.75@7.75, and hard win- 
ter $6@6.75, cotton 98’s, Pittsburgh; soft 
winter, $4.50@4.75, bulk. The market for 
clears was fair, and prices were un- 


changed. ‘The rye market was fair. 
Millfeed proved inactive, the supply 

far exceeding the demand. Prices: stand- 

ard middlings, $24.50@25; flour mid- 


dlings, $28@29; red dog, $34.50@35; 
spring wheat bran, $23.50@24.50; winter 


wheat bran, $24.50@25.50. 
NOTES 
: Ira hudy, Fredericksburg, Pa., is erect- 
ing a bakery and a steam oven. 
William J. Lloyd, of Lloyd’s bakery, 
Sharon, Pa, is bankrupt; liabilities, 


$5,307; assets, $2,156. 
Josepli Mersky, West Brownsville, Pa., 


is erec‘ing a bakery in which he will in- 
stall a steam oven and other machinery. 

E. ‘Il. Gregory, manager of the Key- 
stone Fiour Mills Co., Larned, Kansas, 


Was a business visitor to Pittsburgh this 
week, : 

The National bakery, Farrell, Pa., is 
making extensive improvements to its 
plant. A new shop will be built and a 
steam oven installed. 


J. C. Senn, district representative of 
the H. D. Lee Flour Mills Co., of Salina, 
Kansas, is now located at 609 South Av- 
enue, Wilkinsburg, Pa. 


_A. P. Cole, vice president of the Jesse 
S. Stewart Co., spent several days the 
past week in an auto tour on business in 
Northwestern Pennsylvania. 

N. lsurigotis and J. Kouplepis, doing 
business as the Martha Marathon Bak- 
Ing (o., Woodlawn, Pa., are bankrupt. 
Liabilities, $2,964; assets, $2,780. 

Fire on Sept. 14 did $10,000 damage 
to the plant and stock of the Altoona 
(Pa.) Macaroni Mfg. Co. Over 5,000 
Cases of macaroni were burned. Louis 
Mangiacarne and Saverio Santella are the 
owners of the company, which was or- 
8anizcd last February. 


The executive committee of the Penn- 
sylvania Bakers’ Association will meet 
on Oct. 2 at the Penn Harris Hotel, Har- 
Tisburg. R. K. Stritzinger, of Norris- 
town, is the president. Preliminary plans 
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will be made for the state convention, to 
be held at Bedford Springs next June. 
C. C. Larus. 


VIRGINIA 

Norrotk, Va., Sept. 23.—The sharp 
advances in the wheat market have 
stimulated the flour business, although 
dealers in many instances are discount- 
ing the effect of the advances and have 
not been stampeded into any extensive 
activity. Mills have all advanced their 
quotations to conform to the higher 
wheat market, and nearly all report dif- 
ficulty in getting cash grain of the qual- 
ity wanted, at anything like the option 
price. 

A scarcity of cars is causing some de- 
lay in shipments. but there is generally 
no complaint in the movement of such as 
are secured, as all have been arriving 
practically on schedule. The trade has 
expressed great relief at the progress in 
settling the strike, all railroads serving 
this territory having almost approached 
a normal position in operation. 

The quality of flour coming here from 
both soft winter wheat states and Kan- 
sas mills is pronounced unusually good, 
the latter especially showing gluten and 
protein content above the average. Win- 
ter wheat mills have advanced quotations 
to $5.95@6.25 for top patents, and $5.60 
@5.95 for standard patents. Hard wheat 
quotations are $7.40@7.75 for top pat- 
ents, and $6.75@7.25 for standard pat- 
ents. Northwestern springs are quoted 
at $7.50@7.90, with advertised brands 
50@75e more. 

Increased activity in the millfeed mar- 
ket has been experienced this week. One 
broker reported a single order of 500 
tons of feed during the week, while 
other large orders, somewhat out of the 
ordinary, have been accounted for. Quo- 
tations reflect an advance of $3@5 per 
ton. In spite of the fact that many 
dealers had supplied their immediate 
needs at lower prices, numerous good 
sales are reported this week. Bran is 
quoted at $26@26.50, standard middlings 
$27.50@28.50, flour middlings $33@34, 
and red dog $40@41. 

CORN MILLS UNITE 

The three leading corn mills in this 
section of the country have been consoli- 
dated under the name of the Virginia 
Milling Corporation, with J. H. Cofer, 
of J. H. Cofer & Co., as president, and 
J. W. Simmons, of Suffolk, secretary and 
treasurer and in charge of the operation 
of the mills. The process of consolida- 
tion has been under way for several 
months. 

The Virginia Milling Co., Suffolk, and 
the Davis Milling Co. and Daniels & Cox, 
both of Norfolk, are the three consoli- 
dating concerns. They manufacture corn 
products extensively, and have a large 
distribution in the territory served by 
Norfolk. Mr. Cofer has been in the feed 
and flour brokerage business for a num- 
ber of years. The policies of the three 
mills will not be materially changed, and 
their personnel will remain practically 
the same, the only alteration being that 
they will be managed by a central agency. 

* * 


The Norfolk municipal grain elevator, 
under construction since last April, will 
be completed, within 30 days, according 
to present prospects, and will be ready 
for the reception of grain in the fall 
trade. The working tower of the struc- 
ture and the tracks and wharves are 
practically completed, after one of the 
most extensive pieces of reclamation 
work ever undertaken under similar cir- 
cumstances on the Norfolk waterfront. 
The elevator has been leased to the 
Rosenbaum interests for a period of five 
years. 

. JoserpH A. Leste. 





A consular report states that the Ital- 
ian market for agricultural machinery is 
quiet at present, particularly in northern 
Italy. The bad crops caused by the ex- 
ceptional drouth of 1921 are said to have 
had the effect of reducing purchases of 
new implements. From the latter part 
of October until February of this year 
practically no rain fell. Those farmers 
who delayed their plowing and seeding 
until March had more fortunate results 
than others, but in general the farmers 
have not been prepared to purchase new 
machinery or even to keep their old ma- 
chinery in good repair. 
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New York, N. Y., Sept. 23.—Increaged 
business shown by the steel companies, 
electrical concerns and the railroad 
equipment companies has emphasized the 
gradual improvement in basic conditions. 
Railroads are placing large orders, and 
some of the equipment companies are 
finding it difficult to respond to the de- 
mands made upon them. The steel mills 
and various equipment concerns cannot 
promise early 1923 deliveries at this time. 
The whole situation as regards the steel 
and allied industries suggests definitely 
better business in the near future. 


FOREIGN COMPLICATIONS 


A high executive of one of the great 
Federal Reserve banks told a friend the 
other day that he could not discuss the 
financial situation in the United. States 
without having in mind the highly com- 
plicated problems of world finance. He 
added that, notwithstanding our com- 
parative aloofness from many of the for- 
eign political problems, it appeared to 
him that the relations of American busi- 
ness men with various foreign interests 
were so numerous and complex as to 
make it impossible for business in this 
country to be unaffected by anything 
which was of great moment abroad. 
Many other business leaders and high 
financiers take the same view of the situ- 
ation. Were it not for these uncertain- 
ties, it is clear that the securities mar- 
kets here would be established upon a 
much higher price basis. 

There is, however, a well-defined view 
that basic conditions in the United States 
are getting better all the while, and that 
the time is not far distant when there 
will be a decided revival of trade in this 
country. Various large corporations, in- 
cluding many which employ a multitude 
of workers, are planning for greatly in- 
creased activity, and are seeking to pro- 
vide themselves with a sufficient supply 
of fuel and raw material to meet neces- 
sary requirements without vexatious de- 
lays. 

BASIC STRENGTH 


It is becoming each day more apparent 
that one reason for the sharp rise in many 
industrial shares is the unusual financial 
strength shown by many of the great in- 
dustrial corporations. These benefits are 
a direct consequence of the extraordinary 
deflation movement. Many concerns 
which at this time in 1921 were being 
operated by committees of bankers and 
creditors have so fortified their position 
as to either wholly pay off their loans, 
or reduce their indebtedness to such an 
extent as to make it easy for them to 
continue in business. In some instances 
it has been necessary for the bankers to 
advocate ultimate suspension of activities. 

The whole situation has been helped by 
the very extensive liquidation that has 
taken place, as well as by the readjust- 
ment of running expenses so as to cur- 
tail or entirely eliminate unnecessary out- 
lays. It is easy to see, therefore, that 
American business in general has been 
pretty well deflated, and the changes that 
have taken place have more than made 
up for the weaknesses of a year ago. 


PUBLIC AND THE STOCK MARKET 


The public is becoming increasingly in- 
terested, although in a quiet way, in the 
stock market’s offerings. There has been 
excellent buying going on for some time 
in the seasoned dividend shares. The in- 
dications are that this interest will en- 
large, because of the abundant harvests 
and the prospects of generally increased 
business activity. The whole situation as 
regards the increase of public interest in 
stock market affairs suggests that the 
basis is being laid for a much more spec- 
tacular upbidding movement during the 
next three or four months. Everything 


will depend in a measure on what happens 
abroad. 
WISE LEADERSHIP 

There has never been a time in Ameri- 
can finance when strong and honest abil- 
ity in industrial affairs was more essen- 
tial. This comment by a keen observer 
sizes up the situation: “Business expan- 
sion in various lines will be influenced 
more than anything else by the ability to 
procure wise executives to look after new 
enterprises. Many of the serious losses 
taken last year and in 1920 from foreign 
trade risks can be accounted for by un- 
fortunate selections of minor executives 
to head various departments. Some large 
losses were taken by various banks and 
institutions of Europe and the United 
States, because of the inability to put the 
right man in the right place. 

“All this foreign trading, in the big 
world sense, is a comparatively new thing 
for the business man of this country. 
Many have no knowledge whatever of 
foreign trade affairs, and many who have 
are not in position to show others what 
to do when they are 3,000 or 4,000 miles 
away from the head office, but the situa- 
tion is mending, and I predict very much 
better times later on.” 





Canada—Flour and Wheat Exports 
Flour exports from Canada in August, 1922 
and 1921, in barrels: 





To— 1922 1921 
United States .........e006 39,966 1,337 
United Kingdom .......... 363,131 338,475 
Other countries .........+. 188,104 113,760 

TOtals cccccccccccsccsesce 691,201 453,572 


Total for exports for 12 months ending 
Aug. 31, 1922, in barrels: 
U. States U. Kingdom Total 





September ... 4,554 230,588 360,959 
October ...... 41,992 434,104 659,167 
November .... 101,068 645,431 855,957 
December .... 83,143 477,753 747,505 
JORUATY ..... 55,564 401,900 631,821 
February .... 60,936 377,013 665,111 
March ....... 71,063 570,248 986,450 
ABE sccvcecs 62,732 235,326 612,377 
BD vccicrecs 67,226 304,057 617,301 
DERG cercoces 47,631 400,856 764,625 
GOED veccecces 43,424 247,022 486,115 
RUBUM wc ccve 39,966 363,131 591,201 

Totals ..... 679,299 4,587,429 7,878,589 
Tots., 1920-21.1,257,139 3,625,425 6,886,560 


Wheat exports in August, 1922 and 1921, in 
bushels: 

To— 1922 1921 
United States ......... 1,775,173 721,354 
United Kingdom ...... 7,967,665 1,559,107 
Other countries ........ 1,843,763 1,691,742 


Totals ...cccccerseee 11,586,601 3,972,203 


Total wheat exports for 12 months ending 
Aug. 31, 1922: 
U. States U. Kingdom Total 








September .. 195,183 6,244,876 7,145,339 
October .... 1,650,045 14,987,813 21,130,579 
November .. 4,156,509 18,515,116 29,254,036 
December .. 3,365,601 26,146,882 34,492,223 
January .... 21,476 4,911,110 6,102,854 
February ... 25,157 4,251,853 5,602,295 
March ..... 42,291 4,454,258 6,042,073 
APTil ..cccee 14,391 998,094 1,739,774 
May ..c.ceee 2,393,007 10,615,685 14,206,759 
SURE ccccees 1,498,824 6,991,281 11,760,477 
TUF wccccece 830,512 6,210,047 9,486,747 
August ..... 1,775,173 7,967,665 11,586,601 

Totals ...15,968,169 112,294,680 158,549,757 
Totals, 

1920-21 ..49,213,551 34,754,356 136,173,785 





Winter and Spring Wheat Crops 
Department of Agriculture estimates of the 
winter and spring wheat crop and acreage 
of the United States, by years (000’s omitted 
in acreage and 000,000’s in yield): 


————_Acres—_—_,_ -— Bushels—,, 

Winter Spng Total Wint Spng Tot 
1922*.. 38,181 18,639 656,770 6542 277 818 
1921... 42,702 19,706 62,408 587 208 795 
1920... 40,016 21,127 61,143 611 222 833 
1919... 50,494 25,200 75,694 760 208 968 
1918... 37,130 22,051 69,181 665 356 921 
1917... 27,430 18,511 45,941 418 233 651 
1916... 34,829 17,956 52,785 482 158 640 
1915... 41,308 19,161 60,469 674 352 1,026 
1914... 36,008 17,533 653,641 685 206 891 
1913... 31,690 18,485 50,184 524 240 763 
1912... 26,571 19,243 45,815 400 330 730 
1911... 29,163 20,381 49,643 431 191 621 
1910... 27,829 18,352 45,681 434 201 6385 
1909... 28,330 18,303 46,723 446 291 787 
1908... 30,026 17,531 47,557 438 227 665 
1907... 28,405 16,800 45,211 409 225 634 

*Sept. 1 estimate. 
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Another point was that the feeders 
objected very much to the use of the 
word “middlings” when a shorts 
were put in the bags; they claimed that 
it was misleading to have one word used 
for another, even if the regulations were 
followed and the bags marked accord- 
ingly. General Labelle asked the mem- 
bers of the association to be careful that 
the same quality of feed is not put up 
under the two different names. 


OCEAN RATES 


The annual report says that during 
practically the whole year the steamship 
companies operating out of Canadian 
Atlantic ports were charging a rate for 
flour on the average of 5c per 100 lbs 
higher than the rates prevailing from 
New York for shipment to the United 
Kingdom. Conferences were held with 
the ocean carriers and the matter was 
taken up with the dominion Pipe yr meg 
with no result until the middle of June, 
when the rates were reduced to 20c, 
making the difference between Montreal 
and New York 3c per 100 lbs. The Ca- 
nadian millers still feel that there is no 
reason why these two rates should not 
be the same. 

- * 


The receipts of the year for the asso- 
ciation amounted to $14,732.94, with a 
balance on hand amounting to $125.73 
at the end of the year. 


CHOICE OF DIRECTORS 


The president drew attention to the 
fact that they were only allowed to 
have 15 directors on the board. It had 
been pointed out by the association’s 
lawyers that the number could be law- 
fully increased by passing a bylaw allow- 
ing all past presidents to be ex-officio 
directors of the association. This, how- 
ever, might result in 15 ex-presidents all 
being ex-officio directors, which would 
make an unwieldy board. As an alter- 
native it was suggested that the retir- 
ing president each year be ex-officio a 
member of the board. The suggestion 
found favor and was unanimously adopt- 
ed, the task of drawing up the exact 
wording of the resolution being left to 
the secretary and officers. 

The matter of the Maple Leaf Mill- 
ing Co., Ltd., which has resigned from 
the association, was brought Lefore the 
meeting. It was pointed out that this 
company had always held a position on 
the board of directors, and it was pro- 
posed that one director less than the 
statutory number should be elected, so 
as to leave a vacant seat for the Maple 
Leaf company in case it could be induced 
to return to the association. This was 
agreed to, and it was decided to leave in 
abeyance the acceptance of the Maple 
Leaf Milling Co., Ltd., resignation un- 
til the next board of directors had had 
an opportunity to interview its officers. 

The board of directors elected was as 
follows: W. A. Black, Ogilvie Flour 
Mills Co., Ltd; G. A. Gray, T. H. Tay- 
lor Co., Ltd., Chatham, Ont; J. E. Hall, 
Vancouver Milling & Grain Co., Ltd; C. 
R. Hunt, Hunt Bros., Ltd.; London, Ont; 
W. W. Hutchison, Lake of the Woods 
Milling Co. Ltd; G. A. Macdonald, 
Quaker Oats Co; J. E. Macfarlane, West- 
ern Canada Flour Mills Co., Ltd; J. A. 
McDonald, McDonald & Robb, Valley- 
field, Que; A. C. McLeod, McLeod Mill- 
ing Co., Ltd., Stratford, Ont; C. Ritz, 
Robin Hood Mills, Ltd; R. A. Thomp- 
son, Lynden, Ont; C. B. Watts, Domin- 
ion Millers’ Association, Toronto, Ont; 
W. B. Wood, Dominion Flour Mills, 
Ltd. 


NEXT MEETING PLACE 


The next question raised was that of 
the location of the next convention. Win- 
nipeg was proposed for this purpose, and 
met with fairly general approval. It 
was felt that this would give a valuable 
opportunity of getting in touch with the 
western wheat and grain people, and dis- 
pelling any illusions that might exist in 
the West as to the nature of this or- 
ganization. 

The final decision was that a mail vote 
of all the members should be taken by 
the secretary between now and next July, 
in order to este the sentiment of the as- 
sociation as a whole. 
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The meeting then adjourned. The di- 
rectors met immediately afterwards, and 
appointed officers as follows: president, 
G. A. Macdonald, Quaker Oats Co; first 
vice president, J. E. Macfarlane, West- 
ern Canada Flour Mills Co., Ltd., To- 
ronto; second vice president, J. A. Mc- 
Donald, McDonald & Robb, Valleyfield, 
Que; secretary, F. C. Cornell, Montreal. 


VISIT TO THE PORT 


The trip through the docks and down 
the river on the Sir Hugh Allan was a 
delight. The day was ideal, and the 
millers had a splendid opportunity to 
see the activities of the port under fa- 
vorable circumstances. The commission- 
ers welcomed the party, and M. P. Fen- 
nell, Jr., recently elected president of 
the American Association of Port Au- 





had thus granted were not to be em- 
ployed. 

He pointed out that the flour milling 
industry of Canada leads all others in 
the annual value of its output, and 
urged a still greater expansion in con- 
verting Canada’s exportable grain sur- 
plus into the finished products, not only 
flour and feed, but likewise the products 
resulting from the feeding of mill offals 
on the farms. He gave the total capac- 
ity of Canadian flour mills as 134,000 bbls 
per day. 

“Why should not Canada send out a 
larger proportion of her natural prod- 
ucts in the manufactured state?” he said 
in conclusion. “I believe this is good 
business in every industry.” 

Mr. Low likewise spoke in defense of 
the wheat board law. Referring to the 


George A. Macdonald 
New President of the Canadian National Millers’ Association 


thorities, the general manager of the 
port of Montreal, explained the local 
situation and plans to the guests. 

THE BANQUET 

The banquet in the evening was a com- 
plete success. The new president, George 
A. Macdonald, presided, with the Hon. 
James A. Robb and the Hon. T. A. Low, 
both ministers in the federal govern- 
ment, seated at his right and left. Fifty 
members of the Canadian milling indus- 
try were seated at the tables. 

In a brief speech Mr. Macdonald intro- 
duced the guests of the evening. He 
paid particular tribute to Mr. Robb, him- 
self a practical miller, for his courage 
in sponsoring the wheat board law en- 
acted at the last session, even though he 
knew that the milling industry was op- 
posed to it. 

Mr. Robb, in his speech, pointed out 
that the passage of the wheat board law 
had made the West contented and happy, 
and that in this respect it had actually 
benefited the millers themselves, particu- 
larly as the powers which Parliament 


tariff situation, Mr. Low said he did not 
think there were many people who would 
abolish the Canadian tariff, and pointed 
out that the people of Canada have noth- 
ing to fear from the present government 
in this respect. 

Regarding the Canadian National Rail- 
ways, Mr. Low said that the government 
intends to give public ownership a fair 
trial, and is securing the best men avail- 
able for the board of directors. “The 
crisis through which we have been pass- 
ing during the last 18 months is rapidly 
disappearing,” he said in conclusion. 
“The revenue of Canada is increasing; 
the expenditures are decreasing.” 

The final speakers were the retiring 
and the incoming presidents of the asso- 
ciation, General Labelle and Mr. Mac- 
donald. Mr. Macdonald presented Gen- 
eral Labelle with a platinum watch en- 
graved “In appreciation from the Board 
of Directors of the Canadian National 
Millers’ Association, September, 1922.” 
General Labelle’s response brought the 
meeting to a close. L. F. Kner. 


September 27, 1922 


INDIA’S TRADE IN RAW JUTE 

An American consular report states 
that the salient feature in the export 
trade in Indian raw jute is German pur- 
chases, which in the fiscal year ending 
March 31, 1922, exceeded those of the 
United Kingdom by 53,178 tons. The 
province of Bengal practically controls 
the export trade, shipments from Bom- 
bay and Madras averaging less than 1] 
per cent of the total in any year since 
1919-20. 

Although exports of 386,710,697 gunny 
bags during 1921-22 represent an jin- 
crease of 13 per cent over 1919-20, they 
register a very considerable decrease 
from the high post-war mark of 533,908,- 
109 bags exported in 1920-21. Huge re- 
ductions in shipments to Chile and Aus- 
tralia and smaller declines in takings by 
the United States, United Kingdom, 
West Indies, China, France, Belgium, and 
Egypt account for a part of the falling 
off in 1921-22 exports, but were partially 
compensated by gains in exports to 
Japan, Siam, Indo-China, and Natal. The 
principal markets for gunny bags are 
shown in the following table: 


--Fiscal years ending March, 
Countries— 1920 1921 1922 
U. Kingdom. 58,312,500 48,013,316 30,773,000 
Belgium 8,818,600 15,584,780 001,700 
France ...... 5,191,600 13,810,600 135,000 
Straits Settle- 
ments ..... 13,516,520 7,330,560 9,243,091 
TOVE cccccoce 17,391,900 24,612,530 23,263,000 
RENN scancoee 5,688,900 4,606,100 15,913,506 
Indo-China... 12,375,800 17,373,500 25,771,400 
China ....... 15,773,300 32,366,000 23,153,150 
Japan ...0.0. 21,322,000 13,858,000 35,765,333 
WOOROL cccccce 9,198,050 10,814,750 15,164,700 
United States 43,034,091 71,811,700 53,291,300 
West Indies.. 24,202,800 31,916,300 15,825,300 
Chile ..cccee 15,381,700 54,310,100 4.471,400 
Australia .... 29,521,900 91,391,800 54,147,553 
Egypt ...... 9,578,900 13,049,900 582,950 


Exports of gunny cloth, compared with 
exports of gunny bags, show a greater 
stability and a more limited distribution 
among the markets of the world, the 
principal consumers in 1921-22 in order 
of magnitude being the United States, 
Argentina, United Kingdom, and Can- 
ada. Exports to those countries are tab- 
ulated below, in yards: 

Fiscal years ending March—~ 


Countries— 1920 1921 1922 
U. K’gdom.100,100,730 94,583,232 59,811,127 
Canada ... 39,223,000 41,415,400 46,717,500 


U. States...818,886,800 932,956,469 816,786,330 
Argentina .230,531,500 208,585,000 148,802,500 

A consular report states that prelimi- 
nary forecasts of the Indian jute crop 
for the season 1922-23 place the area 
at 1,456,546 acres, a decrease of 61,912 
acres, or about 4 per cent, from last 
year’s final figures (1,518,358 acres). The 
final forecast of the yield for 1921-22 in 
bales of 400 lbs was 4,052,609, but the 
actual arrivals at Calcutta and exports 
from Chittagong were 7,212,000 bales, ac- 
cording to semiofficial reports. ‘The 1922- 
23 crop is estimated at 4,300,000 bales, 
which is deemed inadequate for the 
world’s consumption, even under present 
conditions. Although prices advanced 
sharply when the forecast was first re- 
ceived from Calcutta, it had no real ef- 
fect on the market, and prices have since 
fallen back to levels ruling before the 
forecast was issued. 





Northwest—Durum Wheat Crop 
Department of Agriculture estimates of the 
durum wheat crop in Minnesota, the Dakotas 
and Montana, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


Total 

for three 
Minn. N. Dak. S. Dak. states Mont. 
1922* 4,714 60,888 19,950 75,502 4,070 
1921.... 1,916 33,335 10,570 45,821 3,711 
1920.... 1,446 24,898 7,140 33,484 4,231 
1919.... 1,520 19,099 6,628 27,247 948 
1918.... 2,460 30,856 12,403 45,719 4,516 
1917.... 1,557 14,168 8,941 24,666 1,848 
1916.... 586 7,314 2,999 10,899 «-+* 
1914.... 840 10,389 6,724 17,953 -+-* 
rnment 


*Private estimates based on gove 
report of acreage. 

Total durum wheat and other spring wheat 
acreage in Minnesota, the Dakotas and Mon- 
tana for 1917-22, as reported by the Depart- 
ment of. Agriculture (000’s omitted in acre- 


ages): Other 
ated spring wheat 


-—Durum—, 

Acres Per cent Acres Per « 
eee 5,276 35.2 9,716 r 
1931. ...... 4,890 30.4 11,192 pa 
ee 3,840 22.7 13,083 o3 
1919......- 3,782 19.2 15,883 80-8 
| eee 3,313 20.4 12,911 19.6 
TS ae 2,397 17.0 11,695 83. 


Details by states of the 1922 acreage _ 
reported in June by the Department of Agt!- 
culture (000’s omitted in acreages): 

Other 
spring wheat 


on Durum—7" Acres Per * 
87. 


Acres Per cent 





Minnesota... 291 1,960 57.1 
N. Dakota. 3,435 42.3 4,686 51.0 
S. Dakota.. 1,330 49.0 1,385 $8.5 
Montana .. 220 11.6 1,695 

Totals ... 5,276 35.2 9,716 64.8 
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There has been a gradual stiffening of 
the flour market during the past week, 
for which two things are responsible: 
light receipts, owing to freight conges- 
tion resulting from the strike, and a 
gradually rising wheat market. This 
does not mean, however, that buyers 
have any great interest, for they seem to 
have less than at any time during the 
ast two weeks, and refuse solidly to 
follow the advance in prices, their ideas 
and those of sellers being 25@40c apart. 

Very little business is being done for 
forward shipment, as buyers feel that 
they should wait as long as possible for 
the arrival of stuff already booked be- 
fore making other purchases. This is 
causing a higher premium on spot flour 
and increasing the demand for it, which 
is making it scarcer; but with relief at 
Buffalo promised at an early date by 
the strike settlement, this phase will prob- 
ably be less of a factor from now on; 
and the whole general situation should 
be easier. 

There is some export business, but it is 
being done mostly by mills direct, and, 
generally speaking, not in any large 
quantities. 

Quotations: spring first patent, $7.75 
@8.50; standard patent $6.50@7.25; first 
clears, $5@6; soft winter straights, $5@ 
5.50; hard winter ‘straights, $6@6.50; 
first clears, $4.75@5.75; rye, $4.75@5.25, 

all in jute. 

FREIGHT RATE TANGLE 

Some time in June the Southern Pa- 
cific put into effect a new schedule of 
rates between New York City and Pa- 
cific Coast ports. This was based on 
the fact that the water haul by the Mor- 
gan Line equals 700 miles of rail line, 
the new rates being designed to meet 
the water competition through the Pana- 
ma Canal which had been taking the 
traffic away from the Southern Pacific, 
and thus they were lower than the all- 
rail rates between New York City and 
San Francisco. 

Middle western points protested these 
rates on the ground that they were too 
low, and were injuring the commerce of 
that territory. Upon their application 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
Suspended the rates, and announced hear- 
ings on the question, which began on 
Sept. 12 in Chicago. 

GREEK SWINDLE 

Reference was made in The North- 
western Miller last week to a certain 
Spurious letter of credit, numerous copies 
of which had been received by members 
of the flour trade. 

_The Merchants’ Association of New 
York, having had its attention called to 
this matter by some of its members, has 
made « rather thorough investigation, 
and has found that the Grecian concern 
Whose name is attached to this letter of 
credit, and the bank at Pireus upon 
which it was supposed to have been 
drawn, are both myths. 

A cablegram was received from a com- 
petent authority in Pirseus to the effect 
that neither the firm nor the bank was 
in existence, and that the documents had 
been floated by a man who had cheated 
banks and commercial houses, and who 
had been arrested and imprisoned; there- 
fore it is hoped that no miller or flour 
exporter was duped into getting tied up 
in this matter. 


NOTES 


sats. H. F. Thompson, wife of the 
ounder of the Thompson Milling Co., 


Lockport, N. Y., died at her home on 


Sept. 20. 

George W. Hoyland, president of the 
Hoyland Flour Mills Co., Kansas City, 
sailed on the Cunard steamship Beren- 
garia, on Sept. 22, for a rather extended 
trip to European flour markets. 


Among the millers to visit the eastern 
market this week were J. A. Walter, 
president J. A. Walter Milling Co., Buf- 
falo, N. Y., and Edward D. Evans, 
president Evans Milling Co., Indianapo- 
lis, Ind. 

W. A. Cockley, well known in the 
flour trade here, has associated himself 
with the firm of A. J. Gardner, Produce 
Exchange, this city, thereby becoming 
successor to Malcolm C. Platt, who, as 
recently recorded in these columns, is 
now in charge of the New York office of 
the Modern Miller. 


BUFFALO 

Burrato, N. Y., Sept. 23.—The mills 
here are in better shape than in years to 
do business, but the car situation has 
reached a point where production is lim- 
ited to shipping facilities, and in the 
meantime orders are piling up. It keeps 
the miller. busy. explaining delays and 
nonarrival of flour which should have 
been at destination a week or many 
weeks ago. These shipments left Buffalo 
on time, but are held up at some con- 
venient point awaiting locomotive power 
to move them a little further. 

The roads here are not accepting new 
freight, either flour or grain, and few 
cars can be obtained for the pressing old 
orders. The big mills have been forced 
to run half capacity, and one is down 
today with little prospect of starting up 
next week. There is wheat enough on 
hand to keep running for some weeks. 
The railroad situation here at present is 
more acute than at any time during the 
war. 

With desirable wheat getting scarce 
and higher almost daily, prices of fancy 
patents show a sharp advance. The de- 
mand has been fairly active. for quick 
shipment only, and no objection is found 
to paying the price asked. 

As for futures, there is considerable 
figuring, but buyers are still on the bear 
side of the wheat market. While first 
clears were only steady, there was a 
better demand for second clears, and 
with stocks well cleaned up at low figures 
last week, the mills were holding for 
higher prices today. Rye flour quiet, but 
generally higher, with some improvement 
in demand. 

The local retail situation remains un- 
changed, the best family patent selling 
generally at $7.25 in paper 24’s, and trade 
light. Prices of the best patent spring 
wheat flour in carloads at the mills here 
compare as follows: 1920, $12.50; 1921, 
$8.80@9; 1922, $7@7.50. 

Kansas mill representatives here have 
had their prices advanced steadily this 
week, and found it difficult to do busi- 
ness, as the trade seemed to think they 
were being held up. There was no such 
thing as uniform values, and the range 
at the close of the week was wider than 
at the start. Short patent was quoted 
at $6.25@7 and standard patent at $5.50 
@6.50, Buffalo rate points. No Canadian 
flour was offered in this market. A year 
ago it was quite a factor. 


MILLFEED HIGHER 


Millfeeds are higher, and there are 
fewer offerings. Bran and middlings are 
up $2, mixed feed and flour middlings 
$1, while red dog remains unchanged. 
The mills are sold so far ahead that only 
a good flour customer is given considera- 
tion for a ton or two in a mixed car 
with flour. When the mills here were 


running full time they were short of 
feed, and now, with practically half pro- 
duction, it is not a matter of price but 
of: getting the feed. Stocks at lake ship- 
ping points are reported heavy, but there 
appears to be no way of moving it for 
months to come. Canadian feed sold at 
$1 under mill prices here, but little was 
offered, as the mills are feeling the short- 
age of cars for shipment to this side. 

Corn meal coarse feed higher, and in 
good demand at the advance. Hominy 
feed scarce, and selling readily at 50c 
higher than last week. The trade took 
to this feed when it was lower than corn 
feeds, and seem to stick. Gluten feed 
higher, especially for future shipmegt. 
Cottonseed meal in fair demand for im- 
mediate shipment at higher prices. The 
trade seems to be short, and will pay the 
advance. Oil meal higher, and spot of- 
ferings light. 

Old buckwheat is offered at $2.20, while 
new, October shipment, is quoted at $1.80, 
track, Buffalo. Sellers, however, claim 
that $1.90@2 will have to be paid if any 
quantity is wanted. Rolled oats active 
and higher. Reground oat hulls in fair 
supply and slow. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Buffalo mills for the week, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller, 
with comparisons, in barrels: 


Flour Pct. of 

output activity 
SMM WOOK .ccccscscccveses 115,650 69 
RMB WEEK cccscccvecsercs 165,520 100 
WN GED. sscccecesrcicees 163,768 98 
TWO YOOTS Q@BO ccc cceccece 110,850 66 
Three years ago .........+ 155,638 93 


FEED PLANT PURCHASED 


Coleman Curtiss has recently purchased 
from the Keystone Warehouse at Buf- 
falo its feed mixing plant. Mr. Curtiss 
was formerly president of the Curtiss 
Grain Corporation of Buffalo, but is now 
starting business on his own account and, 
having a wide acquaintance in the trade, 
is expected to make a success of his new 
undertaking. 

The plant, which is now about ready 
to start, will have a capacity of 10 cars 
per day of all kinds of soft mixed feeds 
for cattle and various grades of poultry 
feed, besides molasses feeds. It was de- 
signed and built by Leslie R. Veatch, 
milling engineer of Buffalo. 


NOTES 


Oats are selling at 40@42c bu for the 
finest. 

The crop of silage corn this year is 
reported enormous. ‘ 

E. L. Betton, of the Frisco Elevators 
Co., Kansas City, was on ’change this 
week, 

J. A. Walter, of the J. A. Walter Mill- 
ing Co., Inc., has returned from a week’s 
trip through the East. 

Canal shipments to New York from 
Buffalo this week were about 750,000 bus 
grain, compared with 445,000 a vear ago. 

The government elevator at Port Col- 
borne, Ont., is filled with grain, and there 
are 3,000,000 bus afloat awaiting unload- 
ing. 

Rye receipts at this port this week 
were 2,066,000 bus, compared with 218,000 
a year ago. This cereal has been going 
out rapidly by rail until cars became 
scarce, 

Stocks of wheat here are 4,700,000 
bus, compared with 4,447,000 a year ago. 
There are about 3,000,000 bus oats here 
today, while a year ago over 6,000,000 
were reported. 

Hay buyers predict low prices this year, 
owing to the heavy crop, and $12@14 ton 
is considered their ideas of value to the 
farmer. The latter will hold on to any 
good hay, and take a chance. 

Sufficient tonnage has been assured by 
Oswego shippers and manufacturers to 
insure the Rutland-Chicago Transit Co. 
steamers making that port a regular 
weekly call on westbound freight next 
season. 

Montreal shipments from Buffalo ele- 
vators are increasing, this week’s loadings 
into small steamers being 805,500 bus 
wheat and 289,400 bus corn. A year ago 
the shipments totaled 533,500 bus of the 
same kinds of grain. 

Receipts of grain at this port for the 
week were 8,275,353 bus, of which 4,116,- 
000 were wheat, 1,721,000 coming from 
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Canadian ports. Last year the receipts 
were 9,723,000 bus grain, 5,878,000 being 
wheat, and 2,590,000 from Canada. 

E. BAnoasser. 


ROCHESTER 

Rocuester, N. Y., Sept. 23.—Demand 
for flour shows a decided improvement, 
particularly for forward shipment. There 
is less idle inquiry and more disposition 
to buy. In short, the trade shows a little 
real vigor. Probably this is due to a 
variety of reasons. Reports have it that 
there is a real shortage of flour in some 
of the big eastern markets. The car 
shortage, with the railroads giving coal 
right of way, is greatly slowing up de- 
liveries from the West. 

The first recourse in such a case is the 
mills in the territory nearer by, and con- 
siderable of the business done here this 
week is due to this partial isolation of 
the West. The war clouds over Europe 
have had a firming effect on the market 
here, and while the actual amount of 
orders placed may not be large, there 
have been some. Further, the impression 
that flour prices are, all things consid- 
ered, close to bottom, has a bearing on 
the general situation. 

Production has been cut down here 
this week, due to the difficulties in get- 
ting wheat through Buffalo from the 
West. One or two of the mills have been 
shut down several days. Difficulty is 
also experienced in getting cars for ship- 
ments of flour, but so far as practicable, 
mills use cars delivering wheat for their 
flour movements. Mills now are general- 
ly on a new wheat basis. There is a lit- 
tle old wheat flour to be had, but the 
amount is so small that quotations are 
no longer significant. 

Following grain, prices on spring pat- 
ents are 40@50c higher, with millers 
more inclined to advance than to recede 
on prices. Under the conditions, mills 
are generally covering on all sales. Quo- 
tations on hard wheat flours are much 
nearer rock bottom than for weeks: 
spring patents, $7.60@7.75 bbl, cotton 
98’s, car lots, Boston; local, $8.35; spring 
straights, $7.75, cotton 98’s, mostly local; 
bakers patent, $7.20@7.45, cotton 98's, 
car lots, Boston; first clears, $5.65@6.40, 
cotton 98's, car lots, Boston; local, $6; 
low grade, $4@4.25, jute, car lots, Bos- 
ton. 

The output of soft wheat flour here is 
the largest so far this crop year. Mills 
are mostly sold well ahead, but are able 
to squeeze in a little spot business on oc- 
casion. There has been fair activity here 
this week. Farmers are not selling wheat 
freely, and buying through dealers to 
cover sales of flour adds close to 10c¢ bu. 
Soft wheat flours are quoted 15@20c 
higher, with a further advance in pros- 
pect unless grain halts its stride. Mills 
are selling mostly for forward shipment, 
with winter straights quoted at $5.40@ 
5.50 bbl, cotton 98's, car lots, Boston; 
local, $5.60@5.75. 

Entire wheat flour has dropped to a 
new wheat basis, with prices easing off 
around 75c bbl. Demand continues light, 
with most sales in less than car lots. 
Best brands are quoted at $6.80@7 bbl, 
cotton 98’s, car lots, Boston. Graham 
steady, with sales mostly down to a job- 
bing basis, and quoted at $5@5.10 bbl, 
cotton 98's, car lots, Boston. 

Rye flour is dull, and sales have been 
small. However, prices are firm to high- 
er, with best white brands quoted at 
$5.20@5.30 bbl, cotton 98’s, car lots, Bos- 
ton rate points. Western brands dull 
and nominal prices unchanged, with light 
quoted at $6.75 bbl, cotton 98's. 


MILLFEED 

Feed prices have advanced sharply this 
week under increased demand. Some 
mills are sold ahead for several weeks. 
Advances on both bran and middlings 
average about $2. Some mills are now 
selling mostly in mixed cars and to old 
customers, making as near as practicable 
an equitable distribution. Prices on 
millfeeds, with the likelihood of further 
advances unless grain prices halt in their 
upward trend: spring bran, $26.50@ 
27.50 ton, sacked, car lots, Boston; local, 
$25@27; winter bran, $25@27, mostly 
local; spring middlings, standard $28.50 
@29.50, flour $31.50, all sacked, car lots, 
Boston; standard, local, $27@28; winter 
middlings, $25@26, sacked, mostly mill 
door. Rye feed firm at $24 ton, sacked, 
mostly local. Western feed has been 
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quiet for several days, with prices prac- 
tically unchanged. Ground oats $34 ton, 
corn meal $30, both bulk, Jobbing. Corn 
meal, table quality, small lots, firm at 
$1.90@2 per 100 lbs. 
ROCHESTER FLOUR OUTPUT 
Output of Rochester mills, with a 
weekly capacity of 18,600 bbls, as report- 
ed to The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pct. of 
output activity 
This Week ....scccccsescces 8,80 4 
Last Week ..ccccccccccccece 8,200 44 


Of this week’s total, 5,200 bbls were 
spring wheat flour, 2,900 winter and 700 
rye. 

NOTES 

The Carroll-Fitzhugh raceway, which 
has been drained here since July in con- 
nection with the city subway work, is 
again filled, to the benefit of mills that 
have water rights on it. 

Work is under way on the new eleva- 
tor of Hosey & Moon in the yards of the 
Lehigh Valley Railroad at Manchester. 
Millwrights are now installing the clean- 
ing apparatus. The bins will have ca- 
pacity for about 10,000 bus grain. The 
tentative plan is to use the elevator 
largely in connection with the export 
trade, buying soft wheat here directly of 
farmers. 

There was a heavy attendance of re- 
tailers and the trade generally at the 
opening meeting of the campaign of the 
American Package Macaroni Association 
held in the Rochester Club building. The 
campaign, which is to be nationwide, was 
launched simultaneously here and in 
Louisville, Ky. Other cities are soon to 
be included. Local interests have enlist- 
ed the active support of Mechanics’ In- 
stitute, the bureau of home economics 
of the Chamber of Commerce and allied 
organizations. Members of the associa- 
tion use only durum wheat in the manu- 
facture of their product, it is explained, 
and insist on a higher standard of gen- 
eral excellence than set by the federal 
government. Increased sales and a wid- 
er field are sought. 

T. W. Kwapp. 





BALTIMORE 

Bartrmore, Mp., Sept. 23.—Flour is 
generally held 50c up from low point, but 
buyers think this, with the advance in 
feed, is excessive and are not yet willing 
to meet the mills more than halfway. 
Having good stocks bought at low prices, 
the local trade is in fine shape to resist 
an advance, but unless the railroads or 
motor-trucks soon bring forward some 
shipments, it will no longer be a question 
of price, but simply one of getting the 
flour. 

Springs were strong but less active, 
first patents closing nominally at $7@ 
7.25; standard patents, $6.50@6.75,—in 
98-lb cottons; 45@55c more in wood, 5@ 
5c less in jute, or 15@30c less in bulk. 
Some mills are asking 75c over their late 
low price for patent, which the trade re- 
gards as absurd in view of the little ad- 
vance in wheat and the big advance in 
feed. However, a few mills are up only 
25@30c, and these are getting what little 
business is passing. Standard stock at 
$6.50@6.75, cotton, has probably been 
the best seller. 

Hard winters were upward but com- 
paratively quiet, short patents at the close 
ranging nominally $6.75@7; straights, 
$6.25@6.50,—in 98-lb cottons; 45@55c 
more in wood, 5@15c less in jute, or 15@ 
30c less in bulk. Trading was light and 
apparently confined to straights at $6@ 
6.25, cotton, though held higher at the 
close in instances. Short patents were 
relatively firm and slow. A wide differ- 
ence still prevails in the prices of offer- 
ings, with local buyers generally pre- 
ferring the cheaper samples, where they 
are satisfactory as to soundness, color, 
and strength of sponge, regardless of 
laboratory honors. 

Soft winters were firm but inactive, 
short patents closing nominally at $5.75@ 
6; near-by straights, $4.75@5,—in 98-lb 
cottons; 45@55c more in wood, 5@l5c 
less in jute, or 15@30c less in bulk. Pat- 
ent seemed to be entirely neglected, 
though generally held higher. On the 


other hand, near-by straights, which were 
offered down as low as $4.30, bulk, early, 
without finding a taker, later sold in fair 
quantities at $4.50@4.65 in secondhand 
98-lb cottons, and at the close were held 
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at $4.75@5, cotton, as to quality. Even 
this was regarded as relatively low, com- 
pared with the gain in wheat. 

City mills ran full time, day and night, 
but experienced a slowing down of ‘de- 
mand in all quarters. They reduced their 
spring flour 25c bbl, raised their winter 
grades 25c, and advanced feed $8 ton. 

Receipts of flour for the week, 29,380 
bbls; destined for export, 13,996. 


NOTES 


Of the 539,000 bus wheat received here 
this week, 499,000 are destined for ex- 
port. 

A Baltimore baker was fined $5 and 
costs this week for making Sunday deliv- 
eries of cake. 


The Robert Ramsay Co., local steam- 
ship agent, announces biweekly sailings 
of five steamers for Pacific Coast ports 
within the next two months. 


Visitors were Harry Jackson, of Jack- 
son Bros. & Co., grain, Chicago, and J. 
M. Dempster, southeastern representative 
Marshall (Minn.) Milling Co. 


No. 2 red winter wheat, garlicky, closed 
the week in this market at 614,c under No. 
2 red winter, as against 6c under last 
week and 1014c under last year. 


Latest insurance rates on grain in Bal- 
timore export elevators: Canadian wheat, 
$1.30 bu; domestic wheat, $1.25; corn, 
85c; rye, 90c; barley, 75c; oats, 50c. 

Exports from here this week included 
28,671 bbls flour and 2,625,556 bus grain 
—1,392,091 wheat, 441,473 corn, 410,642 
rye, 306,350 oats and 75,000 barley. 


Receipts of southern wheat from June 
20 to Sept. 23, 967,517 bus; same period 
last year, 845,266. Range of prices this 
week, 50c@$1.13; last year, $1.01@1.25. 


Philip E. McIntyre, local manager 
Black Diamond Steamship Corporation 
and president Foreign Trade Club of this 
city, has applied for membership in the 
Baltimore Chamber of Commerce. 

Orlando L. Smith, Jr., former local 
manager Black Diamond Steamship Cor- 
poration, has gone to New York to be- 
come assistant to the president of the 
company, and P. E. McIntyre, assistant 
local manager, has been promoted to the 
vacancy. 


The Baltimore Chamber of Commerce 
will be represented at the twenty-sixth 
annual convention of the Grain Dealers’ 
National Association, to be held at New 
Orleans, Oct. 2-4, by Charles P. Black- 
burn, George A. Hax, David H. Larkin, 
chief inspector, and A. Edward Kahler, 
chief weigher. 

Eleven cargoes, or about 72,000 tons, 
of English and Welsh coal have arrived 
here within a short time, and many more 
steamers are yet to come with the precious 
freight. Much of this coal is being im- 
ported by C. W. Hendley & Co. of this 
city, who are certainly doing all in their 
power to relieve the scarcity and hold 
down the price of the domestic article. 


It is claimed that much of the wheat in 
this section is again badly fly-cut; hence, 
while No. 3 red winter is bringing within 
5c of No. 2 red winter, No. 3 red winter, 
garlicky. has been as much as 1114¢ under 
No. 2 red winter, garlicky, and ends the 
week at 934c under. This would be a 
fine chance for the mills if they ever 
ventured to buy anything below No. 1 
or No. 2 grade. 


The central purchasing bureau of 
Maryland, Walter N. Kirkman, agent, 
opened bids this week for supplying cer- 
tain state institutions with flour for the 
next three months, and awarded contracts 
for about 1,300 bbls—1,000 hard wheat 
patent, basis $6.50, in secondhand 98-Ib 
cottons, to the Atlantic Flour Co., Lewis 
Blaustein, proprietor, and 300 bbls near- 
by soft winter straight, basis an undis- 
closed price, in secondhand 98-lb cottons, 
to an out-of-town mill. 


The city authorities are having the 
grain that was lost overboard in the 
Locust Point fire early in July pumped 
from the river bed and removed beyond 
the sight and smell of the local populace. 
Of the 600,000 bus that slid into the 
water while the Baltimore & Ohio ele- 
vators were burning, 200,000 are said to 
have been salvaged and shipped abroad 
for distilling purposes, but the remain- 
ing 400,000 bus are still here and, being 
in an advanced stage of decay or fer- 





- Coleman Sellers, Jr., 











mentation, are emitting odors and gases 
which are a menace to health and dis- 
figuring to property. 

Cuartes H. Dorsey. 


PHILADELPHIA 

Puirapetrui, Pa., Sept. 23.—The flour 
market has developed increased strength 
during the past week, the mills advancing 
prices in sympathy with the rise in wheat. 
Buyers, however, have not responded to 
any extent, and transactions have been 
of moderate proportions, as both jobbing 
and baking trades are well stocked up 
for near wants. The market closes firm 
but quiet. Rye flour is in small supply 
and firm, but demand is light. Millfeed 
is sharply higher under very light offer- 
ings. 

GRAIN EXPORTS 

The business section of the Public 
Ledger on Thursday published the fol- 
lowing: 

“Grain exports from the port of Phila- 
delphia this year are far ahead of the 
‘same period last year, and present indi- 
cations are they will exceed by one half 
those of 1921. Steamship brokers have 
long lists of vessels chartered to load 
grain here during the next three months, 
which promises a record for grain ex- 
ports. 

“There is little or no grain at the Port 
Richmond elevators of the Reading Rail- 
way, and shipments are being made from 
the Girard Point elevators of the Penn- 
sylvania. For some time grain brokers 
have experienced difficulties in the rout- 
ing and receipt of grain cars from the 
Middle West, but since the pledging of 
the railroads of their utmost co-operation 
with the grain brokers, long trains of 
grain cars are daily arriving at Girard 
Point.” 

NOTES 


J. Lowe, formerly assistant traffic man- 
ager for Norton, Lilly & Co. in New 
York, has been transferred to the Phila- 
delphia agency. 

Moore & McCormack will establish a 
steamship service to Irish and Baltic 
ports, beginning with the Commercial 


. Pathfinder on Oct. 7. The service will 


include United States Pacific ports and 
Vancouver. 

Charles Delany, president of the Ken- 
sington National Bank, was on Friday 
appointed a member of the board of com- 
missioners of navigation to succeed 
deceased. He 
was appointed in compliance with the 
stipulation that a member of the Chamber 
of Commerce shall be represented on the 
commission. 

Next month the Magee-Steer Co., local 
agents for the Reardon-Smith Lines, will 
have two sailings monthly to London, 
Liverpool and Hamburg. The vessels will 
sail to one port only, instead of to two, 
as heretofore. One monthly sailing will 
be maintained to Manchester. The new 
South African service will be inaugurated 
on Oct. 20 with the sailing of the Alness. 

W. F. Rector, formerly connected with 
H. S. Allen & Co., flour, feed and grain 
merchants, with offices in the Wabash 
Building, Pittsburgh, Pa., has severed his 
connection with that firm and has en- 
gaged in the wholesale and retail flour 
and feed business at Madera, Pa., where 
he has acquired the four-story mill, 50x 
100, formerly operated by the Liberty 
Trading Co., and will operate as the W. 
F. Rector Co. 

Samuet S. DaniE1s. 





INDIANA FLOUR SPECIFICATIONS 

For some time the purchase of flour 
for state institutions in Indiana has been 
conducted under specifications which 
were somewhat vague and general in 
their definitions, and susceptible of vari- 
ous interpretations. Therefore, with the 
view of putting them in a more definite 
and workable form, a committee of In- 
diana millers met recently, and the speci- 
fications given below are the result of 
their deliberations. These may be of in- 
terest to millers in other states. The pur- 
chasing committee has not yet signified 
whether it would accept the recommen- 
dations. 


HARD AND SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


‘Flour to be a straight grade, which 
means the full run of the mill, no patent 
removed, no inferior flours added, milled 


in Indiana from 
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ood, sound, hard or 
spring wheat. ust be strong, well 

ressed and of good color, capable of 
yielding a loaf of good volume, texture 
odor and taste. To contain not more 
than 134% per’ cent moisture, nor more 
than .51 per cent ash and not less than 
11 per cent protein (N X 5.7), and the 
flour must be capable of absorbing not 
less than 58 per cent by weight of water. 
Ash, protein and absorption will be com- 
puted upon the basis of 131% per cent 
moisture. 

SOFT WHEAT FLOUR 

Flour to be of straight grade, which 
means full run of the mill, no patent re- 
moved, no inferior flour added, made jn 
Indiana from good, sound, soft winter 
wheat. Must be well dressed and of 
good color, capable of yielding a loaf of 
good texture, odor, color and taste. To 
analyze not more than 13% per cent mois- 
ture, nor more than .48 per cent ash, and 
not less than 10 per cent protein. Ash 
and protein will be computed on the 
basis of 1314 per cent moisture. 


BLENDED FLOUR 

Flour to be of a straight grade blend, 
of 25 per cent hard or spring wheat 
straight, 75 per cent soft wheat s! raight, 
milled to the specifications as provided 
for these grades. Must be well ‘ressed, 


good color, capable of yielding oaf of 
good texture, odor, color and ta:'c. To 
contain not more than 13%, }:r cent 


moisture, nor more than .50 per ¢ nt ash, 
and not less than 10%, per cent protein 
(N X 5.7). Ash and protein absorption 
will be computed upon the basis »f 131, 
per cent moisture. 


INSTRUCTIONS 


A portion of the shipment r-ceived 
will be submitted to and analyzed by the 
laboratory of Purdue University. If up- 
on analysis the shipment should ‘isclose 
flour inferior to what the specifications 
call for, then the relative value »f such 
shipment shall be determined iy the 
Purdue laboratory, subject to a rc-exam- 
ination upon proper notice to tlie pur- 
chasing agency, all under rules an‘! regu- 
lations to be promulgated by the siate of 
Indiana and joint purchasing comnittee. 

W. Hz. Wicery. 





KENTUCKY MASTER BAKEKs 


With a programme complete in «ll de- 
tails, with a prospect of the usu: pleas- 
ant autumnal weather, and with the 
Latonia races in session, the out!ook for 
the Kentucky master bakers’ convention 
at Newport, Oct. 17-18, is promising. 
Reservations have been received by the 
hotel committee from every seclion of 


the state. Indications are that the at- 
tendance will greatly exceed previous 
years. 

The programme is well }:lanced. 
Business sessions are from 9:30 a.m. to 


1 p.m. followed by entertainment for 
the afternoon and evening. S)ecakers 
well known to bakers will discuss five 
phases of the baking business, \«mely, 
manufacture, accounting, sanitation, sales 
and economic conditions. 

Speakers invited to address t!) con- 
vention include John M. Hartley. secre- 
tary of the Retail Bakers’ Assoviation 
of America; E. C. Baum, of tiv Joe 
Lowe Co. Brooklyn; Jerry 1} ‘lings, 
Bakers’ Products Co., Cleveland: Miss 
Sarah N. Vance, director of the // real 
of food, drugs and hotels, state |oard 
of health; W. H. Ulrey, Chicay», the 
Fleischmann Co. 

Monday evening, the night bef«e the 
convention convenes, the Booster Club 
of Louisville will be host to the m: inbers 
of the state association at a dan.° al 
lunch at the Hohmaistar Hotel, t! * con- 
vention headquarters. 





Northwest—Flaxseed Crop 
Department of Agriculture estimates 
flaxseed crop in the Northwest, by °: 
years, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


of the 
endar 


Minn. N.O. 8.0. Totals Mont. 
1922... 2,904 4,628 2,140 9,672 1,732 
1921.... 2,726 2,534 1,404 6,664 1,126 
1920.... 3,040 4,038 2,200 9,273 1,05 
1919.... 2,304 2,990 1,120 . 6,414 Py 
1918.... 3,536 6,240 1,425 12,201 16a 
1917.... 2,090 3,764 980 6,834 1 
1916.... 1,700 8,137 930 10,767 ae 
1915.... 3,150 6,534 1,100 10,784 26 ; 
1914.... 2,930 6,972 760 10,652 Here 
1913.... 3,150 7,200 3,060 13,410 38 : 
1912.... 4,121 12,086 6,323 21,530 Heo 
1911.... 3,200 9,120 3,217 15,537 er} 
1910. 2,828 4,021 2,850 9,699 21 
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Quotations corrected to date shown. 








DULUTH, SEPT. 23 
oUR—Nominal prices today at Duluth- 
elsute. f.o.b., mills, per barrel, in 98-lb 


cottons: 1922 1921 
Family patent ...-++++ $6.70@6.95 $8.10@8.50 
Bakers patent ...+++++ 6.45@7.70 7.85@8.35 
First clear, jute....-. 5.20@5.45 6.50@6.90 
Second clear, jute..... 3.70@3.95 4.50@4.90 
No. 2 semolina .-.++++ 5.75@6.00 7.00@7.25 
Durum patent ...-- .-. 56.50@5.75 6.70@6.95 

RYE FLOUR—Prices today at Duluth- 
Superior, f.o.b., mill, per bbl, in cottons: 
pure white, $4.70; No. 2 straight, $4.40; No. 
3 dark, $3.55; No. 5 dark, $5.10; No. 8 rye, 
$3.95. 

WHEAT—No trade in spring futures, but 
considerable in durum, War news and 
higher cables caused short covering and new 


buying that improved the price position. 
Cash offerings somewhat lessened by slow 
movement from country points. Spring and 


top durum grades taken over freely by gen- 
eral buying interests, but lower class of 
durum dragged a little. Lower cables and 
bearish war news caused a sharp break the 
closing day. 
GRAIN PRICES 
Daily closing prices of cash wheat on track, 
in cents, per bushel: 
—_—_—————Dark northern——————_, 


Sept. No. 1 0. No. 3 

16... 108% @125% 105% @111% 105% @112% 
18... 111% @128% 108% @114% 106% @112% 
19... 109% @126% 106% @112% 104% @110% 


20... 117 @182 111 @117 107 @112 
21... 116% @131% 110% @122% 106% @115% 
22... 118% @130% 110% @121% 110% @118% 
23... 116% @128% 110% @119% 108% @116% 
_ Amber durum———, -—Durum—, 
Sept. No. 1 No. 2 No.1 No. 2 


16. 98% @102% 96% @101% 87% 85% 
18. 102% 106% 100% @105% 91% 89% 
19. 101 @105 99 @104 90 88 

20. 10314@107% 101% @106% 92% 90% 
21, 103% @107% 101% @106% 92% 90% 
22. 105% @109% 10385 @108% 94% 92% 
23. 103 @107 101 @106 92 90 


Daily closing prices of coarse grain, in 
cents, per bushel: 


Corn Oats Rye 

Sept. 2 mixed 3 white No.1 Barley 
Mires sas 69% 382% @33% 69% 41@57 
ee 61% 33% @33% 71% 41@57 
.. 60% 33% @33% 70% 41@57 
re 62% 34% @35% 10% 41@57 
eee 61% 34% @34% 70% 41@57 
Bes sesss 61% 34% @35 71% 47@59 
ee HOA 33% @34% 69% 47@59 

Daily closing prices of wheat futures dur- 


ing the week, per bushel: 
-Spring——7"_/ -———-Durum——_+, 


Sept. Sept. Oct. Nov. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. 
16... 104 104 104 86% 86% 87% 85% 
18... 107% 107% 107% 90% 90% 90% 88% 
19... 105% 105% 105% 89 88% 88% 86% 
106 =106 91% 90% 91 89% 
21... 1055 1055 105% 91% 90% 90% 89% 
22... 107% 107% 107% 935% 92 92% 90% 
23... 105% 105% 105% 91 89% 89% 87% 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
Receipts and shipments by weeks ended 











Saturday, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
-—Receipts——, -—Shipments— 
Wheat— 1922 1921 1920 1922 1921 1920 
Spring ....1,055 984 399 965 603 281 
Durum .2,574 2,365 1,775 2,039 2,388 1,771 
Winter .... 73 4292 17 oe 78 28 
— ee 
Totals ..3,702 3,591 2,191 3,004 3,069 2,08 
Corn ...... 222 423 oe 30 70 os 
Oats ...... 184 176 $98 ae 346 1 
Rye . --2,105 827 788 1,430 957 990 
Barley .... 236 3823 155 246 216 70 
Bond . 1 22 ee oe oe +. 
Flaxse: -» 118 107 166 21 130 28 
Stocks of coarse grain in Duluth-Superior 
elevators in bushels (000’s omitted): 
7——Domestic——, ——-Bonded——, 
. 1922 1921 1920 1922 1921 1920 
orn . - 491 688 oe - oe oe 
Oats ...... 891 5,864 1,166 2 nF os 
ae -2,797 1,175 431 ee ee 
Barley .... 549 668 239 10 30 1 
Flaxse: -. 210 1,050 1,018 eo 26 4 
GRAIN STOCKS 
Dul: Superior wheat stocks, Sept. 23, and 
receip ‘y weeks ended Saturday, in bushels 
(000's omitted): Receipts by 
7Wheat stocks— -—grade—— 
1922 1921 1920 1922 1921 1920 
Leck n) bus bus bus cars cars cars 
yey mr §1,212 245 188 462 262 41 


1 Pring .. 874 1,019 657 205 282 184 

, am 

Ait, $1244 1,087 617 455 233 354 
. 


woltum ..2,965 2,393 1,446 1,003 356 226 
Mts + 94 266 14 | 48 22618 
mixed .... 42 ‘sor 67 €65 460 998 

















Toln's ., 6,889 5,010 2,889 2,838 1,809 1,621 
FLAXSEED 


Stronge 
s se ‘ger demand for futures resulted in 
i stantial price advance. Outside crush- 


vd interests active in the future as well as 
iva... market. Highest quotations reached 


liquidation Saturday in sympathy 


with wheat broke prices 6% @8%c. Support 
then carried up some contracts, with the 
close %@1%c higher than the low. De- 
cember finished at the full loss. Cash busi- 
ness picking up under increased country 
selling and movement. Prices: 


Opening 
Sept.18 High 
Sept. .$2.33 $2.44 $2.33 


Low Sept. 23 1921 
$2.35% $2.01% 


Oct, .. 2.28 2.39 2.28 2.30 2.01% 
Nov. .. 2.27 2.87% 2.26% 2.26% 2.03% 
Dec. .. 2.23 2.30% 2.19% 2.19% 2.03% 


CROP YEAR FLOUR OUTPUT 
The flour output by months, Sept. 1, 1921, 
to Aug. 31, 1922, and other years, at Duluth- 
Superior, was as follows, in barrels (000’s 
omitted): 
1921-22 1920-21 1919-20 
September, 1921.... 68 36 93 





October ...ccccse.e 84 91 127 
November ........ - 100 7 139 
December .......+. 67 63 113 
January, 1922 ...... 44 44 97 
February ...... save ae 44 69 
March ......0+. ecce 61 50 69 
April ...... eterna Ee 55 40 
May os ecece oe 77 53 95 
SUMO ccccvecs eveeve 52 47 72 
SOT Scccccscscccees We 85 90 
AUBUR ccccccscccce 101 71 28 

Totals ..cccsecsees 840 710 1,032 





CHICAGO, SEPT. 23 
FLOUR—Prices, carload and round lots, 
f.o.b., Chicago: 


SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


Leading Minneapolis brands, % 
sacks, per 196 lbs, to the retail 


TROFCROMUH cc cccscccesccecocces $7.50 @7.55 
Spring patents, jute ............. 6.50@7.05 
Spring straights, jute ........... - 6.25@6.50 
Spring cleare, JUtS ...cccccccceces 4.50@5.50 
Second clear, 140 lbs, jute ...... . 3.20@3.50 

HARD WINTER FLOUR 
First patent, Kansas, jute ........ $5.50@6.50 
Patent, 95 per cent ......ee.e0- +» 5.20@5.80 
Clear, Mamene, JUtO ..cccccccsecce 4.25@4.70 
SOFT WINTER FLOUR 
Patent, southern, jute ............ $5.40@5.75 
Straight, southern, jute .......... 4.95 @5.25 
Clear, southern, jute ............ 4.00 @4.75 
RYE FLOUR 
Rye flour, white, jute, per bbl..... $4.00@4.50 
Rye flour, standard, jute ....... -- 3.75@4.10 


WHEAT—Receipts, 386 cars, compared 
with 520 last week and 427 a year ago. Re- 
ceipts of all kinds light, red winter especially 
so, and premiums up Ic for the week. Spring 
wheat steady, with hard winters %c lower. 
Shipping sales totaled 500,000 bus, the small- 
est for some time. Range of prices for the 
week, with comparisons: 


This week Last week Last year 
2 red, 110% @111% 104 @106_..... @125 
1 hd. 105% @114% 101 @105% 125% @127 
2 hd. 104 @111% 100% @105% 123 @127% 
DORs ccces DIOSH 20 ccc Qecece cecesQeeeee 
BG Re ccvceQowcce coves Dikbee} Skene @131 
Ins. 110 @121% 107% @108_ .....@..... 
| Ser acces e096 DD icsve ve -..@140 
ldn.119 @132 118 @123 154 @155% 
SORs. cease @116% 117% @121% ..... @150 


CORN—Receipts, 2,635 cars, compared with 
2,693 last week and 2,819 a year ago. Con- 
tract grades off about 4c, but active de- 
mand for lower grades brought discounts 
on these up. Good shipping demand, and 
industries also were fair buyers. Sales for 
shipment, 2,500,000 bus. Cash prices: 


This week Last week Last year 


1 mix... 63% @66 63% @64 52% @53% 
2 mix... 68% @66% 62% @64 52% @53% 
3 mix... 62% @65% 61% @63% 52% @53% 
4 mix... 60% @64 58 @62% 51% @52% 
5 mix... 59 @64% 58% @62 51 @51% 
6 mix... 58% @64 57 @61% 47 @52 

1 yellow. 64 @66% 63 @64% 53 @54% 
2 yellow. 63% @66% 63 @64% 52%@54 

3 yellow. 62% @65% 61% @64 52 @53% 
4 yellow. 60 @65 59 @63% 51% @52% 
5 yellow. 59 @64% 658 @62% ....@.... 
6 yellow. 58% @64 57 @62% 50 @52 

1 white. 64% @66% 63%@64% 53 @54 

2 white. 68% @66% 53 @64% 53 @54% 
3 white. 62% @65% 61% @63% 52%@53% 
4 white. 60 @65 59 @63 52 @52% 
5 white. 59% @64% 57 @62% 51 @51% 
6 white. 58 @63% 57 @62 50 @51% 


RYE—Receipts heavier, totaling 96 cars, 
compared with 51 last week and 28 a year 
ago. Trade comparatively light. Export 
sales reported at 215,000 bus; No. 2 ranged 
73% @76%c, compared with 71% @75\%c last 
week and $1.03% @1.07 a year ago. 

OATS—In good domestic and export de- 
mand; offerings light. Cash prices with 
comparisons: 

This week Last week Last year 


1 white. 39 @43 37 @40 40 @43% 
2 white. 38% @42% 36 @40 35% @40% 
3 white. 37% @40% 34% @37% 33% @38 
4 white. 36% @40 33% @38% 31% @36 


CORN GOODS—Good general demand, with 
some milla reported behind on deliveries. 
Prices firmer. Corn flour $1.70@1.75, white 
and yellow granulated corn meal $1.60@ 
1.62%, white and yellow cream meal $1.60, 
pearl and granulated hominy $1.62% @1.65, 
oatmeal $2.82%, jute, car lots, per 100 Ibs; 
rolled oats, $2.50@2.55 per 90-lb sack. 

LINSEED MEAL—Prices advanced again 
this week, and are $1.50@2 higher. Demand 


good, but offerings light. Fine ground $43.50 
ton, pea size $43.50, f.0.b., Chicago: 
WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
Week’s receipts and shipments of flour 
and grain (000’s omitted): 
-~Receipts— --Shipments— 
1922 1921 1922 


Flour, bbis..... 361 285 289 229 
Wheat, bus.... 898 753 543 ve 2) 
Corm, BUS. .ces. 4,911 5,140 2,407 3,623 
Oats, bus...... 1,924 1,445 1,828 1,273 
Rye, BOB. cccecs 109 41 S00 re 
Barley, bus.... 269 99 aka 68 





KANSAS CITY, SEPT. 23 
FLOUR—Quotations on hard winter wheat 
flour, basis cotton 98’s or jute 140’s, f.o.b., 
Kansas City, prompt shipment: 


PRCOME cccccccccecescvecs beeeane $6.00@6.60 
DEEL 656 06003:0000600000% beseee 5.35 @5.80 
PUPS GIOAP cc ccccccccccessesecseon 4.25 @4.65 
Second clear ..... ° peenesoceose SOO Eee 


MILLFEED—Active demand for bran put 
prices up $2. Shorts moved in fair volume, 
although offerings were more free than bran, 
and quotations are unchanged to $1.50 higher. 
Current quotations, per ton, in 100-lb sacks: 
bran, $19@20; brown shorts, $22@22.50; gray 
shorts, $24@25, 

WHEAT—Advances of 5@é6c in hard 
wheat, and of 3@4c in soft varieties, oc- 
curred this week as a result of the more 
disturbing tenor of European news, which 
had a strengthening effect on futures and 
raised prospects again of a possible ma- 
terial enlargement in foreign outlet for 
America’s exportable surplus. Demand was 
of good proportions most of the week, and 
buying was general. Hard wheat demand 
was especially good for sound milling grain. 
Offerings of heat damaged grain exceeded 
the demand, and discounts of 20c bu failed 
to move part of such supplies. Prices re- 
flected advances of 7@8c until Saturday. 
Cash prices: hard wheat, No. 1 $1.05@1.16, 
No. 2 $1.04@1.16, No. 3 $1.02@1.15, No. 4 
$1@1.14; soft wheat, No, 1 $1.13@1.14, No, 2 
$1.12, No. 3 $1.08@1.10, No. 4 $1.01@1.05. 

CORN—Demand fair and offerings well 
absorbed. Prices are unchanged to %c 
higher, with better grades generally reflect- 
ing the advance. Cash prices: white corn, 
No. 1 58@58%c, No. 2 58@58%e, No. 3 57%e, 
No. 4 57c; yellow corn, No. 1 61c, No, 2 60% 
@6ic, No. 3 60@60%c, No. 4 59%c; mixed 
corn, No. 1 58c, No. 2 58c, No. 3 57%c, No. 
4 57c. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
-—— Receipts——, ——Shipments—, 

1922 1921 1922 1921 
Flour, bbls. 17,225 1,728 146,575 115,050 
W’'t, bus.1,738,800 2,778,300 1,263,600 1,630,800 
Corn, bus..120,000 110,000 196,250 100,000 


Oats, bus..146,200 243,100 60,000 36,000 
Rye, bus... 3,300 12,100 1,100 3,300 
Barley, bus 10,500 49,500 14,300 22,100 


Bran, tons. 1,260 1,240 4,360 3,600 
Hay, tons.. 4,008 1,728 648 228 





TOLEDO, SEPT. 23 
FLOUR—Soft winter wheat patent flour, 
98’s, f.o.b., mill, $5.60@5.65; spring, $6.50; 
Kansas, $6.10. 
MILLFEED—Car lots, 100’s, per ton, f.o.b., 
Toledo: 


Winter? wheat BPAR ....cccccces $22.60 @ 23.00 
Winter wheat mixed feed ...... 24.30@ 25.00 
Winter wheat middlings ....... 26.00 @ 27.00 


WHEAT—Receipts, 91 cars, 51 contract, 
CORN—Receipts, 91 cars, 50 contract. 
OATS—Receipts, 31 cars, 27 contract. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
7--Receipts—, --Shipments— 
1922 1921 1922 1921 
Wheat, bus.. 127,000 77,000 28,000 61,000 
Corn, bus.... 114,000 70,000 29,000 15,000 
Oats, bus.... 64,000 88,000 23,000 106,000 


MILWAUKEE, SEPT. 23 


FLOUR—W holesale prices, car lots, in cot- 
ton, per barrel, f.o.b., Milwaukee: 





SOIR PACER .cvcscesecsccsovecs $6.70@7.20 
| eer ee eee 6.30@6.50 
PENS GEOR nccccvcccvereceeccacos 5.50@5.70 
ee re 4.25@5.25 
Kaneas patent ...wccscccccvcccces 6.65@6.90 
PEM BETO nc cccccccecdcvess 6.20@6.50 
Rye flour, white .......scccscccee 4.85 @5.05 
BeyG GOUF, GtIMIBNt 2... cccccccccces 4.50@4.65 
BVO ROUP, GOH ccc svcceccccvcces 3.70 @ 4.30 
Cee GS BE 4s e 6c 40 00.0.0:4,3:0 1.75 @1.80 
Comm meal, 100 IBS .....ccccccescs 1.70@1.75 
CE BUG BOO FEE wvcctecvencsees 1.65@1.70 


MILLFEED—Higher. Offers light and de- 
mand brisk, mostly spot. Deferred inquiry 
moderate, but transactions light. Prices 
sharply up; bran $2.50@3 ton higher; mid- 
dlings advanced $3@3.50, ranging $1 over 
bran. Winter bran at premium of 50c over 
spring. Heavy feeds more active and gen- 
erally stronger. Standard bran, $21@22; 
winter bran, $21.50@22.50; standard fine 
middlings, $22@23; flour middlings, $23.50@ 


25.50; red dog, $29.50@32.50; rye feed, $19@ . 


19.50; hominy feed, $26.75@27.75; reground 
oat feed, $8@8.50; old process oil meal, 
$43.50; cottonseed meal, $38.50@44.50; gluten 
feed, $31.35,—all in 100-1b sacks. 
WHEAT—Advanced 4@8c. Receipts, 8&2 
cars; last week, 66; last year, 166. Scant 
receipts inadequate to supply good milling 
and shipping requirements. Basis on north- 
ern firm; on soft winter, stronger; on hard 
winter, easier. ‘No. 1 fancy dark northern 


18@22c over Minneapolis December; ordi- 
nary, 12@16c over; ordinary northern spring 
56@10c discount under dark; No. 1 hard win- 
ter 3@3%c over September; No. 1 red winter 
6@7c over September. No. 1 dark Dakota 
northern closed at $1.19@1.29, No. 2 $1.15@ 
1.27, No. 3 $1.11@1.23; No. 1 red winter 
$1.13@1.14, No. 2 $1.11%@1.12%, No. 3 $1.11 
@1.12; No. 1 hard winter $1.09%@1.10, No. 
2 $1.08%@1.09, No. 3 $1.07%@1.08; No. 1 
mixed $1.09% @1.21, No. 2 $1.07% @1.19, No. 
3 $1.06@1.16. 

RYE—Closed unchanged, after advance of 
1%c. Receipts, 43 cars; last week, 27; last 
year, 42. Shippers and millers absorb light 
offerings readily. Basis reverted to last 
week's level, No. 2 selling at September 
price. No. 1 closed at 71@71%c; No. 2, 
70% @T71c; No. 3, 69% @70%c; No. 4, 68% 
@69%ec. 

CORN—Unchanged to ‘%c higher, after 
advancing 2@2%c. Receipts, 377 cars; last 
week, 359; last year, 598. Offerings fair, and 
applied chiefly on sales. Fair demand from 
shippers and industries. Basis 4c lower, 
No. 2 yellow ranging lc over September and 
Nos. 2 white and mixed %c over. No. 2 
white closed at 63%c; No. 2 yellow, 68% @ 
64c; No. 2 mixed, 63%c. 

OATS—Advanced 1@1%c. Receipts, 218 
cars; last week, 183; last year, 193. Offer- 
ings moderate; good milling and shipping 
demand. Basis steady and unchanged, No. 3 
white spot quotable %@3c over December 
price, according to weight. No. 3 white 
closed at 37% @39%c. 

BARLEY—Advanced 2@38c. Receipts, 143 
cars; last week, 128; last year, 177. Good 
demand from maltsters and shippers for all 
descriptions. Offerings fair, and market ac- 
tive. December future advanced 2c to 58c. 
Choice to fancy, bright, 47@49-lb test, quot- 
able at 65@67c; fair to good, 44@46-lb test, 
62@65c; light weight, 40@43-lb test, 58 @62c; 
feed, 57@60c. 

WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 

7-Receipts— -—Shipments—, 

1922 1921 1922 1921 
Flour, bblis.. 70,590 42,250 28,180 22,540 
Wheat, bus. 109,200 217,350 43,600 161,475 
Corn, bus... 557,960 752,500 483,900 2,056,890 
Oats, bus.... 465,300 406,080 345,910 520,190 
Barley, bus. 225,940 273,405 56,930 25,680 


Rye, bus.... 62,260 48,650 28,690 43,820 
Feed, tons.. 1,772 4,230 5,114 4,585 





BUFFALO, SEPT. 23 
FLOUR—Prices per barrel, cotton %’s, 


carloads: Spring 
TORE DOCORE GOTINE oocccccccececes $7.00 @7.50 
TOAMOTS PACOME 2 cccccccccccsececes 6.75 @7.10 
.. 3 RAS reer 5.50@5.70 
MUD vy vba veceseeecseaseses 3.25 @3.50 
BRO, PUTO WHEE 2c cccceccccsseces 5.00@5.50 
Bs NE, 0 u ho cnsesteecusceee’ 4.75 @5.00 
FEE, GREE bei we rcsisvecseessucseee 4.00@4.25 
Sacked 
BAVGM, POT TOM .ccrccccccccscees ++» @23.50 


Standard middlings, per ton.... .....@24.50 
oe Pere eee «ose + @26.50 
oe re eee eee » @29.00 
Te SRP erereeee er oo. - @33.50 
Corn meal, table, 100 lbs ....... 1.85@ 1.90 
Corn meal, coarse, per ton...... 30.50@31.00 
Cracked corn, per ton ......... 30.00 @30.50 
Hominy feed, white, per ton.... 31.00@31.50 
Gluten feed, per ton ........... --@34.75 
Cottonseed meal, 43 per cent.... 44.50@45.00 
Oil meal, 31 per cent, ton ....... 43.00 @43.50 
Rolled oats, 90 lbs, sacked ..... eee 
Reground oat hulls, sacked..... + +++ :@11.00 
Buckwheat, 100 lbs ............ oxcee@ 3.20 


WHEAT—There was no demand for soft 
winter here this week, and holders were 
anxious to move track receipts. The close 
was the same as last week, asked: No. 1 red, 
$1.18; No. 2 red, $1.15; No. 3 red, $1.12,—on 
track, through billed. 

CORN—Good demand nearly all week, but 
buyers considered prices asked too high 
toward the close. At the same time the 
market cleaned up at 2@2%c over last week. 
Closing: No. 2 yellow, 75%c; No. 3, 74%c; 
No. 4, 73%c; No. 5, 72%c; No. 6, 71c,—on 
track, through billed. 

OATS—The advance of 2c over last week 
was all that buyers would pay, although 
receipts were very light. Closing: No. 2 
white, 45%c; No. 3 white, 44c; No. 4 white, 
42%c,—on track, through billed. 

BARLEY—Maltsters’ bids were too low for 
acceptance. Receipts light on track. Malt- 
ing was quoted at 66@69c, and feed at 62@ 
65c, on track. Malting 66@69c, and feed 
63@65c, in store. Malting 62@67c, c.i.f., 
Buffalo. 

RYE—Good demand at the close at 8lc, 
for No. 2, on track, through billed. 








BALTIMORE, SEPT. 23 
FLOUR—Closing, car lots, barrel, in 98-Ib 
cottons: 


Spring first patent, new ......... $7.00@7.25 
Spring standard patent, new ..... 6.50@6.75 
Hard winter short patent ........ 6.75 @7.00 
SEONG WERURP GETMRME 2c ccccccecs 6.25@6.50 
Soft winter short patent ..... -+» 5.75@6.00 
Soft winter straight (near-by).... 4.75@5.00 


Se Ce, SN wep ee racwssieesees 4.40@4.80 


BeyO TE, GERBGRIE oc es coccseces 3.75 @4.10 
City mills’ jobbing prices: 

City mili’ spring patent .......ccccsee $8.25 

City mille’ winter patent .............. 6.85 

City mills’ winter straight ............ 6.55 


MILLFEED—Strong, and fairly active at 
yesterday's advance. Quotations, in 100-Ib 
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sacks, per ton: spring bran, $26@26.50; soft 
winter bran, $27@27.50; standard middlings, 
$27 @27.60; flour middlings, $30@31; red dog, 
$35@36; city mills’ middlings, $27@27.50. 

WHEAT—Advanced 4% @5c; demand and 
movement large. Receipts, 639,187 bus; ex- 
ports, 1,392,091; stock, 2,286,490. Closing 
prices: spot No. 2 red winter, $1.18%; spot 
No. 2 red winter, garlicky, $1.12; September, 
$1.12; range of southern for week, 50c@$1.13. 

CORN—Gained..2%c; movement and de- 
mand good. Receipts, 249,459 bus; exports, 
441,473; stock, 81,954. Closing prices: domes- 
tic No. 2 yellow or better, track, 82% @83c; 
contract, spot, 75c; No. 2, spot, 76c; range 
of southern for week, 70@80c, 


OATS—Jumped 3@3%c; demand and 
movement fair. Receipts, 193,118 bus; ex- 
ports, 306,350; stock, 318,800. Closing prices: 

No. 3 white, 


No. 2 white, domestic, 49@49%c; 
domestic, 48% @49c. 

RYE—Up 2c; movement and demand fine. 
Receipts, 450,905 bus; exports, 410,642; stock, 
$21,354. Closing price of No. 2 western for 
export, 84%c; a small bag lot of new south- 
ern sold at 80c. 





8ST. LOUIS, SEPT. 23 


FLOUR—Quote, nominally, jute basis, 
f.o.b., St. Louis: 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 
First patent ....-.eececeeeeereee $6.75 @7.15 
Standard .......ceeeeeereaereeee 6.25 @6.60 
First clear ...cccecerecceeeeeceee 4.90@5.25 
HARD WINTER FLOUR 
Patent ...-cecccceeeeeeeeeercceee 5.90@6.20 
Straight ....cccseeeerseeeeeesers b.20ge.. 
First clear .....cccecectcvcccseese 4.00@4. 
SOFT WINTER FLOUR 
x Ry cteacassaeqdteeeneeeoereees 5.50@6.00 
Siraight ceeeteneeberns 6otenene v4 5.00 @5.25 
4.00 @4.25 


First clear 

MILLFEED—General tone of the market 
was stronger, and closing prices showed an 
advance on the week. Demand good for all 
grades, offerings light, and some mills re- 
ported demand in excess of supplies. Quo- 
tations, per ton, in 100-lb sacks: hard winter 
bran, $19@20; soft winter bran, $19.50 @20; 
gray shorts, $25.50 @ 26.50. 

WHEAT—Soft wheat higher, and choice 
milling qualities wanted, but business re- 
stricted. Much of the receipts either thin 
or of flinty character, and for such wheat 
buyers reluctantly paid the advanced prices. 
Some shipping demand for hard wheat suit- 
able for blending. Milling demand quiet. 
Receipts, 382 cars, against 396 last week. 
Cash prices: No. 1 red $1.22, No. 2 red $1.18 
@1.19, No. 3 red $1.12@1.18, No. 4 red $1.06; 
No. 2 hard, $1.17@1.18. 

CORN—The future market was stimulated, 
and prices advanced to a better level than 
heretofore noted, affected chiefly by the 
feverish action of wheat futures. Receipts, 
239 cars, against 258. Cash prices: No. 
yellow 65@66c, No, 2 yellow 65c, No. 3 yellow 
64@65c, No. 4 yellow 64c; No. 2 white, 65 
@ 66c. 


OATS—Oats some strength from 


derived 


sympathy with wheat and corn, but cash 

demand continues very quiet. Receipts, 143 

cars, against 163. Cash prices: No. 3 oats, 
39 @40c. 

WEEK'S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 

-—Receipts—, -Shipments— 

1922 1921 1922 1921 

Flour, bbls... 89,550 154,300 147,960 194,770 

Wheat, bus. .753,600 1,191,806 626,350 799,540 

Corn, bus....560,300 625,200 475,670 331,970 


369,630 502,990 


Oats, bus....422,000 657,700 
Rye, bus..... 5,500 13,200 1,520 2,110 
Barley, bus.. 14,400 11,200 3,340 7,670 





PHILADELPHIA, SEPT. 23 
FLOUR—Receipts, 15,530,460 lbs in sacks. 
Exports, 9,899 sacks to Reval. Quotations, 
per 196 lbs, packed in 140-lb jute sacks: 


Spring first patent ........6-0e06- $7.00 @7.50 
Spring standard patent .......+.+- 6.50 @7.00 
Spring first clear .......-..eeee0. 5.50@6.00 
Hard winter short patent ........ 6.50 @6.75 
Hard winter straight ..........++. 6.00@6.25 
Soft winter straight .........000+ 4.65 @5.15 

RYE FLOUR—Firm. Quotations: $4.80@ 


5.15 bbl in sacks, according to quality. 
WHEAT—Up 2c for the week. Export 
business fair., Receipts, 814,908 bus; exports, 


509,769; stock, 1,602,866. Quotations, car lots, 
in export elevator: 
No. 2 red winter .......cee0- $1.13 @1.16 
No. 8 red winter .........00. 1.10 @1.13 
No. 4 red winter ........+- 1.06 @1.09 
No. 5 red winter .........++5 1.02 @1.05 
No. 2 red winter, garlicky.... 1.05 @1.08 
No. 3 red winter, garlicky.... 1.00 @1.03 
No. 4 red winter, garlicky.... .97 @1.00 
No. 5 red winter, garlicky.... .93 @ .96 

Mixed wheat 8c under red winter. Sample 
according to quality. 

MILLFEED—Scearce and higher. Quota- 


tions, car lots, per ton: 


Spring bran $28.00@ 29.00 


Gott wititer. Oram ...cccscvciece 27.00 @ 28.00 
Standard middlings ...........+. 27.50 @ 28.50 
Flour middlings ............0++ 31.00 @ 33.00 
Gee GE Vac eccesescess rose saee 36.00 @ 38.00 


CORN—Advanced ic. Trade quiet and of- 
ferings light. Receipts, 55,891 bus; exports, 
85,713; stock, 43,135. Quotations: car lots, 
in export elevator, No. 2 76@77c, No. 3 75@ 
76c, No. 4 74@75c; car lots, for local trade, 
No. 2 yellow 81%@82c, No. 3 yellow 80@ 
80%c. 

CORN PRODUCTS—Firm. Quotations: 

Kiln-dried— 

Granulated yellow meal, fancy 
Yellow table meal, fancy 

OATS—Scarce and 3%c higher. 
82,499 bus; stock, 151,697. Quotations: 
2 white 48% @49c, No. 3 white 46% @47c. 

OATMEAL—Steady. Quotations: ground 
oatmeal, 100-lb sacks, $3.75; rolled, steam 


cece te ccceces 1.85 


Receipts, 
No. 














THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


or kiln-dried, per two 90-lb sacks, $5.30; 
patent cut, per two 100-lb sacks, $7.60@8; 
pear! barley, in 100-lb sacks, fine $6.30, coarse 
3.25. 





NEW YORK, SEPT. 23 


FLOUR—Quilet; buyers unwilling to make 
further purchases until a portion of those 
already booked have arrived, and cannot be 
induced to follow the market upward, which 
is forcing spot flour to a higher premium. 
Settlement of railroad strike brings better 
feeling. Quotations: spring first patent, $7.75 
@8.50; standard patent, $6.50@7.25; first 
clears, $5@6; soft winter straights, $5@5.50; 
hard winter straights, $6@6.50; first clears, 
$4.75@5.75; rye, $4.75@5.25,—all in jute. 
Receipts, 132,948 bbis. 

WHEAT—Market fairly active on limited 
buying. Signing of the Capper-Tincher bill 
by the President having no appreciable in- 
fluence. Quotations: No. 2 red, c.i.f., $1.20%; 
No. 1 northern spring, $1.25%; No. 2 hard 
winter, $1.22%; No. 1 northern Manitoba, 
$1.20%; No. 2 mixed durum, $1.10. Receipts, 
705,500 bus. 

CORN—Market somewhat duller’ than 
wheat, prices having upward tendency; gen- 
eral situation weaker. Quotations: No. 2 
yellow, 83%c; No. 2 mixed, 82%c; No. 2 
white, 83%c. Receipts, 171,600 bus. 

OATS—Market somewhat influenced by 
action of corn; general situation dull. Quo- 
tations: No, 2 white, 49c; No. 3 white, 47% 
— No. 4 white, 46c. Receipts, 566,000 
us, 





MINNEAPOLIS, SEPT. 26 


Nominal quotations today by Minneapolis 
and outside mills for flour in carload or round 
lots, 60-day shipment, f.o.b., Minneapolis, per 
196 lbs, were within the following range: 


Sept. 26 Year ago 

Short patent, 98-lb 

cotton 
Standard patent 
Second patent 
*First clear, jute 
*Second clear, jute.... 

*140-lb jutes. 

Durum flour quotations, 30@60-day ship- 
ment, f.o.b., Minneapolis, today (Sept. 26), in 
jute, were: 


5.80@6.65 8.05@8.60 
5.75@6.30 7.75@8.10 
4.75@4.90 5.40@5.60 
3.20@3.60 4.05@4.20 


Sept. 26 Year ago 
No, 2 semolina ....... $5.15@5.40 $6.45@6.85 
DUPEM BOUP wcccicces 4.65@4.85 6.20@5.70 
CIGRE socccvccccceccers 3.30@3.50 4.25@4.40 


WEEKLY FLOUR OUTPUT 
The flour output of Minneapolis mills for 
four weeks, with comparisons, is shown in 
the subjoined table: 


1922 1921 1920 1919 

Dept. BB... sence 423,615 321,210 478,385 
Sept. 24... 396,451 426,615 310,695 471,030 
Sept. 16... 409,635 439,435 219,965 449,065 
Sept. 9... 339,270 334,160 237,700 457,835 
Weekly foreign flour shipments of Minne- 


apolis mills for four weeks ended Saturday: 


1922 1921 1920 1919 
Sept. 30... .....- 3,980 1,050 26,560 
Sept. 24... 3,213 2,885 ...... 2,100 
Sept. 16... 1,071 4,385 1,570 16,030 
Sept. 9... 4,500 8,795 6,695 10,130 


OUTPUT OF OUTSIDE MILLS 
The flour output and foreign shipments of 
northwestern mills outside of Minneapolis 
and Duluth have been, by weeks, in barrels: 


Week Ca- 

end- No. pac- -—Output—, -—Exports— 
ing mills ity 1922 1921 1922 1921 
July 1.. 61 66,165 196,495 188,590 355 eee 
July 8.. 62 69,315 134,640 162,155 oce eve 
July 18. 62 70,165 189,785 200,655 26 ove 
July 22. 61 69,490 182,630 185,255 eee eve 
July 29. 61 65,790 212,935 174,040 TT ~— 
Aug. 5. 60 68,490 195,410 187,310 355 620 
Aug. 12. 60 68,990 196,411 210,642 ene eee 
Aug. 19. 60 69,140 198,001 219,913 357 

Aug. 26. 61 69,490 177,633 213,412 one 

Sept. 2. 59 67,690 185,121 203,654 

Sept. 9. 58 62,290 198,596 200,423 eee kes 
Sept. 16 57 67,440 226,448 217,220 357 357 
Sept. 23 46 50,040 200,153 204,997 naa oes 


MILLFEED PRICES 
Minneapolis car lot prices of millfeed to- 
day (Sept. 26), prompt shipment, per 2,000 
lbs, in 100-lb sacks, were reported as follows 
by brokers: 


Sept. 26 Year ago 
BRD cc ccwesceetes $.....@19.00 $12.50@13.00 
Stand. middlings.. 20.00@21.00 13.50@14.00 
Flour middlings... 25.00@25.50 19.00@22.00 


R. dog, 140-lb jute 29.00@30.00 
CEREAL PRICES 


Quotations of cereals and feeds in car lots, 
net to jobbers, f.o.b., Minneapolis: 


Cracked corn, 2,000 Ibs*........ $25.75 @ 26.00 


28.00@31.00 





No, 1 ground feed, 2,000 lbs*... 25.75@26.00 
No. 2 ground feed, 2,000 lbs*... 25.75 @26.00 
No. 3 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs*... 25.75@26.00 
Rye feed, 2,000 lbs, 100-lb sacks. .....@18.00 
White corn meal, granulatedt.. 1.85@ 1.90 
Corn meal, yellowf ............ 80@ 1.85 
yO BOGE, WHISF .cccccccciesee 4.40@ 4.50 
Rye flour, pure dark* ......... 3.20@ 3.30 
Whole wheat flour, bbift ....... 5.80@ 5.90 
Graham, standard, bbift ....... 5.70@ 5.80 


BOOTIOe GM once ce ceredsvecess o-+»-@ 2.50 
Linseed oil meal® ............. 42.00 @ 43.00 
*In sacks. tPer 100 lbs. {Per bbl in sacks. 


**90-lb cotton sacks. 
CASH WHEAT PRICES 


Daily closing cash prices of No. 1 dark, 
No. 1 northern, No. 2 dark, No, 2 northern, 
September and December wheat at Minne- 
apolis, per bushel: 


No. 1 dark No. 1 nor 
Sept. 20 ...... $1.12 @1.19 $1.08 @1.17 
es. BR cc cede 1.1156@1.18% 1.07% @1.16% 
Sept. 22 ...... 1.13% @1.20% 1.09% @1.18% 
Sept. 23 ...... 1.11% @1.18% 1.07% @1.10% 
ir s<eves 1.08% @1.15% 1.04% @1.19% 
Beet. BG .0. cus 1.0856 @1.155% 1.05% @1.12% 


soccevececcce $6.60@7.10 $8.25@9.10 





No. 2 dark No. 2 nor 
Sept. 20 ...... $1.06. @1.15 $1.04. @1.12 
Sept. 21 ...... 1.05% @1.14% 1.03% @1.11% 
Sept. 22 > 1.07% @1.16 1.05% @1.13% 
Sept. 23 ...... 1.05% @1.14% 1.06% @1.11% 
Sept. 25 ...... 1.02% @1.11% 1.00% @1.08% 
Sept. 26 ..:... 1.035 @1.11% 1.015% @1.09% 
Sept. Sept. Dec. Sept. Sept. Dec. 
BO. wees $1.06% $1.07 SB.ucee $1.06% $1.06% 
re 1.06% 1.06% 25..... 1.04 1.03% 
,) ee 1.08% 1.08% 26..... 1.05 1.04% 


Daily closing cash prices of No. 1 amber, 
No. 1 durum, No. 2 amber and No. 2 durum 
wheat at Minneapolis, per bushel: 

No. lamber No. 1 durum 


Dept. BO wccscscce 94% @ 99% 86% @93% 
BOP. BL wcccccese 94% @ 99% 86% @93% 
Bept. BB nccccecee 965 @101% 83% @95% 
SR. BE cescevecce 94 @ 99 86 @93 
Sept. 26 .......0% 91% @ 95% 83% @90% 
Dept. BE .ccccccce 91% @ 95% 83% @90% 
No. 2amber No. 2 durum 
Sept. 80 ..cccccee 91% @97% 83% @90% 
Dept. BL vecccecose 91% @97T% 83% @90% 
BORt. BF cccecsccce 935% @99% 85% @92% 
Bept. BB .ccecccee 91 @97 83 @90 
BARS. BB" cencseces 88% @94% 80% @87% 
Bent. BG cccccvece 88% @94% 80% @87% 
COARSE GRAIN PRICES 


Daily closing cash prices of No. 3 yellow 
corn, No. 3 white oats, No. 2 rye and the 
range of quotations: on barley at Minneapolis 
during the week were, per bushel: 


Sept. Corn Oats Rye Barley 
19. 57% @58 32%@34 67% @68 43@55 
20. 58% @59% 84 @35% ....@.... 44@56 
21. 58% @58% 34 @35 68 @68% 45@56 
22. 58% @58% 34% @35% ....@68% 46@58 
23. 57% @58% 338% @34% 66% @66% 46@58 
25. 57 @57% 32% @34% ....@65% 45@58 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


Receipts at Minneapolis by weeks ending 
Saturday were: Sept. 24 


Sept. 23 Sept. 16 1921 


Wheat, bus ..... 4,315,940 4,565,790 3,047,160 
Flour, bbls ...... 27,113 20,951 24,597 
Millstuff, tons ... 1,478 1,342 1,080 
Comm, BUS .cccces 95,760 108,320 150,290 
Gate, DUS ccecece 782,000 968,520 703,080 
Barley, bus ..... 342,000 351,390 188,160 
BPG, BUS cccesens 292,200 317,460 105,840 
Flaxseed, bus 238,950 214,400 91,760 


Shipments from Minneapolis by weeks end- 
ing Saturday were: Sept. 24 
Sept. 23 Sept. 16 1921 


Wheat, bus ..... 1,578,520 1,626,760 1,060,010 
Flour, bbis ...... 448,319 440,561 462,613 
Millstuff, tons ... 14,884 14,486 16,285 
Corn, bus ....... 156,580 57,340 112,970 
Oats, bus ....... 1,057,770 1,112,520 310,400 
Barley, bus ..... 371,240 303,690 117,450 
Rye, bus ........ 83,490 96,200 11,680 
Flaxseed, bus 47,000 43,180 30,660 


MINNEAPOLIS WHEAT STOCKS 
Wheat in Minneapolis public elevators, as 
reported by the Chamber of Commerce on 

dates given, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
Sept. 24 Sept. 25 














Sept. 23 Sept.16 1921 1920 

No. 1 dark ..... 263 231 542 248 
No. 1 northern.. 51 39 29 11 
No. 2 northern.. 36 20 10 4 
OCROTS ccccceess 969 772 2,385 785 
Totals ........ 1,220 1,062 2,966 1,048 
Tm 1920 .nvcccce 4,448 eee aseck o08s 
TR BESS ccccactes 8,020 4% | err errr. 
Im 1917 ..cccses 21 ne ee Pe 


COARSE GRAIN STOCKS 


Stocks of coarse grain in public elevators 
in Minneapolis, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


Sep. 24 Sep. 25 Sep. 27 

Sept. 23 Sept. 16 1921 1920 1919 

Corn 38 39 2 20 5 
Oats ..15,985 16,212 17,620 2,366 4,063 
Barley... 342 375 1,234 678 1,107 
Rye 220 131 259 48 5,947 
Flaxseed. 14 16 927 132 28 


FLAXSEED AND PRODUCTS 
Daily closing prices per bushel of No, 1 
flaxseed in Minneapolis and Duluth: 


c—Mplis— 7 - Duluth 
Track To arr. Track Sept. 





aT 
Oct, 


Sept. 19...$2.35 2.31 2.34% 2.34% 2.29% 
Sept. 20... 2.32 2.29 2.36% 2.32 2.32 
Sept. 21... 2.37% 2.36 2.43% 2.37% 2.36 
Sept. 22... 2.38% 2.35 2.42% 2.38 2.35 
Sept. 23... 2.30% 2.26 2.37% 2.30 2.26 
Sept. 25... 2.25 2.22% 2.28 2.27% 2.22% 


Receipts of flaxseed by weeks ended Sat- 
urday and stocks in store at Minneapolis and 
Duluth, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


r-——Receipts——, -——In store——, 








1922 1921 1920 1922 1921 1920 
Minneapolis. 239 92 231 14 927 132 
Duluth..... 118 107 166 210 1,076 1,022 

Totals.... 357 199 397 224 2,003 1,154 


Receipts and shipments of flaxseed at Min- 
neapolis and Duluth, Sept. 1, 1922, to Sept. 














23, were, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
7-Receipts— --Shipments—, 
1922 192 1922 1921 
Minneapolis 744 410 144 178 
a eee 290 358 97 211 
errr 1,034 768 241 389 





Minneapolis-Duluth-Winnipeg Receipts 
Wheat receipts in carloads at Minneapolis, 
Duluth and Winnipeg for six days were: 


c—Mpls—, -Duluth—, Winnipeg 

1922 1921 1922 1921 1922 1921 

Sept. 20... 419 332 812 534 1,403 1,164 
Sept. 21... 621 307 466 254 1,490 931 
Sept. 22... 624 361 407 297 1,454 608 
Sept. 23... 316 216 330 206 1,533 939 
Sept. 25... 830 626 426 168 1,443 787 
Sept. 26... 597 254 496 179 2,296 853 
Totals ..3,407 2,096 2,937 1,638 9,619 5,282 





September 27, 1922 


OCEAN RATES 


Ocean rates on flour from Atlantic ports 
all subject to confirmation, as quoted Tues. 
day, Sept. 26, in cents per 100 Ibs: 

c7—————-F rom. 
Phila-H ~ 
New Bos- Balti- del- . 

To— York ton more phia Roads 
Aberdeen .... 28-30 32.00 32.00 32.00 32.00 
Amsterdam .. 16.00 16.00 16.00 16.00 16.00 
Antwerp ..... 16.00 16.00 16.00 16.00 16.00 
Belfast ...... ease BED 655, .. 
Bremen ...... 15.00 15.00 15.00 15.00 ify 
Bristol ...... 15.00 ..... .... 15.00 15.09 
Cardiff ...... 15.00 ce pee ; 
Bergen ...... 25.00 .... 25.00 25.00 | "" 
Christiania .. 25.00 25.00 25.00 25.00 
Stavanger - 25.00 .... 25.00 25.00 
Copenhagen... 25.00 25.00 25.00 25.00 
TC tecesecs 18.00 .... 18.00 .... 
DURUM wccccce BeGe ssee BOCOO .... z 
Dundee ...... 17-30 30.00 30.00 30.00 30.06 
Glasgow ..... 15.00 15.00 15.00 15.00 15,09 
Stockholm - 27.00 .... 27.00 27.00 rr 
Gothenburg... 25.00 25.00 25.00 ; 
NE ae 27.00 .... 27.00 27.00 iis 
Hamburg .... 15.00 15.00 15.00 15.00 15.00 
Bordeaux .... 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.09 
BNO hb cccées 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 
Marseilles eS Fees Note 
Helsingfors .. 28-30 28-30 28-30 28-30 : 
Genoa, Naples 30.00 .... 30.00 30.00 
BOGE. 6ééa0see08 5.00 15.00 15.00 15.00 
eee 15.00 15.00 15.00 15.00 ina 
Liverpool .... 15.00 15.00 15.00 15.00 15.00 
London ...... 15.00 15.00 15.00 15.00 15.00 
Londonderry.. 18.00 .... 18.00 .... petra 
Manchester .. 15.00 15.00 15.00 15.00 15.00 
Newcastle Anes abbe S06 OD 
Rotterdam ... 16.00 16.00 16.00 16.00 16,00 
Gibraltar  S4ee S200 040+ sed 
Southampton. 20.00 
Danzig ...... 3.00 
i ee 25.00 
DUSTER covcess 30.00 





United States Visible Grain Supply 


Visible supply of grain in the United States 
on Sept. 23, in bushels (000’s omitt+d): 





Wheat Corn 
Baltimore ..1,981 67 
Boston ..... eee eee 
Buffalo ..... 2,812 1,808 
Chicago ....2,790 3,510 
Afloat ¢ eas 139 eee 
Detroit ..... 27 31 73 20 
St. Joseph .. 728 113 82 4 
Duluth ...0. 6,388 491 891 2,797 
Galveston ...2,855 oes ‘ine 79 
Indianapolis. 437 118 252 33 
Kansas City.3,443 1,153 815 100 
Milwaukee... 50 310 331 ’ 
Sioux City... 99 181 282 1 
Minneapolis 1,220 38 15,985 220 
N. Orleans.. .2,537 637 8 33 
Newp. News. ... — 4 , 
New York...1,205 95 1,633 157 
Omaha ..... 1,404 407 1,980 44 
Peoria ...... 71 210 575 ; 
Philadelphia 1,051 36 150 10 
St. Louis ....1,467 231 81 10 
pee 780 71 348 10 
Canals ..... 480 87 173 438 
EABOD vcccecs 509 826 264 564 
Totals ...32,334 10,559 37,095 7,019 
Last year ..51,159 12,491 65,041 5,426 


CHANGES FOR THE WEEK 


Increases: 
000; rye, 


barley, 


creases: oats, 857,000. 


Wheat, 655,000 bus; corn, 
2,047,000; 


205,000. 








2 
150 


2,098 
4,008 


444,- 
De- 


Fort William and Port Arthur Stocks 
The following table shows stocks of grain 





in store at above points for week ending 
Sept. 22, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
Elevator— Wheat Oats Barley Flax 
Consolidated 748 7 12 8 
GRTIVIOD 6 ccccnece 598 23 75 . 
Grain Growers .. 768 69 126 ee 
Fort William ... 463 16 125 14 
6 Se reeern 1,159 86 86 25 
North Western .. 344 25 53 - 
Port Arthur ..... 679 61 117 10 
Cam, Gov't veces 370 16 29 32 
Sask. Co-op. ..... 1,703 29 12 14 
Private elevators. 3,810 108 204 36 
eee 11,090 344 963 189 
WOT DON: oviccnes 6,935 | 307 435 147 
eee 10,752 144 722 5 
Lake shipments.. 6,058 35 129 13 
Rail shipments... 322 45 4 
STOCKS BY GRADE (000’S OMITTED) 
Wheat— Bus Oats— Bus 
Mo. t hare...... 77 No. 1C,. W.....- 1 
‘No. 1 northern..4,611 No. 2 C. W. 16 
No. 2 northern.. 770 No. 3C. W....-- 89 
No. 3 northern.. 335 Ex. 1 feed ..... 10 
Bs @ 600s cea dss 145 1 feed ......+-- 17 
"Ee es SS 8 O66 ......- 43 
NO. 6 wccccccccs 67 Special bin ...-- 22 
Fae ‘ 6 Others ...... 64 
DUFUR ccccccess 300 Private .....-.-- 108 
Winter ....cceee 6 — 
Special bin ..... 307 Total ....-.+- 371 
Others ..... see 806 
Private ......«. 3,810 
Total ..ccsce 11,307 





Northwestern Flour Output—Exports 
The attached table shows the flour output 


and foreign shipments by mills of 
Paul and Duluth; . t 
mills with a daily capacity ° 


apolis, St. 
“outside” 


also 


Minne- 
by 63 


70,315 bbls, from Jan. 1, 1922, to Sept. 16, 
1922, with comparisons, in 


omitted): 


Minneapolis 
St. Paul 


Duluth-Superior 
Outside mills .. 


Totals 


barrels (000s 
c—Output—~ --Exporte 
1922 1921 1922 ioe 

. 9,833 10,030 504 6 
- 820 348 oe wee 
583 500 ae 2 

6,691 6,643 12 

-17,427 17,621 516 692 
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Prices for Pacific Coast wheat, which 
continue well above those in other sec- 
tions of the United States, continue to 
limit flour sales. Short export wheat 
interests are generally held responsible 
for the artificially high wheat price basis, 
and the trade looks for lower values 
when the requirements of these interests 
have been met. ‘ 

It is pointed out that while the crop 
is short, particularly the spring wheat 
crop, the yield of other varieties of 
wheat is too large to justify present 
prices based on a normal milling and 
export demand. 

The large mills are still grinding heav- 
ily on previous bookings of flour for 
China, but as little new oriental business 
has been placed for some weeks, most of 
the mills will be through grinding on 
this account by Oct. 1. 

Inquiries for straights from Shanghai 
have come to an end. Hongkong con- 
tinues to show some interest for soft 
wheat straights and cut-off, but at 20 
@30c bbl below the ideas of most mill- 
ers. Oriental demand for flour made 
from Pacific hard wheats and from Mon- 
tana wheat is badly handicapped by 
cheap offerings of Canadian flour. Ca- 
nadian 85@90 per cent patent, basis 
49-lb cottons, is selling as low as $5.45 
bbl, c. & f., oriental ports, or about $5 
bbl, f.a.s., Vancouver, B. C., which is 
unworkable for Montana mills or Pa- 
cific Coast mills grinding hard wheat. 

First patents, basis 98-lb cottons, car- 
loads, Pacific seaboard, are quoted: Da- 
kota, $7@8.15 bbl; Montana, $6.75@6.85 ; 
Washington, made from Montana and/or 
Dakota and Pacific hard wheats, $6.15 
@6.75. Washington bakers patent, basis 
98-lb cottons, $6.40@6.50; Washington 
—y patent, basis 49-lb cottons, $6.80@ 


Most mills have advanced export grades 

10¢ bbl this week to $4.90 for straights 
and $5.20 for cut-off. 
_ The millfeed market is quiet. Wash- 
ington mill-run is selling to jobbers at 
$23@24 ton. Montana mills are offering 
very little feed here, as they are secur- 
ing better prices in California. Mon- 
tana mixed feed-is quoted nominally at 
21@21.50 ton. ; 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


Weekly output of Seattle mills, in 
barrels, as reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller: 

Flour Pet. 


Weekly output ofac- 

—— capacity for week tivity 
yas week ......4, 52,800 33,334 6 
Ten wee e esctesan 52,800 34,128 65 
~ ago iret 52,800 23,678 45 
ive years ago..... 52,800 14,614 28 
. ree years ago.... 52,800 34,108 65 
zeae years ago..... 46,800 18,749 40 
ive years ago..... 40,800 13,065 45 


ch output of Tacoma mills, in 
arrels, as reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller: 


Flour Pct. 


Weekly output of ac- 

: capacit 
se WOO cision 57.00 ee’ be ae | 
sad WOO wisicaeen 57,000 46,531 82 
~ OBO scsenwsck 57,000 41,586 73 
a, years ere 57,000 18,530 33 
— years ago.... 57,000 40,280 70 
mre years ago..... 57,000 21,166 37 
e years ago..... 57,000 20,141 35 


, Twenty-four interior mills of Washing- 
_ Oregon and northern Idaho, for the 
- weeks ended Sept. 16, 1922, with a 
- Weeks’ capacity of 136,500 bbls of 
Our, made 62,994, or 46 per cent of 
Capacity, against 61,554 made the pre- 
vious fortnight by 25 mills with a two 


weeks’ capacity of 135,960 bbls, or 45 
per cent of capacity. 


NEW ORIENTAL STEAMSHIP SERVICE 
The Pacific Steamship Co. (the Ad- 
miral Line) announces that, in addition 
to its oriental service of combined 
freight and passenger Shipping Board 
vessels, it will inaugurate freight services 
of Shipping Board vessels from Seattle 
and Tacoma to south China ports and 
Manila, and to north China ports. The 
steamships Eldridge, Pomona and Han- 
ley will operate on a 30-day schedule to 
Yokohama, Kobe, Foochow, Amoy, Swa- 
tow and the Philippines, with optional 
calls at Shanghai, commencing with the 
sailing Sept. 30 of the Eldridge. 

The Edmore and Wheatland Montana 
will operate on a 40-day schedule to 
Dairen, Takubar, Tientsin and Shanghai 
via Japanese ports, with optional calls 
at Vladivostok if sufficient cargo is of- 
fered, and in the event of trade increas- 
ing sufficiently, an additional vessel will 
be assigned to the service by the Ship- 
ping Board. 

NOTES 

A misprint in this department in the 
issue of Sept. 13 stated that north Pa- 
cific flour exports July 1-Sept. 1 in- 
cluded 64,200 bbls to South Africa in- 
stead of to South America. No flour has 
moved from this coast to South Africa 
so far this season. 

George L. Neil, formerly Seattle rep- 
resentative Pacific Grain Co., and until 
recently Seattle manager Neil Bros. 
Grain Co., Spokane, has formed a con- 
nection With the grain department of W. 
J. Lake & Co., Ltd., of Seattle, corn and 
food products brokers. 

Wheat exports continue light, prices 
ruling above United Kingdom demand, 
which has been the rule throughout the 
crop year. Japanese buyers, having tak- 
en losses on August purchases, are out 
of the market. Receipts at north Pa- 
cific seaboard since July 1 are 5,600 cars, 
against 10,800 a year ago. Farmers are 
not selling freely, and exporters are hav- 
ing difficulty in filling cargoes. Numer- 
ous wheat ships are being held on de- 
murrages among which is one chartered 
by the Washington Wheat Growers, As- 
sociated. 

Consul-General William H. Gale, of 
Hongkong, reports that out of total im- 
ports of flour at that port in 1921, 
amounting to 972,506 bbls, 611,905 came 
from the United States. United States 
flour exports to Hongkong in 1920 were 
178,284 bbls; in 1919, 7,844; in 1918, none. 
Imports of flour at Hongkong from 
north China in 1921 were 304,413 bbls; 
from Canada, 30,303; from Australia, 
25,852. Exports of flour from Hong- 
kong in 1921: to Straits Settlements, 
128,688 bbls; China, 289,289; Netherlands 
East Indies, 43,715; French Indo-China, 
130,360; Siam, 43,215; Philippines, 16,- 
786; other countries, 12,550. 


SAN FRANCISCO 


San Francisco, Cat., Sept. 23.—The 
flour business continues to show gradual 
improvement, with some car lot buyers 
taking active interest, and an increased 
number of jobbers and bakers showing a 
disposition to anticipate to some extent 
their future requirements. The sudden 
advance in the wheat market this week, 
with a corresponding strengthening of 
flour prices, has tended, however, tem- 
porarily, to retard buying. 

Mill prices in carload lots, delivered 
San Frangisco: Dakota standard patent, 
$7.25@8.05 bbl; Dakota clear, $6.85; Mon- 
tana standard patent, $6.70@7.30; Mon- 
tana clear, $6.10; Dakota and Montana 
fancy patent, 35c over standard patent; 
Kansas standard, old crop $7, new crop 
$6.40@6.60; Kansas fancy, old crop, 


$7.20; Washington and Oregon straight 
sy $6.50@6.75; cut-off, $5.50@6,— 

asis cotton 98's. 

Heavy offerings of millfeed from north- 
eastern points have tended to reduce 
prices approximately $1 ton. Montana 
bran and mill-run are offered quite freely 
at $25@26 ton. White bran and mill- 
run are $29@30, and low grade flour $38 
@38.50, delivered, San Francisco. 


NOTES 


The San Francisco Chamber of Com- 
merce has appointed Henry F. Grady, 
trade specialist and former aid of Her- 
bert Hoover in the Department of Com- 
merce, to the directorship of its foreifn 
and domestic department, with separate 
bureaus continuing the respective func- 
tions under unified direction. In addi- 
tion to governmental posts, Mr. Grady 
has been a lecturer on foreign trade at 
Columbia and other eastern universities, 
and is a professor in the department of 
economics of the University of California. 


The success of mariout barley in Cali- 
fornia, particularly in the San Joaquin 
valley and southern California, has led to 
further search for drouth resistant va- 
rieties in the Sahara desert region, 
whence the mariout originally came. The 
latest importations bv the University of 
California experiment stations are three 
barleys from the oasis of Sahara in Al- 
geria, and were collected from the native 
Bedouin farmers by Dr. Brabut, director 
of the botanical service of Algeria. Two 
of the varieties resemble mariout in ap- 
pearance of seed, and the third is of the 
Oregon mariout type, but they were col- 
lected 2,000 miles from the Mariout lake 
region in Egypt and are probably differ- 
ent varieties. All will be grown at the 
University of California farm at Davis, 
and in Washington, D. C., by the United 
States Department of Agriculture next 
season. 


OREGON 


Portianp, Orecon, Sept. 23.—The flour 
market has been firmer this week, and 
there has been better buying by bakers. 
Practically all the oid flour has been 
worked off, and mill salesmen are han- 
dling new crop flour. Bakers hard wheat 
flour is quoted at $6.25 and bakers blue- 
stem patent at $6.50. Family patents 
hold at $6.95. No new business in export 
flour was announced this week. Millfeed 
continues easy, with stocks increasing. 
Mill-run is listed at $27 ton, and mid- 
dlings at $39. , 

Weekly output of Portland mills, in 
barrels, as reported to The Northwestern 


Miller: 
Flour Pct. 
Weekly output of ac- 
capacity for week tivity 


This week ........ 57,000 28,836 50 
Last week ........ 57,000 38,975 68 
Year aGO ...-.e0.. 48,000 25,338 52 
Two years ago..... 48,000 16,277 33 
Three years ago.... 42,600 19,007 44 
Four years ago..... 40,500 23,824 56 
Five years ago..... 33,000 19,437 58 


A strong demand for export wheat for 
quick delivery continues, and buyers to- 
day were paying $1.13 for such few lots 
as were offered. This wheat is needed 
to complete cargoes of ships now in port. 
The spread between local and export val- 
ues is narrowing, and a resumption of 
new foreign business is looked for soon. 
In the meantime, farmers are made very 
bullish by the war reports, and are not 
disposed to sell much on the present mar- 
ket. 

Closing wheat bids at the exchange: 
hard white, $1.19; soft white and western 
white, $1.10; hard winter, $1.07; northern 
spring, $1.08; western red, $1.03. 

The coarse grain market is steady, with 
a moderate business passing. Last offers: 
38-lb natural oats, $31.50 ton; 38-lb clips, 
$31; 36-lb naturals, $32.75; 44-lb barley, 
$28; 40-lb barley, $27.50; No. 2 eastern 
yellow corn, $29.50. 


PORTLAND COMPANY CHANGES 


As reported last week, J. D. Arm- 
strong, northwestern manager of the 
Sperry Flour Co., San Francisco, has 
been named president of the Portland 
Flouring Mills Co., recently purchased by 
the Sperry interests. Mr. Armstrong has 
been located at Tacoma, and will divide 
his time between that city and Portland. 

Frank L. Shull was elected vice presi- 
dent of the company. Mr. Shull was in 
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charge of the property while it was in 
the hands of the banking syndicate. 


J. M. Lownspa.e. 


LOS ANGELES 
Los Awncetes, Cat, Sept. 23.—The 
movement of freight cars is reported by 
the railroad officials to be about normal 
again in southern California. 


NOTES 


The Hollywood health bakery, on Ver- 
mont Avenue, is a new concern. 


The Hoyt Cracker & Biscuit Corpora- 
tion is planning to occupy its new build- 
ing on South Main Street about Nov. 1. 

R. H. Addington, the Larabee Flour 
Mills Corporation’s western representa- 
tive, has been in Los Angeles for the 
past week on business. 


It is reported that there are today in 
southern California 373 chain grocery 
stores. Of these 233 are located in Los 
Angeles. Sam Seelig leads with 109 
stores, Daley is second with 99, and Chaf- 
fee is third with 67. 


MONTANA 

Great Farts, Mont., Sept. 23.—Move- 
ment of the wheat market within narrow 
bounds was reflected in Montana flour 
prices again this week, adding a small 
amount to the wholesale price, In the 
feed products, only bran responded by 
moving upward slightly. Demand still 
is nominal, except for the local terri- 
tory trade. Montana demand has been 
satisfactory for several weeks, as mills, 
mines and farms are employing large 
numbers of workers, bread requirements 
being larger than for several months. 
Prices: patent flour $7, and first clear 
$5.50, in 98-lb cottons, f.o.b., Great Falls, 
in car lots; standard middlings $23, and 
bran $21.50, same terms. A week ago, 
patent flour sold at $6.75 and bran at $21. 


NOTES 


W. P. Ladd, a grain dealer of Billings, 
was in Great Falls the early part of this 
week and reported that, while there has 
been an occasional slight delay in getting 
cars, grain business in the southern and 
eastern part of Montana has been good 
this fall. He states that wheat in his 
territory is of good quality. According 
to Mr. Ladd, the Pacific Coast points are 
getting a larger share of the trade of 
the Billings territory than ever before 
from the early shipments of wheat. 

Elevator companies operating in Mon- 
tana must either provide a bond by some 
reliable bonding company on or before 
Oct. 10 or close up their houses, according 
to notice just issued by the state com- 
missioner of agriculture. The order is 
based on a rule laid down by the depart- 
ment following the failure a year ago of 
one of the mutual companies of the state 
which caught the farmers for a substan- 
tial sum through wheat stored. That 
company was bonded by a bonding com- 
pany that failed shortly before the ele- 
vator company. Joun A. Curry. 


UTAH 

Ocven, Utan, Sept. 23.—-Increased 
movement of wheat, better car service 
throughout the intermountain states, and 
a slight rise in prices were the noticeable 
features of the grain market during the 
past week. Mills are now able to operate 
at full capacity with this additional sup- 
ply of wheat, although the delay of oats 
shipments has handicapped one of the 
larger plants to some extent. Millers 
report that receipts at country elevators 
have been good, and that with car short- 
age lessening there is certainty that the 
terminal elevators will continue to have 
ample supplies. 

Market quotations for Ogden today, 
values including freight paid to Ogden 
on transit billings: Utah winter wheat, 
No. 1 dark hard, 84@94c; Utah white 
wheat, No. 2 soft white 66@76c, No. 1 
hard white 62@82c; Idaho winter wheat, 
No. 1 dark hard 84@94c, No. 1 hard win- 
ter 79@89c, No. 2 soft white 69@89c, No. 
2 hard white 84@94c; Idaho hard spring 
wheat, No. 1 dark northern, 84@99c; 
Idaho white feed oats, 38-lb bulk, $1.68@ 
1.78 per 100 lbs; eastern corn, No. 2 yel- 
low $1.36@1.38, No. 2 mixed $1.34@1.36. 


NOTES 
With the building of a paved highway 
to the mills of the Globe Grain & Mill- 
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ing Co., west of Ogden, plans have been 
brought under official consideration. for 
the possible extension of this roadway so 
as to link with the state highway to Salt 
Lake City, a step considered of much in- 
dustrial eatanes. 

Reports have been received from Delta, 
Utah, that over 85 per cent of the alfalfa 
seed crop in southern Utah has been ma- 
tured, and that there have been no kill- 
ing frosts. Prices for the crop are be- 
ginning at 11c offered “in the dirt.” The 
crop last year was over 4,000,000 lbs, and 
will exceed that amount this year. 

Charles H. Barton, president of the 
National Bank of Commerce, who as 
president of the Ogden Chamber of Com- 
merce was influential in securing the loca- 
tion here of several milling enterprises, 
has gone to New York City, where he will 
attend the American Bankers’ Associa- 
tion convention. He is vice president of 
the organization. 

W. E. Zurrann. 


COLORADO 

Denver, Coro., Sept. 23.—Demand for 

flour is better than it has been for some 
weeks, with a arte of mills runnin 
three quarters to 1 time, and wit 
enough business booked ahead to main- 
tain this operating schedule for at least 
two weeks. Railroads are giving much 
better service, and cars are now going 
through with very little delay. lour 
prices in this territory are again in line, 
due to the fact that other mills have 
raised their quotations and buyers seem 
to have reached the conclusion that prices 
have touched bottom, judging from the 
number of orders that they are sending 
in. 
Flour prices are as follows: best pat- 
ent, $5.85@5.95; standard patent, $5.10 
@5.20; self-rising flour, $6.10@6.20,—all 
in 98-lb cottons, f.o.b., Ohio River, 
prompt to 30-day shipment. 

Although there is a much larger sup- 
ply of millfeed on account of increased 
operating time of mills, demand is hold- 
ing up well for bran at $23 ton, f.o.b., 
Denver, and $25, f.o.b., Colorado com- 
mon points; white bran, 10c per 100 lbs 
more. 

NOTES 


N. F. Noland, manager of the Ter- 
minal Elevators, Kansas City, visited 
Denver mills recently. 

The Denver Grain Exchange has suc- 
ceeded in getting the Chicago, Burlington 
& Quincy Railroad to grant a free back- 
haul from Brush, Colo., west through 
Denver for reshipment to the Missouri 
River. 

On account of the extreme shortage of 
cars, there is not much wheat moving in 
this territory, but a considerable quantit 
is coming to elevators, not already full. 
Most of the elevators in this section are 
filled with wheat, with the exception of 
those which have been unable to finance 
themselves. Producers are still holding 
back part of their grain in the expecta- 
tion of receiving higher prices for it. 





DULUTH-SUPERIOR 

Dututn, Minn., Sept. 25.—The mills 
worked to their maximum capacity last 
week for the first time this year. Flour 
sales during the early part of the 
week were of good volume, but toward 
the latter part, when prices of wheat 
had strengthened yeponetee buyers 
dropped out, finding the upward tendency 
too rapid for them to follow. While pur- 
chases were quite liberal they still seemed 
to cover only going requirements, for the 
request was practically all for immediate 
shipment. Future needs do not seem to 
give users much concern. 

First clear was in good demand, with 
second clear not much wanted and slow 
to move. The decline in wheat today 
served to frighten buyers, and there was 
not much flour purchased. 

The durum flour trade picked up sup- 
plies as needed for actual and immediate 
use, and showed no anxiety to make com- 
mitments beyond that. Interest lagged, 
owing to the unsettled attitude of the 
wheat market, and buyers generally are 
waiting a steadying of conditions. The 
weaker wheat market today still further 
checked buying. 

Rye flour continues slow, as for a long 
time, and purchases were confined to 
home users, who took limited amounts.” 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


BAKERY AFFAIRS IN BRITAIN 


‘The millfeed market showed improve- 
ment during the week, and prices firmed 
up. The strength in wheat and coarse 
grains gave it a stimulus, and the mills 
sold their output without effort and 
booked well ahead. 


DULUTH-SUPERIOR FLOUR OUTPUT 


FPiour Pet. of 
output activity 
Se MEE ads cdenesvcovecs 37,370 101 
BOGE WOO ccccccccvecccesce 31,055 84 
Bee SE. Sav ccccdsscccvecse 12,135 33 
WOO FERse GOS. 2025+ c0000 ve 18,720 61 


NOTES 


D. M. Irwin, Howard Kellogg and H. 
H. Richardson, Buffalo grain dealers, 
were here last week. 

Percy Fuller, representative of the 
American Linseed Co. at Winnipeg and 
formerly at Duluth, is here today. 

Marshall Spencer, seven-year-old son 
of G. H. Spencer, vice president of the 
Consolidated Elevator Co., died Friday 
after an illness of only a few hours. 

B. F. Benson, of the Benson-Quinn 
Co., and E. S. Hughes, assistant secre- 
tary of the Chamber of Commerce, were 
visitors from Minneapulis last week. 

Grain shipments last week were large, 
but in spite of this stocks increased 1,- 
725,000 bus. At the close, Saturday, 
stocks were in excess of 11,000,000 bus. 

Receipts of grain are running much 
larger than a year ago, and at the present 
rate total receipts of wheat and some 
other grains for the crop year will soon 
pass those of a year ago. 

Small cargoes of wheat were sent last 
week to Toledo and Cleveland, and several 
good-sized ones to Erie. The movement 
of wheat out by boat was active to both 
Buffalo and Canadian ports. 

Canadian wheat continues to come in 
here for assembling and tater shipment 
east by boat. Receipts last week reached 
172,495 bus and shipments 127,000, caus- 
ing a fair increase in elevator holdings. 

Trading hours went back to the 9:30 
opening today, and this pleased all trad- 
ers. The additional time allowed for 
marketing cash grain following the in- 
spection cut-off at 11 o’clock is of much 
advantage. 

A. P. Walker, president of the Stand- 
ard Milling Co., New York, was here last 
Saturday, and during his stay made ap- 
plication for admission to membership in 
the Duluth Board of Trade. E. G., 
Broenniman, New York, was here with 
Mr. Walker. 

Louis Hanson, member of the state 
board of grain appeals at Duluth, died 
last Friday after a short illness. He was 
appointed to the board about two years 
ago, coming here from Ada, Minn., where 
he was for many years connected with 
the Ada Milling Co. 

Corn to arrive this month has been in 
good demand, but beyond that there is 
not much interest. Barley is firmer under 
a better eastern demand, and is quoted 
2@6c higher. Stocks are slightly above 
500,000 bus. Receipts of oats show no 
increase. Rye receipts are large, and are 
being readily taken care of. 


Grain tonnage was in keen demand 
most of last week, and the rate from 
Duluth to Buffalo on wheat was 4c per 
bu. Toward the enu of the week the 
demand subsided, but the rate holds at 
that figure. Reports from the lower 
lakes are that stocks there are heavy, 
but there are indications of increasing 
shipments. For the last half of Novem- 
ber and winter storage 5c is bid. 


The reduction of premiums on spring 
wheat in the Minneapolis market has 
been reflected in Duluth, and today me- 
dium and fancy grades closed 2@8c low- 
er. Receipts have increased, and mostly 
apply on sales. Any offerings found 
ready sale. The movement of durum 
continues heavy, and the cash basis is 
changed very little. Best grades were in 
good demand, but cars of off grades, and 
especially those that were tough, moved 
slowly. 

F. G. Cartson. 





There is an increasing demand for ag- 
ricultural machinery in Esthonia, espe- 
cially for reapers and harrows, accord- 
ing to the Commercial Intelligence Jour- 
aa, a Canadian publication. 


There was satisfaction in the baking 
trade when it was known that the gov- 
ernment had withdrawn its sale of 
bread bill. This bill was the result of 
the machinations of inspectors to get 
more power. Its design and manufac- 
ture had been conducted wholly in secret. 
By keeping out what appeared difficult 
points, it was intended by the promoters 
to reduce risk of failure to a minimum. 

Scottish weights and measures officials, 
not to be robbed of their share of the 
new power, had evidently insisted that 
Scotland should be included in the area 
to which the proposed act should apply. 
At this the Scottish bakers were up in 
arms, and they evidently pestered their 
own members of Pariiament so etfective- 
ly that pressure was brought to bear on 
the government department in charge 
of the bill, and it was not proceeded 
with. 

The English bureaucracy, however, 
was not to be so easily frustrated in its 
object. As the powers under which it is 
now acting, war-time powers, would have 
lapsed automatically on Aug. 31, it was 
afraid that if the baker got his liberty 
back for even a few months the task of 
again filching it from him would be 
greatly intensified. 

There is a bill introduced into Parlia- 
ment, before the recess each year, called 
“The Expiring Law Continuation Act,” 
the purpose of which may be surmised 
from its title. Any act, which would 
normally expire at a certain date, and 
which the government has been unable to 
renew, but intends to proceed with at a 
future time, is included in the schedule 
of this expiring law bill, and the effect is 
that the provisions of such act remain 
in force until Parliament has the oppor- 
tunity of dealing with the matter in 
proper form. 

Although the present bread sale regu- 
lations are not statutory, but are only 
made legal by a departmental order, the 
power to make which was created as a 
war measure, this order, contrary to 
usual practice, has been treat as 
though it were an act of Parliament, 
and included in the expiring law act. 
This irregular procedure, which was 
strongly protested against by a baker 
M.P., Mr. Hailwood, was carried through, 
in spite of the fact that the real bread 
acts are still on the statute book unal- 
tered. Nothing is settled yet; bakers 
are still under the war-time regulations, 
and the quite abnormal state of compe- 
tition in the trade and the extreme un- 
certainty that prevails are direct conse- 
quences. ‘The fight between the trade 
and the bureaucrats—for the public are 
not considered at all in the matter—is 
only postponed until November, when 
the government proposes to reintroduce 
its bill. 

A NEW SLOGAN 


The annual Bakers’ Exhibition here is 
a commercial concern, run by a com- 
pany for profit; but beyond advertising 
the thing well, and keeping hold of its 
commercial interests, the directors have 
te pe the excellent plan of standing 
back and letting trade societies and trade 
interests make all arrangements of a 
spectacular kind, and all those concerned 
with competitions. 

The National Association of Bakers, 
as a society, has no financial responsibil- 
ity for the exhibition, but, like other so- 
cieties, it makes use of the occasion to 
keep in close touch with its members, 
and by ~~ means to get into the fold 
all bakers who are not members. 

Last year the leading British yeast 
firm undertook to pay the first year’s 
subscription of every nonmember who 
would order from the firm a certain 
quantity of goods. The result made 
both cynics and prophets appear rather 
foolish, The former, allowing no room 
for anything like disinterested action on 
the part of this firm, discovered in its 
action all sorts of sinister motives: it 
was an effort on its part to get the bet- 
ter of competitors; it was “capturing” 
or “running” the national association. 

No fearsome thing happened, nor any 
sign that the national association had 
lost any of its independence. The proph- 
ets declared that bakers were too self- 
respecting to allow any firm to pay the 
subscription to their trade association, 
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but when the results were published the 
prophets were wrong to the extent of 
about 1,000 individuals who were made 
members under the scheme. 

This year a new plan is to be fol- 
lowed. The same firm has offered to 
subscribe half a guinea ($2.50) to the 
benevolent fund of the national associa- 
tion for every new member secured dur- 
ing the exhibition week. It is the period 
and not the place that is to le the 
qualification, for the new members may 
be induced to join anywhere, as long as 
it is between Sept. 2 and Sept. 8. If 
1,000 new members are enrolled under 
the scheme, this firm has therefor: com- 
mitted itself to a contribution of some 
$2,500 to the benevolent fund of the 


society. 
This year’s president, Mr. Merrett, of 
Cardiff, who has a reputation for doing 


original things, intends to signaiize his 
term by securing this or a larger sum 
for the benevolent fund, and at the same 
time creating a record for bringing the 
membership of the society up tv 9,000, 
He has sent out a personal appeal to 
every present member, asking jim to 
help in securing others, and incloses with 
his note a badge or button on wich are 
the words “Are you a member?” 

As the president is extremely }opular, 
the members are likely to agree to his 
request to wear this bad » and every 
one appearing at the exhibition without 
a badge is sure to receive such a hot re- 
ception from his friends and a:quaint- 
ances that he is likely to be either in- 
duced or shamed into parting with his 
guinea, which pays the subscrij ‘ion up 
to the end of 1923. 


PRICE TROUBLES 


While some bakers are carefully enter- 
taining the delusion that they are still 
being nursed and protected from compe- 
tition by the government, the ordinary 
course of trade is rather unsatis!actory. 
London, evidently because of its broad- 
casting newspapers, is supposed to lead 
the country in the matter of prices, but 
it has no lead even for itself. ‘Ihe fac- 
tory retail price of the 4-lb loat is still 
19c, but individual bakers everywhere 
are selling at 18c, and in some <iistricts 
the local association congratulates itself 


and its officials on the strenuous work 
done in securing an “advance” to 6c. 
In at least two quite respectal)le Lon- 


don districts there has been a bread war; 
the price of the combatants being le. 
One large firm, retailing bread in one 
of these districts, found its scattered 
trade so much reduced as to make it 
more profitable, or at least less ruinous, 
to withdraw its van altogether from that 
district. 

There is no peace for the little baker, 
either, because there is nothing !ike uni- 
formity of price in the several <istricts, 
and he is always open to an attack from 
some one just over the border in a con- 
tiguous district. 

An interesting case is under discussion 
at the moment. A baker living in a dis- 
trict known as Roman Road finds that, 
as the local price is low, it is necessary 
that he should extend his trade _ into 
neighboring districts, where the baker 
gets a slightly better price. He thinks 
that the proper thing to do is to sell 
his bread at the price of his own district 
wherever his customers may reside, but 
the bakers in those districts where the 
price is better, object to his delivering 
in their neighborhoods below their rate. 
The offending baker contends, aod not 
without reason, that if he has several 
prices for the same bread he can /iive n0 
real control over the accounts of his 
deliverers. 

No sooner is a difficulty of this sort 
settled in one district but it reappears 
again in some other. In Birmingham, 
where the price is generally gov, the 
associated bakers have been forced by 
excessive competition to reduce froin 19 
to 18c. There the higher priced bakers 
contend that they use only top grade 
flours, while their competitors are "sing 
lower grades, and selling at a ‘ower 
price. Some of the leading firms, 
their own account, met the difficulty by 
the sensible course of making two quali- 
ties, and giving their customers the 
choice at different prices. But in the 
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‘dlands, for some reason, the bakers 
aera obsessed with the idea of what 
they call “simplicity.” To save trouble 
they want all loaves to be of the same 
weight, same quality, and same price. 

This obsession, carried into practice, 
has given the opportunity to those who 
are out for more trade, and the bakers 
association has, in consequence, had to 
reduce its price. Now there is more 
than a kindly feeling to the proposal to 
revert to the manufacture of two quali- 
ties of bread. This method prevailed in 
that area 25 years ago, but was stopped 
by the war regulations. By marking the 
loaves of the two grades there was no 
particular difficulty for the baker, and 
the public was in no way deceived. 
There is evidence that this manner of 
meeting the price difficulty is likely soon 
to be adopted in London, and in populous 
centers generally. 

METHODS OF WARFARE 

In connection with one of the bread 
wars referred to above there have been 
developments that are new to London. 
One of the firms concerned modestly 
labels itself the “Greatest Baker in Lon- 
don.” Nearly all its business is done in 
shops, but it has also cultivated what 
is known as a “barrow trade.” These 
barrows are small, two-wheeled trucks, 
each pushed about by one man. The 
trade done by one of these vehicles and 
one man is 114@2 bbls per day. 

This particular firm has bought up 
many small businesses in South London, 
and “worked them up,” partly by shop 
display and partly by canvassing. It 
has the reputation of being inconsiderate 
to bakers in any neighborhood, and can- 
vasses in every district, without much 
regard to those already supplying it. 

This may be considered quite legiti- 
mate in modern business methods, but, 
as I have pointed out before, London 
bakers, for some reason, consider cus- 
tomers as personal property, not to be 
alienated without payment to the baker 
who is fortunate enough to serve them. 
This particular firm is, therefore, not in 
the good graces of its neighbors, and the 
latter occupy a very large portion of 
London. 

The other principal party to the war 
has no shops whatever, but distributes 
its products wholly by vans to family 
customers. This firm, from its start in 
London some 30 years ago, has never rec- 
ognized the proprietary rights of any 
baker in his customers. Its method has 
been to build a factory in a convenient 
center, and then, by canvassing, to build 
up a van trade. Its vehicles are two- 
wheeled and covered, or, as we call them, 
“box” vans, with one man in charge. 
This firm also has cut into many busi- 
nesses by canvassing, because it does not 
consider a district price, nor district 
bakers, but seems to take the oppor- 
tunity, whenever a price happens to be 
high in a district, to send canvassers 
from one of its bakeries where the price 
is less, and sells bread at that price. 

In this particular price tussle, the firm 
first referred to placarded its shop with 
offers of bread at 15¢ per 4-lb loaf, while 


the district price was 19c. Firm No. 2 
then sent its vans to sell bread near this 
shop at 14e. The newspapers, of course, 
delighted with the sensational nature of 


these proceedings, gave the performance 
all possible publicity, with the result 
that paragraphs are appearing, sent out 
” the news agencies, all over the coun- 
ry. 


The thing has ended as it ought, by 
rebound on those who started it. Cus- 
tomers of these firms are now asking 
why they do not sell their bread in all 
their shops and from all their vans at 
the low prices. But the credit of the 
whole trade has suffered. 
AFTER FOUR YEARS 
Since the war the government has been 


Tunning several schemes, by way of com- 
pPensition to the young men who suf- 
fered, in some way or other, on account 
of the share they voluntarily, or com- 
pulsorily, took in hostilities. Some of 
these schemes lent themselves to abuse, 
and in very many cases the public purse 
has been exploited by youths who suf- 
fered or lost so little that they had no 
moral claim to any sort of compensation. 

The general public, which has to pay, 
has been much incensed at the way mat- 
ters have been conducted, but there have 
been, and are, sufferers, for whom there 
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is on all hands the greatest sympathy— 
the wounded who have some permanent 
disablement. In many cases these young 
men had no special vocation before they 
joined the army, but were clerks, pack- 
ers, storekeepers, etc., employed at rou- 
tine work which might be learned in a 
few weeks. 

Those who, for one reason or another, 
were promoted to be officers, are now 
very difficult to place in suitable situa- 
tions. They, or more particularly their 
friends, expect that, because they reached 
officer rank in the army, some situation 
of officer rank should be provided for 
them in civil life. As very many of 
them had no training in any business, 
and but little natural capacity, they are 
meeting with disappointment on all 
hands, 

For those who have been wounded a 
strong effort is being made, not only to 
find them suitable situations, but to train 
them to trades, so that they may find 
permanent situations. In this connec- 
tion it is a curious fact that very many 
men who actually were experienced 
tradesmen before the war have shown a 
great distaste for their own kind of 
work since returning, and have applied 
for training in some other industry. 

Of this I have some intimate knowl- 
edge regarding baking. In one of the 
large convalescent hospitals there were 
at one period, oon | the patients, 15 
men who had been bakers or confec- 
tioners, yet of these only two were 
anxious to return to the trade, and only 
one was willing to take a course at a 
bakery school before returning to ordi- 
nary bakehouse work. But a great many 
young men on the plea of “slight 
wounds,” “interrupted apprenticeship,” 
etc., have at the expense of the ministry 
of labor had a year’s training at the 
bakery school, with all expenses paid and 
a generous maintenance allowance. 

This method of training for wounded 
ex-soldiers has now been abandoned. In- 
stead, an effort is being made to place 
them individually in ordinary bakeries, 
the period of such training being two 
and a half years. The scale on which 
assistance is to be rendered by the gov- 
ernment is set out in a recent circular. 
The baker or confectioner employing a 
man under the scheme is to pay Een 
nothing by way of wages for the first 
three months, the government providing 
full maintenance. For the next three 
months the workman is to receive 20s 
weekly, to be raised to 25s, 30s, 32s 6d and 
35s, respectively, for the succeeding three 
months, and during the whole period, 
that is for the two and a half years, the 
ministry of labor supplements the wages 
by a certain “allowance,” the amount of 
which is determined by the rank to which 
the man had attained while in the army. 
After this time, he is to resume the pen- 
sion to which he is entitled as a wounded 
soldier. For periods of three months 
after that, and up to 30 months, consti- 
tuting the whole time of training, the 
wages to be paid to the disabled man are 
respectively 70, 80 and 90 per cent of 
the district rate. 

Although a committee of master bak- 
ers has been constituted t- work the 
scheme in conjunction with the ministry 
of labor, the success in securing openings 
for disabled men in the baking trade has 
not been encouraging. It is not that 
either masters or operatives oppose the 
proposals, but that the nature of the 
trade makes it quite unsuitable for men 
with physical defects of any kind. In 
bread making the work is essentially 
gang work, continuous and strenuous, 
and one man in a gang unable to stand 
the strain seriously reduces the output. 

Employers are rather shy of under- 
taking the training of disabled men, as 
they think it would hardly be a kindness 
to lead them to believe that after 30 
months in a bakehouse they would be 
able to compete on equal terms with men 
not disabled and who have been many 
years at the trade. Some other indus- 
tries in which the work is lighter and 
finer seem more adapted for permanent- 
ly disabled men. 


PRACTICAL BENEVOLENCE 


There is a virility among the Lanca- 
shire people, and not least among the 
bakers, which really distinguishes them 
from others. When Manchester bakers 
undertake any project they set about it 
in a logical and business-like way that 


is noticeable because uncommon. Thus, 
in connection with the system of selling 
“assize bread”—that is, selling bread al- 
ways at the same price but altering 
weight in consonance with market varia- 
tions in flour—it was in Manchester alone 
where the experiment was tried proper- 
ly; where the system was carried to its 
logical limits. 

The secretary of the Manchester Bak- 
ers’ Society prepared an elaborate set of 
tables, to show what the weight of the 
several sorts of bread should be for cer- 
tain prices of flour, and these tables the 
association abhered to strictly, to the en- 
tire satisfaction of the bakers composing 
it, and also of the public. About a ygar 
ago the Manchester masters proposed to 
the operatives that they should jointly 
start a pension scheme for the latter; 
and the thing was done. 

There is a journeyman’s pension 
scheme in connection with the London 
baking trade, but it seems to be based 
almost entirely on the eleemosynary 
principle. Although an operatives’ so- 
ciety, the bulk of the money is raised by 
master bakers, and from that unfailing 
source of funds, the “allied traders.” 
But when the proposal was made. in 
Manchester it was at once put on a fair 
and business-like footing. The opera- 
tives’ side contributes one part; the 
masters’ side contributes an _ equal 
amount. The management of the fund 
is also jointly shared; the secretaries 
giving their services free, as do the other 
officers, so that the whole of the funds 
subscribed go for the purpose of pen- 
sions to necessitous operatives. 

The report of one year’s working 
shows contributions for the year of 
$4,225, one half contributed by employ- 
ers, the other half by operatives. There 
are 16 recipients of pensions, the sum 
disbursed to that end being $1,100. There 
is a credit balance at the end of the year 
of over $3,000. The creditable points 
about this pension scheme are that it was 
started in spite of the heavy charges al- 
ready forced on both employers and em- 
ployees by the several state insurance 
arrangements; and that the parties im- 
mediately concerned are running the 
scheme themselves, without asking for 
assistance from outsiders. This is the 
Manchester way of doing things. 


WAYS OF THE NORTH 


Another hard-headed set of people are 
those located in that part of the north 
of England of which Newcastle is the 
industrial center. A strong leaven of 
Scotch blood has guaranteed a good ‘deal 
of dourness, something of bluntness, and 
the fighting spirit. The bakers there 
have to contend, as in Lancashire, with 
home baking, but the people in the north 
still adhere more to this custom than 
do those further south. In consequence, 
the northern shops are comparatively 
small, baker’s bread being used in many 
households only in an emergency, to be 
bought when home made bread runs out, 
or when something occurs to prevent its 
being made. 

There is very keen competition among 
bakers in the northern towns, and, in 
spite of the quite strong associations, 
there are always signs cropping up of 
distrust of one another. One subject 
that seems to be a source of constant 
friction is the matter of discounts to re- 
sellets. Much of the bread made by the 
larger bakers is sold wholesale, and there 
is a question as to whether the chandlers 
—the retailers—should be allowed 161, 
per cent discount or 25 per cent. 

In support of the higher rate, an in- 
teresting argument has been used. The 
lower rate, it seems, has ruled for some 
time, while the retailers continued to de- 
mand the higher. It appears that the 
refusal of the bakers to grant their re- 
quest has induced the chandlers to get 
women to bake the bread for them in 
their own homes; and the women in that 
district are nearly all quite good bakers. 

In Lancashire and part of Yorkshire 
the competition of women bakers, who 
sell bread to their neighbors, is, in the 
aggregate, quite formidable. The bak- 
ers in the north cannot collectively see 
their way to pay the higher rate of dis- 
count to retailers, as they think it en- 
courages chandlers, competing with each 
other, to actually lower the agreed retail 
price of bread. 

The bakers accuse some of their num- 
ber of restarting the old, bad custom of 
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changing stale bread for new. During 
the war this practice was strictly pro- 
hibited by the ministry of food, and cus- 
tomers had thus become broken of the 
habit, without the exercise of great 
moral courage on the part of the baker 
to refuse returns. But evidently the 
customers have not forgotten, and some 
bakers have not acquired the courage to 
refuse the request to take back the 
stales. 

While the masters are somewhat dis- 
trustful of each other, there seems to be 
quite a good spirit prevailing among 
them toward their workmen. On account 
of reduction in the cost of living, some- 
thing like 10s per week is due to come off 
the workmen’s wages. To make the loss 
as little harassing as possible, the reduc- 
tion is to be made in three portions, and 
the standard wage is to be fixed at £3 
5s ($15.60) per week. This is now con- 
sidered a good wage; better at the mo- 
ment than engineers are getting, and at 
least 5s per week more than the rate in 
London. 

A UNIQUE HONOR 

There are hundreds of bakers in the 
United Kingdom who have been, or are, 
mayors and aldermen, and who in other 
ways have been much honored in their 
own country, but the first case is now 
on record of one of the ancient British 
universities conferring an honorary de- 
gree on a baker. The gentleman who has 
secured this unique honor is G. P. Hawk- 
ins, of Cambridge. He has built up a 
highly successful business there, and has 
long been associated with the colleges in 
catering for important functions. 

Mr. Hawkins was appointed mayor of 
Cambridge last year, and is highly popu- 
lar with both townsmen and gownsmen. 
The university authorities who manage 
these matters have taken the opportunity 
provided by his mayoralty of conferring 
him the honorary degree of Master of 
Arts. There are several other master 
bakers who carry this degree, obtained 
in the ordinary collegiate course. 

In connection with his catering and 
restaurant business this gentleman ac- 
quired a few years ago a building, re- 
puted to be about 400 years old, situated 
opposite. the gates of the college at 
which legend says Oliver Cromwell was 
at one time a student. Mr. Hawkins 
has preserved every feature of the build- 
ing, both outside and inside, in perfect 
keeping with the Commonwealth period. 
The old oak rafters are preserved, and 
the walls have been paneled in dark 
oak, while real period pictures, including 
portraits of the Protector and his con- 
temporaries, adorn the walls. This res- 
taurant is unique in England, and is nat- 
urally highly popular in Cambridge, and 
with visitors. 

GOING, GOING 

I have referred before to the tendency 
in the trade toward specialization, and 
the consequent waning of the “all-round” 
trader and the “all-round” tradesman. 
The biscuit (cracker) trade, once so im- 
portant a part of the bakers’ and con- 
fectioners’ work, is practically wholly in 
the hands of special factories. The 
“muffin” trade has been likewise special- 
ized in the large towns, and bakers are 
only middlemen vendors. The slab cake 
trade is nearly gone from the ordinary 
confectioner’s shop; cake factories sup- 
ply the grocers. Several of the special 
brown breads, of which the aggregate 
sale is quite large, are now made at cen- 
tral factories, and delivered, wrapped 
and labeled, to bakers, who are only 
vendors. 

Recently the firm of Lyons, in London, 
has been making ice cream, in the form 
of bricks frozen sufficiently to keep hard 
for two hours or more. These the firm 
delivers to confectioners, with ice for 
“stacking,” so that the confectioners, in- 
stead of making their own ices, are now 
in many cases only acting as agents for 
Lyons. 

Now this firm is making a bid for the 
cake trade of the bakers and confection- 
ers, and, in the circumstances of the 
London trade, it is quite likely that many 
of the small bakers will stop making 
cake and sell those of Lyons, which will 
sell on the reputation of the firm. They 
may continue to. make bread, and be 
vendors of other firms’ cakes, if only 
the commission allowed is generous. One 
wonders where this process of vending 
instead of manufacturing will stop. 

JoHN KirKLanp. 
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United States and Canadian advertisers in 
The Northwestern Miller who desire connec- 
tions abroad, and foreign advertisers who 
seek information concerning markets or con- 
nections in the United States or Canada, are 
invited to communicate with the manager 
of this department, 





Contents of this publication are protected 
by copyright. Republication permitted when 
credit is given The Northwestern Miller. 
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Conditions in the flour trade are bad, 
especially from an importer’s point of 
view. ‘Toward the end of last week there 
was more inquiry, and buyers, while not 
interested in distant shipments, were 
willing to discuss prices for near-by par- 
cels, This interest has now almost 
ceased, notwithstanding that the Bakers’ 
Exhibition is now under way, bringing 
buyers from all —_ of the country. 

Sellers of bread are straining every 
nerve to take orders from the visitors, 
for in addition to being an exhibition 
where bakers meet in bread competitions, 
and the successful ones are awarded gold 
medals and money prizes for the various 
classes, it is also very definitely a trad- 
ers’ exhibition, where representatives 
show their products. Incidentally, Amer- 
ican and Canadian millers do not ap- 
parently appreciate its value, judging by 
the paucity of imported tlour shown. 

This exhibition, to date, makes a poor 
showing as far as orders are concerned. 
English millers, however, in their deter- 
mination to keep running are taking 
prices so low that they are hard to be 
met by imported flour, and the probabil- 
ity that the home miller is losing money 
is small compensation to the. importer, 
who, at present offers from over-sea 
mills, even if he were able to get im- 
mediate delivery of the discount priced 
October seaboard shipments, would bare- 
ly be able to compete satisfactorily. 

This can be appreciated by American 
and Canadian millers, when prices such 
as 38s, delivered, have been accepted for 
straight run English milled flour; in 
fact it is reported that even less has 
been accepted, and this notwithstanding 
the official price is 40s, delivered. To 
bring this price onto a c.i.f. parity one 
must make a deduction of 3s per 
sack, to 34s 9d, c.i.f., without sellers’ 
commission; and while the flour may con- 
tain phosphates and other so-called im- 
provers, and be bleached in addition, it is 
tempting a baker beyond his strength if 
he knows he can get over 90 loaves per 
sack from his purchase. Flour made 
from new English wheat is not offered 
in any volume yet, but even so, it would 
cost 37s, delivered, and not be a great 
help in reducing cost to the baker, even 
if he used half Canadian and half 
English. 

The strenuous cutting of prices by 
port mills has lasted a long time, and 
the situation must be getting acute, so 
that the sooner a solution is found for 
a more economic basis of working, the 
better for the whole trade. Efforts in 
this direction are being made, and one 
can only wish the promoters success in 
their efforts. 

The trade seems to be oppressed by 
the big Canadian crop in sight, and 
which they contend must be marketed. 
Lower prices are looked for, and al- 
though October seaboard shipment is 1s 
less than September, and November sea- 
board is a further shilling lower, the 
discount does not tempt buyers, the con- 
tention being that to buy forward, even 
at the discount, would be unprofitable, as 
by the time it arrives a still lower level 
of prices will have been reached. 

Bakers are still pursuing their hand- 
to-mouth policy of the past few months, 


and this is a point against the importer, 
for when bakers want flour they want 
it badly, and who so ready and able to 
supply it for immediate delivery as the 
town miller? True, stocks are much re- 
duced and arrivals are small, but every 
bag may be said to show a loss if un- 
sold on arrival, which is no encourage- 
ment to the importer to go in still deeper. 


FLOUR PRICES 


There has been but little change in 
prices, except for near at hand parcels, 
which are not quite so good. Canadian 
export patents of medium quality are 
on offer at 34s 6d, c.i.f., for seaboard 
shipment within 14 days, Is less for Oc- 
tober seaboard, and 2s less for Novem- 
ber seaboard. There are rumors that 3d 
less than these figures has been taken. 
A flour of similar quality from another 
mill has been offered at 32s 3d for No- 
vember seaboard. Better quality Cana- 
dian export patents have been pur- 
chased at 36s, c.i.f., September seaboard. 
Canadian short patents have been of- 
fered at 37s 6d, c.i.f. 

Minneapolis export patents are quoted 
at 38s 6d, but no business has transpired. 
Minneapolis low grade has been offered 
at 19s 414d, c.i.f. Kansas flours are 
not in the market. 

Australian flours are rather easier to 


sell, but the value is still 38s, with little” 


demand. Offers forward at 35s, c.i.f., 
do not interest the trade, and there is 
no bidding. 

Flour made from English wheat is of- 
fered at 35s, ex-store. London millers 
sewer their official price 1s last Mon- 

ay. 

Arrivals during the past week were 
below estimated requirements. They 
were, in sacks of 280 lbs each: from the 
United States (Atlantic), 1,799; Canada, 
16,250; Pacific Coast, 210; Australia, 
6,406. 

LONDON FLOUR IMPORTS 


The following are the imports into 
London during the week ending Sept. 5, 
1922, in 140-lb bags: 


From Montreal per ss. Vitellia— 


Three Stars .... 500 Faupel’s Best .. 750 
Battle ..ccccccs 5600 Avoca ......565 750 
VICtOEy oc ccccce 250 Our Best ...... 500 
Woodland ...... 600 Saturn......... 400 
Grand Empire.. 250 Golden Ray.... 5600 
Silver Lining .. 250 Manitoba ...... 2,000 
Front Line ....1,500 Purity ......... 400 
From Montreal per ss. Methven— 
Keetoba ....... 500 Woodland ..... 1,000 
Can. Wonder .. 5600 Wilsuit ........ 500 
Checkmate ....1,000 Front Line .... 1,000 
Silver Lining ... 250 Daily Bread ... 2,000 
Faupel’s Best 250 National ....... 500 
AVOCR cccccecee 500 Royal City ..... 1,500 
Grand Empire.. 1,000 Sonora......... 200 
VECtOTY cccccoce 600 Exhibition ..... 500 
From Boston per ss. Ninian— 
Quaker ........ 2,500 Golden Star .... 1,000 
Royal Seal ..... 600 Orchid ......... 600 
From Montreal per ss. Dunbridge— 
WISE cicsccevece 600 Superb ........ 1,000 
Medora ........ 1,000 Golden Lion ... 2,000 
From Montreal per ss. Canadian Ranger— 
MEPL ETERIT CTT TTL ETT eT 600 
From Baltimore per ss. Quaker City— 
NOP wccccccccccccccvcveuceesccecceeee 3,000 


WHEAT PRICES 


Wheat prices have declined during the 
week, but near at hand parcels of No. 1 
northern Manitoba were sold at 46s 6d, 
which is Is 6d up from the lowest point 
touched. Today, passage parcels were 
the only kind that buyers were interested 
in; more distant parcels were on offer, 
but buyer and seller were wide apart. 
No. 2 hard winters were on offer at 43s 
144d, arrived; on passage, 42s 6d. Aus- 
tralian was lower at 50s, afloat. Rosafe, 
afloat, 43s 9d. 


MILLFEED 


Trading light, and prices are lower. 
London milled bran is offered at £5 17s 
6d@£6, and London middlings at £7 


17s 64@£8, both ex-mill. Offers from 
the Plate unchanged at £5 10s for pol- 
lards and £7 15s for fancy middlings. 


OATMEAL 


Trade has been very quiet, and deal- 
ers are not inclined to purchase unless 
sellers reduce their prices. Midlothian is 
| mange unchanged at 57s 6d and Aber- 

een at 52s 6d, both ex-store. London 
milled is unchanged at 45s, ex-mill. 
American milled is lower, 37s, c.i.f., hav- 
ing been taken. American rolled oats 
are offered at 38s 6d, c.i.f., but it is re- 
—— that as low as 36s 6d, c.i.f., has 

een taken, either by small millers or 
speculative brokers. 


STAGNANT SHIPPING 


It is said that over 1,000,000 tons of 
British shipping is lying idle in British 
ports. This is due in a large extent to 
the present chaotic condition of Europe 
and the consequent absence of trade be- 
tween Great Britain and the countries 
which used to be the best customers for 
her products, both natural and manu- 
factured. 

The amount of shipping owned by 
British firms is as large as in pre-war 
days, the ravages made by the submarine 
campaign having been fully replaced, but 
as so many channels of the country’s 
trade are closed the reason for the stag- 
nation is not far to seek. Moreover, 
through the creation of the American 
mercantile marine, supported as it is 
with heavy subsidies, British shipping 
has to meet severe competition and is 
heavily handicapped by the uneconomic 
basis on which American ships are run. 

It is feared that there will be no very 
material improvement until the Ameri- 
can taxpayer gets tired of making good 
the losses of his country’s mercantile 
marine, and meanwhile the competition is 
likely to increase through the rapid ex- 
pansion of the German merchant navy. 
Only recently four new ships were 
launched at Hamburg, and another soon 
will be ready. 


THE FURNESS-WITHY LINE 


Last week Furness, Withv & Co., Ltd., 
held its thirty-first annual meeting in 
London, and the balance sheet presented 
showed that, in spite of the many dif- 
ficulties in connection with shipping at 
the present time, the company had ex- 
perienced a very satisfactory year. The 
profits amounted to £858,554, and after 
transferring £200,000 to general reserve 
it was able to pay the ordinary share- 
holders 10 per cent free of income tax 
and to carry forward £206,054. 

The chairman said the company had 
added many fine vessels to its fleet and 
those of the subsidiary companies, and 
had taken delivery of the greater part 
of the vessels that were contracted for 
during the war, but at the same time it 
had been possible to make good progress 
in reducing operating costs. In referring 
to the proposed shipping legislation by 
the United States, he said that Great 
Britain had made no increase in her mer- 
cantile marine as compared with pre- 
war, while the United States had in- 
creased in ocean-going shipping from 
under 2,000,000 to 12,500,000 gross tons. 
That problem seemed to be only capable 
of solution by friendly co-operation, with 
the object of increasing the trade of the 
world. 

He would be the last one to suggest 
that any stranger had the right to in- 
terfere in a nation’s domestic affairs, and 
consequently British shipowners did not 
claim any right to express an opinion 
upon the direct subsidy proposals which 
the United States was contemplating for 
the benefit of its mercantile marine; but 
when these proposals extended to the 
point of discrimination against British 


and other foreign shipping in United 
States ports, then quite different con- 
siderations arose. 

The only true basis of international 
shipping was that the vessel that could 
carry the goods most cheaply, without 
any artificial restrictions or inceitives, 
should do the trade. Any other policy 
adopted by any country simply meant 


unnecessary taxation to its citizens, and 
higher costs for the commodities it im- 
ported and exported. 
NOTES 
L. A. Reid, of the Maple Leaf Miilling 
Co., Ltd., Toronto, has arrived in Lon- 


don, and in future will be connecte:! with 
that firm, working in conjunction with 
J. L. Grant. 


S. A. McKeown, secretary of \\. P. 
Tanner-Gross & Co., Inc., New York, 
has arrived in London, and is calling on 
the trade. He intends to leave early 


next week for the Continent. 
Monroe Wellerson, of the Was):urn- 


Crosby Co.’s New York office, has been 
visiting Scandinavian markets in the in- 
terests of his firm, and is at present 


staying in London in order to atteid the 
Bakery Exhibition, at which his fir: has 
an exhibit. At the conclusion of tlie ex- 
hibition he expects to return to New 
York. 


LIVERPOOL 
Only a small trade has been pussing 
in wheat and the market has declined 
about 2s per qr, with a pressure to sell 


Manitobas; later, the market became 
steadier on the news of the German 
agreement and large shipments to the 


Continent. Argentine markets are quot- 
ed at about 9d decline for old cro}, but 
are firmer for the new at 3d acivance. 
There is no improvement in demand for 
imported flour, which is very dul! and 
about 2s down from last week. 

A slow inquiry prevails for Manitoba 
export fancy patents, which are offered 
for September shipment at about 39s, 
while for export patents 36s, c.i.f, is 
asked for same shipment. Demznd is 
very poor on spot at 40s 6d. Australian 
patents are in fair request on sjot at 
39s, and are quoted at 35s 6d@36s., cif, 
for parcels afioat. American soft winter 
patents are in moderate demand at about 
36s, c.i.f., for September shipment, and 
on spot at 38s. Soft Pacifics are quoted 
at 37s, c.i.f., for September, but buyers 
show no interest, especially as Liverpool 
has not many good outlets for this kind 
of flour. 

Millers, like importers, are not able 
to report a better inquiry, although there 
has been a fair demand for pztents, 
which are unchanged at 43@44s, and 
what interest exists is confined to these. 
Straight run and bakers grade have been 
reduced a further 1s without producing 
much result. Official prices: patents, 
43s; straight run, 40s; bakers, 39s. 

River Plate flour on passage is o‘fered 
at about £9, c.i.f., without attracting 
buyers, who are convinced that _ prices 
will go lower, while September shi) ment 
stuff is quoted at about £8 10s, cif. 
These prices are stopping any trade in 
American second clears, for which ship- 
pers are asking 23s 6d, c.i.f., same ship- 
ment, which is £9 8s per ton, and the 
majority of buyers find the better Plate 
flour is quite as suitable for their put 
poses as American second clears. _ 

English linseed cake is quoted freely 
at £13 10s, prompt delivery. American 
is offered on spot at £12 7s 6d, but bus! 
ness is not brisk. Bids of £11, ¢ i.f., are 
invited for American for October/No- 
vember shipment, and actual sales have 
taken place at £11 7s 6d, same shipment. 
Prices are changing every day, for for- 
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d delivery. Cottonseed meal, 50 per 
a, is qnetel at £10 10s, while Egyp- 
tian cotton cake has dropped consider- 
ably, £6 15s being asked for October. 


SCOTLAND 

All over Scotland the easing in the 
price of flour is now being reflected in 
the cost of the loaf to consumers. In 
Aberdeen there has been much rivalry 
among bakers, and the loaf has been cut 
from 10d to 9d. This may lead to an 
improvement in the tone of the flour 
market, but so far the effect is slight. 
Demand is still flagging, and stocks are 
low. The only change in quotations is a 
further easing in some cases, but there 
is nothing noteworthy to report. 

There is much of interest to the flour 
trade as a whole in the half yearly re- 
ports of the Scottish Co-operative Whole- 
sale Society and of the United Co-opera- 
tive Baking Society. The former is the 
general supply source of the co-operative 
retail stores in Scotland, and among its 
roducing activities are flour and _oat- 
meal mills. Its enterprise in this direc- 
tion is larger than that of any of the 
private milling concerns in Scotland. 
The United Co-operative Baking Society, 
on the other hand, operates a big federa- 
tion of western Scotland retail societies 
for the production of bread and small- 
bread. E 

So far as the first half year’s milling 
operations are concerned the report of 
the Scottish Co-operative Wholesale So- 
ciety shows that at the Chancelot and 
Junction mills in the Edinburgh district 
and at the Regent mills in Glasgow, the 
value of the “transfers” was £1,021,332, 
a decrease of as much as £500,000 com- 
pared with the first six months of last 
year. The reduction works out at 33 per 
cent. The net profit on the milling for 
the period under review was £75,270, 
which is the biggest yield of any of the 
society's productive departments. 

In volume the flour handled by the 
society for the half year was 389,809 
sacks, compared with 431,602 for the 
first half of last year. The biggest out- 
put ever attained in flour by the society 
was five and a half years ago, when the 
six months’ volume was_ 501,102 sacks. 
The society aims at milling_all its own 
requirements, but it is well known that 
it has to supplement its efforts, when de- 
mand is good, by. buying imported flour. 
Whether any imported flour is included 
in last half year’s figures is not clear 
from this report. 

In the United Co-operative Baking So- 
ciety’s accounts there is no indication of 
whether the flour used is imported or 
home milled, but it is known that the so- 
ciety is urged, on the plea of loyalty, to 
support the Seottish Co-operative Whole- 
sale Society’s mills, The total quantity 
of flour used in making bread, tea bread, 
etc., in the six months ended July 29 last 
was 126,747 sacks, compared with 140,- 
519 in the corresponding period of last 
year. It is interesting to note that, 
whereas the quantity used in the making 
of loaf bread decreased in this compari- 
son hy nearly 14 per cent, the amount 
used in the baking of pastries and small- 
bread increased 27 per cent. The ex- 
penses per sack of flour turned into 
bread averaged 23s 63,4, a reduction of 


* 5.5 per cent on the 24s 1114d for the cor- 


responding period of last year. 


IRELAND 

The flour trade is rather demoralized, 
as Tir as prices are concerned, and quo- 
tations this week are weaker. The home 
millers are very steady in price for 
Prowapt and immediate delivery, but 
English millers are quoting gradually 
lowcr figures up to the end of the year. 
Any quotations from foreign millers for 
the forward positions are immediately 
met by a reduction by some of the Eng- 
lish mills, and even as low as 32@33s, 
net, c.i.f., Belfast, has been quoted by 
one of the best English mills for Decem- 
ber January delivery. 
_ 1. is questionable whether any business 
1S being done at these figures, for as it 
is hardly possible to buy wheat to make 
flour at a profit on this basis, the infer- 
ence is that they are put out to discour- 
age those who would be tempted to buy 
American or Canadian flour at the pres- 
ent quotations. 

In the meantime, Irish mills are con- 
fining their trade to prompt or near at 
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hand deliveries, and are quoting (on 
American basis) equal to 40@4ls, net, 
c.i.f., Belfast. As far as can be gath- 
ered, Dublin ‘and south of Ireland mill- 
ers are not selling at these figures, but 
are able to get around 45@46s on the 
same basis. There is not the competition 
in that district that there is here, due to 
difficulties of transport and the disturbed 
state of the country. 

It is possible to buy a good American 
soft winter wheat flour under a well- 
known brand at 37s, net, c.i.f., Belfast, 
for September shipment, at Is less for 
October and in some instances a further 
discount is offered for November ship- 
ment. : 

Manitoba flours have not shown much 
weakness. Last week’s prices for high 
grade short patents are repeated at 40s 
per 280 lbs, net, c.i.f., Belfast, for flour 
near at hand, and there is no difficulty 
in making this price for really good 
sorts. It is questionable whether any- 
thing under 39s would be taken for Sep- 
tember shipment from the mills, and a 
slight discount ahead for October/No- 
vember, but this high grade flour is not 
being pressed for sale. For good export 
patent grades as high as 38s 6d, net, 
c.i.f., Belfast, is asked for September/ 
October shipment, but there are other 
millers who are down as low as 35@3é6s, 
according to the position, and one for 
November/December has quoted as low 
as 33s. 

Minneapolis flours, represented by one 
brand, show no change on the week, 
though they are still hopelessly out of it, 
the nearest figure for the special mark 
being about 38@39s, net, c.i.f., Belfast, 
according to the position. Kansas flours 
are mostly Is dearer than Manitobas. 


OATMEAL 


Oatmeal is unchanged, but there is a 
slightly weakening tendency on the part 
of foreign millers. Although quotations 
of 39@40s per 280 lbs, net, ci.f., Bel- 
fast, September shipment, are repeated, 
there is no doubt that millers would con- 
sider bids at less money for the ordinary 
rolled variety. Business, however, is very 
difficult, and trade generally is slack. 
Home made is quoted at 48@50s (on the 
American basis) per 280 lbs, net, c.i.f. 
Stocks are small, and demand being 
above the average for the time of year, 
millers see no necessity to reduce prices. 
There is no sign of sun or weather fit to 
tipen the grain, and the main crop cannot 
be harvested, even under the best condi- 
tions, for another month or six weeks. 


MILLFEED 


There is no improvement in the demand 
for bran, the plentiful grass and potato 
crops having checked the demand for 
mill offal. Finest broad bran is held at 
£9 10s per ton, but £7@8 is freely tak- 
en for the red. Common pollards are 
selling at £7 10s@£8 10s. 

Demand for feedingstuffs is a little 
quieter, but prices continue firm. Indian 
meal is in good request at £9 15s@£10 
per ton, delivered, while the flaked va- 
riety for cattle feeding is £11 10s. Lin- 
seed cakes, while not freely offered for 
shipment, could be bought at £12 10s@ 
£13 per ton, net, c.i.f., Belfast, and the 
spot price is about £14, delivered. De- 
corticated cotton cakes are very firm at 
£14 per ton for home made, delivered, 
and the demand is good for the time of 
year. 

For 50 per cent meal £12 10s, net, 
c.if., Belfast, is asked. 





FLOUR MILLS IN TUNISIA 


A consular report states that no Ameri- 
can flour mills are sold in Tunisia, al- 
though there is a fair demand for such 
evtiiiee and several European makes are 
on the market. Medium-priced mills find 
the best sale. A new type of mill, with 
stone grinding device, manufactured in 
France, has recently been introduced and 
is reported to have had a good sale. 
There are five companies marketing mills 
in Tunisia, and all of them have repre- 
sentatives in Tunis, these representatives 
being either local dealers or French 
houses having branches in Tunis and 
other parts of the country. Three of 
these companies are English and two are 
French. The French mills have a slight 
advantage over the English, due to the 
fact that mills are granted free entry 
when of French or Algerian origin. 
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Travelling eastward a woman and six 
children occupy a section in the Pullman. 
The little boy of eight years, or there- 
abouts, is in great trouble because of his 
belt—a patent thing which does not re- 
lease as it should. Each time that he has 
attempted to adjust thé belt it has become 
tighter until his poor tummy above amd 
below the equatorial leather resembles a 
meal-bag tied with a rope. A conference 
is called with the porter; the boy is 
gasping by this time and his face has be- 
come very red indeed. The porter 
scratches his head and attempts to loosen 
the belt. He succeeds in making it tight- 
er. Finally a drummer, who says that he 
has a little man like that of his own at 
home, cuts the belt in twain with a knife 
and the boy’s mother makes a temporary 
arrangement of safety-pins. 

” - 


I went to New York for my vacation 
intending to give an imitation of a fall 
buyer, but after knocking around for a 
day or so I settled in a comfortable chair 
in the Harvard Club and read Barrie 
instead. In the year I had been away 
from New York many changes had taken 
place and noticeable among the changes 
was the improvement of traffic regula- 
tions and the disciplining of crowds. A 
friend of mine who motors into New 
York from a suburb was stopped by 
policemen three times while he was on 
his way to the city the other evening. 
He was stopped twice and given a card 
because his lights were too bright, and 
once to have his brakes inspected. On 
one-way cross streets the motorist dis- 
plays a patience which might be imitat- 
ed to advantage in communities under 
the impression that a two-minute wait 
is an imposition. Parenthetically New 
York is one of the few places in America 
where pedestrians’ rights are observed. 

I noticed, particularly on Fifth Ave- 
nue, a general housecleaning by sand- 
blast which in at least one case seemed 
misplaced. A church on lower Fifth 
Avenue, built of sandstone and mellowed 
to a much darker tone with years, was 
undergoing the cleaning with some rather 
surprising results. Where the blast had 
passed over the stone the effect was a 
mottled, leprous surface, the hidiousness 
of which should have been seen to be be- 
lieved. 

Seats in the thirteenth row for the 
opening of the “Greenwich Village Fol- 
lies” were selling at twenty and twenty- 
five dollars a throw and we chose instead 
the “Music Box Revue” which has been 
running for almost a year. The apart- 
ment hunting skit in which William Col- 
lier figures as the janitor has lost much 
of its initial zest by the increase of va- 
cant apartments in New York at the 
present time. From Washington Square 
to Fifty-ninth Street, and for all I know 
in other districts as well, the “For Rent” 
signs are much in evidence. 1 understand 
one reason for the increase in available 
apartments is the growing popularity of 
the suburbs. 

Regarding the drayma, one or two 
amusing incidents occurred on opening 
nights of promising failures. At a piece 
called “Wild Oats Lane” an actor pulled 
some lines towards the end of the play 
about “starting life afresh in the great 
open spaces” (referring to the West), 
and the hard boiled audience roared with 
laughter. At another opening, where the 
play was so bad that the audience made 
for the exits, some one shouted “save the 
women and children first!” 

* * 


The New York Public Library, unlike 
many public libraries, specializes in books 
rather than paintings, and even its im- 
pressive building is, I believe, considered 
a secondary thing. As some one once 
said in connection with libraries in gen- 
eral, “bricks have not been considered 
literature since Babylon.” Having wan- 
dered to the wrong floor in searching for 
a certain card index I asked a uniformed 
attendant my way. He not only directed 
me but offered to consult the index him- 
self (it was two floors above), for my 


benefit. I had no intention of accepting 

his offer and he probably knew I had no 

intention of accepting it, yet innate 

metropolitan courtesy is in itself the sort 

of thing that keeps alive a faith in one’s 

fellow man and incidentally in oneself. 
” 7 


On Fifty-eighth near Madison the 
street had been torn up and a gang of 
Italian laborers was reclining upon sew- 
er pipes and partaking of its noonday 
meal. The Italian laborer at home usual- 
ly subsists upon bread and cheese but 
the Tokay grapes, the attractive salads 
and the sandwiches of what appeared 
to be a sort of ravioli, all included in 
the ordinary fare of Antonio in America, 
had the ultimate effect of driving me to 
an Italian restaurant in the evening. I 
did not dine as well as the gang dallying 
over the sewer pipes but the dining room 
at Mori’s, on Bleeker Street near West 
Broadway, remains an architectural de- 
light. In spite of the noise and the 
music (the lusty orchestra plays Sousa 
marches), and in spite of the inevitable 
waiter’s thumb, Mori’s is an oasis of 
repose. The proportions of the large 
room are perfect—its decoration all 
that could be desired. It is amber 
lighted with all the skill of a Belasco 
production. Modern Italian art is a 
terrific thing but this room I believe was 
done by a rather distinguished American 
with a vision of the Renaissance. One 
catches a glimpse of what appears to be 
court beyond. It is an illusion, there 
is no court beyond, but its light shining 
dimly above a wrought iron support is 
suggestive of all the romance from Boc- 
caccio to D’Annunzio and return. 

* * 


All of which is the voice of the fall 
buyer rather than the Barrie admirer. 
“Courage,” Barrie’s St. Andrew’s Univer- 
sity address, has been published in pam- 
phlet form. “I remember,” he writes, “the 
strange Alpine story of the youth who 
fell down a glacier and was lost, and of 
how a scientific companion, one of sev- 
eral who accompanied him, all young, 
computed that the body would again ap- 
pear at a certain date and place many 
years afterwards. When that time came 
round ‘some of the survivors returned to 
the glacier to see if the prediction would 
be fulfilled; all old men now; and the 
body reappeared as young as the day it 
had left them.” 

Now whether Barrie “remembers” the 
story or has made it up entirely from 
whole cloth it is significant of his trend 
of mind for the past fifteen years,—the 
clinging to youth which in the outstand- 


. ing biological feature of “Peter Pan” 


developed into that impressive psychical 
play of a season ago “Mary Rose.” Physi- 
cally, as well as mentally, Mary Rose dis- 
appears into another dimension and re- 
turns many years later at the same age 
as of her disappearance. Finally at death 
her spirit remains in the house in which 
she has lived, until her son, finding her 
thus, accomplishes its release and the tired 
soul of Mary Rose disappears forever 
into the stars. You have in “Peter Pan” 
the background of night and its mystery, 
the wonder and the friendliness of stars 
loved by children from their pillows on 
summer nights; but no one can altogether 
cling to that elusive psychology of child- 
hood and Barrie’s sense of the beyond in 
“Mary Rose” is one of immensity and 
boundless freedom; stars that are seen 
above the snowy crest of the Matter- 
horn. 

That tragedy of love, the final parting, 
is said to be handled by Barrie in a 
“whimsical” fashion, and yet I find very 
little that is whimsical in his treatment 
of what is to most people an abiding 
shadow of grief. “There must always be 
a last time I suppose for everything,” 
Mary Rose says to her husband. “There 
must be a last time I must see you. But 
don’t you think the saddest thing is that 
we seldom know when the last time has 
come? We could make so much of it.” 


Randolph Edgar. 
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GENERAL TRADE NOTES 





Reports From All Sections of the United States Indicate an Improved 
Trade and Good Outlook 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Ray Brown is now operating the Wil- 
liamstown (Pa.) Bakery, formerly op- 
erated by Arthur Moyer. 

Harry Shackleton has sold his bakery, 
802 Center Street, Bethlehem, to C. R. 
Hersh. 

Nicholas Stahl is making extensive im- 
provements to his bakery at 6 North 
Charlotte Street, Pottstown. 

The foundation is completed and brick 
work started on the three-story bakery 
of the Premier Baking Co., New Ken- 
sington. The building is 80x100, with 
basement. The firm also operates the 
Fayette Baking Co., Connellsville. John 
Bull is president of the company, C. T. 
Kepner vice president, W. A. Sepp sec- 
retary, C. D. Cooley treasurer, and Er- 
nest Schreck manager. 

I. H. Glass, Washington, will erect a 
modern bakery. 

Charles Spaninger, Dublin, is enlarging 
his bakery and adding new equipment. 

The partnership existing between J. A. 
Oakman and D. N. De Remer, bakers, 
Bellwood, has been dissolved. The busi- 
ness will be continued by Mr. De Remer 
at 512 Main Street. 

The East Side bakery, Warren, has 
been sold to J. P. Raisor. 

G. S. Engle, president Hazelton (Pa.) 
Baking Co., has acquired the property of 
the Hehr bakery, Shamokin. The pur- 
chase price was $200,000. 

Kastovsky & Son, bakers, Palmerton, 
are building a large addition to their 
plant. 

Victor Fluck, Hellertown, has added 
another steam bread oven. 

The new plant of the Leopold bakery, 
Johnstown, is in operation. 

William Seaman, Hamburg, has his new 
modern bakery in operation. 

A steam oven has been installed in the 
bakery of Charles Kutz, at Kutztown. 

The American Stores Co., Philadelphia, 
has completed the addition to its bakery 
on Allegheny Avenue. 

The John Anmiller bakery building at 
27 East Third Street, Lewisburg, is com- 
pleted and in operation. 

The two-story brick addition, 85x45, to 
the Lewis bakery, Zelienople, has been 
completed. 

The Rose bakery, 905-907 North Third 
Street, Philadelphia, is rushing work on 
its new two-oven plant. 

Gustave Fanslua has opened a bakery 
at 635 North Fifty-sixth Street, Phila- 
delphia. 

The plant of the American Cone & 
Pretzel Co., Philadelphia, destroyed by 
fire, will be rebuilt at once on a larger 
scale. 

The Hoffman bakery, Harrisburg, was 
burned, entailing a loss of $18,000. Build- 
ing operations on a new plant will start 
about Oct. 1. 

Joseph Merskey, West Brownsville, has 
completed a new bakery building. 

The Yankee System of Bakeries, Mc- 
Keesport, has gone out of business. 

D. T. Chessrown, Monongahela City, 
who has been engaged in the bakery and 
grocery business for 40 years, has sold to 
Charles Bondascha, of Farrell. 

Plans are being prepared for the erec- 
tion of a modern bakery on the site of 
the West Brownsville (Pa.) Baking Co., 
recently destroyed by fire. 

The Benjamin Nicholson Co. has ac- 
quired the Krampe bakery, Connellsville. 

J. W. Conard, operating the Sanitary 
bakery, Uniontown, is building a sub- 
stantial addition of steel and concrete. 

C. Keim has engaged in the baking 
business at 428 North Third Street, Co- 
lumbia. 

Letterman Brothers, Lewistown, are 
making extensive improvements to their 
bakery. 

The Klein & Thompson Bakeries Co. 
has opened at 449 Schoonmaker Avenue, 
Monessen. 

The Wellbrock bakery, Carbondale, is 
installing two additional steam bread 
ovens. 

All future meetings of the Central 
Pennsylvania Bakers’ Association will be 


held at Sunbury, on account of its cen- 
tral location. 

The L. Valdiseri bakery, Belle Vernon, 
is completed and in operation. 


OHIO 


The bakery of C. W. Stone, Dresden, 
will be enlarged and new machinery in- 
stalled. 

The Bordman bakery has been opened 
at 128 East Third Street, Greenville. 

I. Sirbu has opened a bakery at 132 
South Watt Street, Youngstown. 

Emil Hoffman, Shelby, has sold his 
bakery to Roy Dickson. 

Joseph Scheid has opened a bakery at 
505 West Market Street, Sandusky. 

The Joseph Pesek bakery, with head- 
quarters at 8801 Quincy Avenue, has 
opened a branch at Wade and Park av- 
enues, Cleveland. 

Palmer’s bakery is a new concern at 
East One Hundred and Fifth Street and 
Euclid Avenue, Cleveland. 

William Reiker has succeeded Joseph 
Seitzen in the baking business at 7517 
Detroit Avenue, Cleveland. 

The National Biscuit Co., Cincinnati, 
is erecting a brick and concrete ware- 
house, 125x140, to cost $40,000. 

A. F. Lutz, superintendent Fisher 
Bros.’ bread bakery, Cleveland, has been 
in New York and other eastern cities in- 
specting wholesale bakeries. 








INDIANA 


Coy Mobley has opened a bakery at 
Charlestown. 

F. Preuss, 903 Vincennes Street, New 
Albany, has a new shop. 

J. W. McKinney, Marengo, has sold 
his bakery to C. K. Stewart. 

Denze Mullins has succeeded Christian 
Buller in the bakery business at Fair- 
mont. 

E. O. Johnson has succeeded Clifford 
Ricks in the baking business at Knights- 
town. Mr. Johnson also has a bakery at 
33 North Wallace Street, Indianapolis. 

Vance Hill is the owner of the bakery 
at Crothersville, formerly operated by 
F. B. Linksins. 

F. M. Beaty, Hartford City, has seid 
his bakery to Leon Le Clerq and F. M. 
Duffy. 

C. M. Finney, formerly of Indianap- 
olis, where he operated a chain of bak- 
eries, has acquired the bakery of Roy 
Johnson, Logansport, which has approxi- 
mately 200,000 square feet of floor space 
and represents an investment of $75,000. 

The bakery of E. G. Hopkins, Hagers- 
town, was damaged by fire to the extent 
of several thousand dollars. 

Andrew Diehlman, of Bryan, Ohio, has 
opened a bakery at Butler. 

Small retail bakers of Indianapolis are 
in favor of having a law passed making 
it an offense, and carrying some penalty, 
for persons to sell goods at a loss. A 
bread war has been started by some of 
the chain grocery stores. The Standard 
Grocery Co. and the Childs stores have 
been selling a 1-lb loaf of bread at 5c. 
Bakeries operating on the house-to-house 
delivery system are selling the same loaf 
at 6c, and this forces the neighborhood 
baker to sell at 6c, which is causing him 
a loss. The chain stores have their own 
bakeries. 





MICHIGAN 


The Home Trade. bakery has _ been 
opened at 1011 Columbus Avenue, Bay 
City, by S. Rosen. 

A. L. Welban has purchased the Conkey 
bakery, on Pipestone Street, Benton 
Harbor. 

A. Nieuwkopp has opened a bakery at 
Manton, in the Bailey Building. 

J. M. Smolenski has bought the bakery 
of Stanley Krynicki, 5401 Procter Street, 
Detroit. 

The Original Warsaw bakery has been 
opened at 2492 Hastings Street, Detroit. 

J. O. Brinck, formerly connected with 
the Brinck Baking Co., Kalamazoo, has 
started in the baking business for himself. 

D. W. Waghorne has bought the two 
Century bakeries at Lansing, located on 


West Ottawa and South Washington 
streets. 

George Tousiguant has acquired the 
bakery of A. J. Matte, Hancock. 

W. L. Stock, operating a bakery on 
Grand River Avenue, Detroit, has sold 
his bakery on Joy Road, that city, to 
Walter Falconer, formerly in the baking 
business at Dearborn. 

J. Rabinowitz has acquired the Metro- 
politan bakery, 6448 Grandy Avenue, De- 
troit. 

S. L. Smith, Marine City, has added 
another oven. 

A. Miller has moved into his new bak- 
ery at 7629 Gratiot Avenue, Detroit. A 
complete automatic outfit of machinery 
and steam ovens is used. 

H. Fine, Pontiac, has sold his baking 
business to the Millen Baking Co. 

Montgomery Bros., bakers, Lansing, 
have opened a branch at 8532 North 
Twelfth Street, Detroit. 

Adolph Schneider, operating the Indian 
Village bakery, Detroit, is installing ad- 
ditional machinery. 

H. D. Earle, Mayville, has moved into 
his new bakery. 

C. H. Helmsmeier, Redford, is building 
a bakery. 

Henry Wagner, the well-known baker 
of Detroit, is travelling in Europe, ac- 
companied by his wife. 





NEW ENGLAND STATES 


Boris and Harry Wittenberg have sold 
their bakery at 41 River Street, Danbury, 
Conn., to Solomon Schiff and G. M. Jurist, 
of Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Joseph Freeman has sold his bakery on 
Church Street, Naugatuck, Conn., to Fred 
Williams. 

A. W. Maddox is building a bakery 
at Melbourne, Conn. 

The Thistle bakery has been opened at 
53 Main Street, Norwalk, Conn. 

E. C. Hahn is enlarging his bakery at 
1270 State Street, New Haven, Conn. 

The Clinton (Mass.) Baking Co. has 
begun business at Coolidge Place and 
Church Street. Machinery and equipment 
are of the latest type. 

Samuel Myers is having extensive al- 
terations made to his bakery at DeWitt 
and Putnam streets, New Haven, Conn. 

New bakeries: L. N. Root, 125 Church 
Street, New Haven, Conn; Yankee Maid 
bakery, Wall and Commerce streets, Nor- 
walk, Conn; A. Barberi, Main Street, 
Windsor Locks, Conn. 

The Mohican Co. will move its business 
from 367 Main Street, New Britain, 
Conn., to 391-401 Main. Alterations and 
additions costing about $50,000 are being 
made to the new premises. 

F. A. Haddad, 427 Howe Street, Shel- 
ton, Conn., has sold his bakery to D. L. 
Teevan. 

Schiff & Jurist have succeeded Borris 
& Wittenberg, 46 River Street, Danbury, 
Conn. 

W. J. Lapieree has succeeded Oliver 
Raymond in the bakery business at Tur- 
ners Falls, Mass. 

The Shea bakery has been moved to 
larger quarters on Fourth Street, Tur- 
ners Falls, Mass. 

The Hammond bakery, Park Street, 
North Adams, Mass., has installed con- 
siderable new equipment. 

Foundation work has been completed 
for a substantial addition to the bakery 
on Shawmut Street, Boston, owned by 
the Ginter Co., 369 Congress Street. It 
will be of re-enforced concrete, four 
stories high, 40x40. 

The Labor League Co-operative bak- 
ery has been started at New Bedford, 
Mass., with headquarters at 487 South 
Water Street. 





SOUTHERN STATES 


W. A. Day and W. A. Barrier have 
bought the City bakery, Frederick, Okla., 
from J. L. McClung. 

L. M. Flako has acquired the bakery 
of Raymond Copzey, Ozark, Ark. 

The Home bakery has been opened at 
Magnolia, Ark. 

The Tampa (Fla.) Bakers’ Association 
has been organized with L. Sponsler as 
president, C. A. Worthingstun vice presi- 
dent, E. B. Lewis, Jr., secretary, and A. 
B. Fletcher treasurer. Directors: M. E. 
Lash, J. .M. Coombs, H. C. Joyce and 
W. M. Grentzenburg. 

Frank C. Luce, formerly connected 
with the sales force of the Russell-Miller 
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Milling Co., is now representing the Ca- 
nadian Mill & Elevator Co., of El Reno 
Okla., in southeastern. territory. ; 

The Snowflake bakery has been opened 
at 721 Dodds Avenue, Chattanooga, 
Tenn., by Samuel McMillan. 

The Erskine Bakery Co., Chattanooga, 
Tenn., has installed two Hubbard ovens, 
and added several bakers and girls jn 
the wrapping room. 

Leib’s bakery, Chattanooga, Tenn., has 
enlarged by adding an adjoining room. 

Cameron & Barr, bakers, Chattanooga, 
Tenn, have been making improvements 
in their shop, and the building has been 
repainted. 

The Tortorich interests are opening a 
bakery at 427 Camp Street, New Or- 
leans, which makes the fourth store op- 
erated by that concern. Two ovens have 
been installed, and a complete outfit of 
machinery for the making of bread, 
cakes and pastry. 

A. R. Vories, general manager General 
Baking Co., New Orleans, is home from 
an extended northern trip. 

C. W. Lovie has bought the Strickland 
delicatessen shop, 606 Grand Central Ay- 
enue, Tampa, Fla., and will add a bakery, 

The Buffalo Avenue bakery, Shirley & 
Richardson, owners, Tampa, Fla., recent- 
ly destroyed by fire, has been rebuilt. 

The Swann bakery, Mason & Huntley, 
proprietors, 1013 Swann Avenue, 'l'ampa, 
Fla., has been closed. Mr. Mason has re- 
turned to his former home, Little Falls, 
N. Y., while Mr. Huntley is studying law. 

The City bakery, Belton, Texas, has 
been bought by L. L. Harrell. 

The Brown Cracker & Candy Co., Dal- 
te Texas, suffered a loss of $50,000 by 

re. 

The Hamlet (N. C.) Steam Bakery has 
added a divider and rounder-up. 

Joseph Morat, Memphis, Tenn., has 
added a dough mixer. 

Herman Bruthle, Memphis, Tenn., has 
added a molder and improved the in- 
terior of his bakery. 

McQueen Morrison, baker, Ensley, Ala., 
has installed a loaf molder. 

Roy Snipes, Electra, Texas, has sold 
his bakery to the Electra Baking Co. and 
gone to Abilene, Texas, where he opened 
a larger shop. 

The Collin Street bakery, Corsicana, 
Texas, has added an automatic proofer 
furnished by the American Bakers Ma- 
chinery Co., of St. Louis. 

The Lu-Ethel bakery, Charlestown, W. 
Va., has been opened, with $25,000 capital 
stock, by J. P. Brown and Gale and Mae 
Bullman. 

The Electric Baking Co. has been 
formed at Bluefield, W. Va., by W. R. 
Yokey, J. M. Durnhan and A. M. Webb. 

Cayce & Rhodes have opened a bakery 
at Martin, Tenn., and installed a portable 
oven. 

E. W. Jungerman, Columbia, Tenn., 
has his bakery improvements completed 
and his bakery is again in operation. 

W. P. Ramsdell is erecting a bakery 
at Lakeland, Fla. 

John Seybold, baker, Miami, Fla., has 
returned from a month’s vacation in Min- 
nesota. 

C. P. Majewsky has his new bakery 
in operation at Flamingo, Fla. It is 
equipped with everything modern in bak- 
ing machinery. ‘ 

Extensive improvements are . being 
made to the Benson bakery, Athens, Ga. 

The Dixie Cake Co. has been formed 
at Spartanburg, S. C., by A. Geilfuss 
and William Attaway. 

The plant of the Rock Hill (S. C.) 
Steam Bakery, recently damaged by fire, 
is to be rebuilt on a larger scale. ' 

H. O. Miller, Charlotte, N. C., presi- 
dent of the Carolina Baking Co., has re- 
turned from a two months’ trip to the 
Pacific Coast. : 

C. W. Lovie has engaged in the French 
and Danish pastry business at Tampa, 
Fla. 

W. L. Whittaker has opened a bakery 
at Palatka, Fla. 

An Electrik-Maid bakery has been 
opened at Bamberg, S. C. 7 

The bakery of J. L. Bennet, Rock Hill, 
S. C., recently damaged by fire to the 
extent of $10,000, is being rebuilt. 

Fire damaged the City bakery, Verno": 
Texas. ; 

A cake mixer has been added to the 
bakery of P. E. Pliskal, Cuero, Texas. 

On Oct. 1, the McGough Baking Co. 
Birmingham, Ala., will put its new plant 
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ation. It is complete and sani- 


into oper ery respect, the building costing 


tary in ev 
oe ene Hubig Pie Co. has opened 
a bakery at Fifth Avenue and Twentieth 
Street, Birmingham, Ala. 





KENTUCKY 
South Package Specialty Co., Lou- 
will, has changed its name to the Gold 
Bond Baking Co. The principals are 
p. A. Zapp, John Manley, H. E. Best and 
Stanley Newhall. 

J. H. Richter has opened a bakery at 
Twenty-sixth and Chestnut streets, Louis- 
“Tate Peegs, Eighteenth and Cedar 
streets, Louisville, is remodeling his retail 
bakery store, by putting in a new front 
with large display windows and renovat- 
i interior. 
eee convention of the Kentucky 
Bakers’ Association will be held at New- 
port, Oct. 17-18, with headquarters at the 
Hohmeister Hotel. The convention will 
come during the Latonia racing season 
and trips to the track will constitute one 
of the big entertainment features. Speak- 
ers well known to the baking industry 
will be secured to discuss various features 
of the business. The Louisville Bakers’ 
Booster Club is planning an entertain- 
ment for the night before the convention 
and one on opening night. 

J. L. Teekin has opened a bakery at 
Tenth and Walnut streets, Louisville. 

The New York Baking Co., Louisville, 
has added a number of auto trucks. 

W. A. Reardon has opened a bakery 
at Twenty-sixth and Portland avenues, 


Louisville. 





CONTRACTOR’S NEGLIGENCE 

Owners of bakery shops are favorably 
affected by the decision of the Massachu- 
setts supreme judicial court in the late 
case of Pickett vs. Waldorf, Inc., 136 
N.E. 64, concerning the liability of the 
proprietor of a business establishment for 
injury inflicted upon a_ pedestrian 
through negligence. The case arose on 
injury resulting from plaintiffs slipping 
on a sidewalk in front of defendant’s 
place of business at a point where a win- 
dow cleaning company’s employee had 
negligently permitted water to accumu- 
late and freeze; but the same principles 
apply where other work is done by an in- 
dependent contractor, as where a plumber 
makes a sewer connection, or a building 
contractor undertakes repairs, etc. The 
court says: 

“The governing principle of law is well 
settled. The owner or occupant of a 
building who has used due care in select- 
ing and agreeing with an independent 
contractor to do lawful work is not re- 
sponsible to third persons for the negli- 
gence of such contractor or his servants 
in the performance of the contract, unless 
the nature of the work is such that a 
nuisance will be created or wrongful con- 
Sequences be brought to pass unless 
guarded against. . . . The reason for 
this rule is that liability ig sought to be 
fastened upon the defendant for negli- 
gence. 

“Negligence is the performance or the 
omission of some act in violation of legal 
duty. The defendant did not by 
itself or its servants or agents do the 
act of which the plaintiff complains. 
There was no negligence on the part of 
the defendant in making a contract with 
the City Window Cleaning Co. to wash 
its windows regularly. The defendant 
had no power to enjoin or restrain the 
methods to be used in executing the con- 
tract. The contract was such that, if 
carefully and properly performed, no 
harm would result to anybody. It was 
not a natural consequence of cleaning 
windows that there should be ice on the 
adjacent sidewalk. The negligence which 
caused the plaintiff's injury was a mere 
detail of the work not contemplated by 
rational parties as an incident of the 
contract. The facts do not warrant the 
finding of negligence on the part of the 
defendant.” 


A. L. H. Srreer. 





a Bahian cacao crop. is estimated at 

421000 bags, compared with half that 

— last year, while the sugar crop 

bony op to reach the record produc- 

cof of 1,000,000 bags (one bag of cacao, 
ee, or sugar equals 132 Ibs). 
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TWICE EIGHT TO A LADY 

Flowers fade, ma’am? Thank the Lord! 

Boutonniéres that last forever 
Leave us gentlemen quite bored— 

Your corsages, if they should never 
Lose their waxen freshness, they, 

Lacking beauty, would not aid, ma’am, 
Winning one who loves the way 

Flowers fade, ma’am. 


Beauty follows? Thank your stars! 

What if dames grown old and witty 
Bore no sign of Age’s scars! 

Think we'd chase the merely pretty? 
Think I’d sit here being bored 

Were not old cheeks sunken hollows? 
No, my lady, thank your Lord 

Beauty follows! 

—J. A. Abbott, in Harvard Advocate. 

* * 

“When I was your age I had no thought 
of taking a wife.” 

“But I don’t want to take a wife; I 
want one of my own.” —Life. 
* 

Defending Counsel: “Think, gentlemen 
of the jury, my client is so deaf that he 
only hears the voice of conscience with 
difficulty.” —Korsaren (Christiania). 

* _ 

Professor (in an engineering class) : 
“What’s a dry dock?” 

Student: “A physician who won’t give 
out prescriptions.” 

—Dry Goods Economist. 


* * 


Newsboy (on railroad car, to gentle- 
man occupant): “Buy Edgar Guest’s lat- 
est work, sir?” 

Gentleman: “No! I am Edgar Guest 
himself.” 

Newsboy: “Well, buy ‘Man in Lower 
Ten.” You ain’t Mary Roberts Rinehart, 
are you?” —Writer’s Monthly. 


* * 


A contemporary reminds us that there 
are two mentally deranged men in Russia 
who think they are Trotzky. It is quite 
possible that one of them is right. 

—Humorist (London). 
+ * 

“Do Englishmen understand American 
slang?” 

“Some of them do. Why?” 

“My daughter is to be married in Lon- 
don, and the earl has cabled me to come 
across.” —Boston Transcript. 

* * 


William, the sixth grade son of Mr. 
and Mrs. James R. Smith, passed up 
school one alluring winter afternoon, and 
in order to avoid any unpleasantness that 
might naturally arise from the situation, 
wrote out his own note to his teacher the 
following day: 

“Please excuse William because of ill- 
ness. 

(Signed) Mrs. J. P. Smith.” 

The note was correctly written and 
extremely well done, and “got by” splen- 
didly until the teacher happened to meet 
Mrs. Smith several days later. During 
the conversation, son William’s “game” 
was uncovered, and that night he was 
third degreed by the family. 

“But why in the world, William, did 
you sign the note ‘Mrs. J. P. Smith’? 
Don’t you know our initials are J. R. 
Smith?” asked the father. 

“Sure, I know that, father, but do you 
think I wanted to be caught for forgery?” 

—Indianapolis News. 
* * 

“Major, is that good stuff?” 

“It’s poison, sir.” 

“Then why are you drinking it?” 

“Strictly as a sporting proposition. 
The law may interfere with my personal 
habits to some extent, but my life is my 
own.” —Birmingham 4A ge-Herald. 


Special Notices 





The rate for advertisements in this de- 
partment is 20 cents per line (seven words 
to the line); minimum charge, $1. 

For the benefit of those out of a position, 
advertisements of Situations Wanted will be 
accepted at one half the above rate, 10 cents 
per line (seven words to the line); minimum 
charge, 50 cents, 

“Display” advertisements will not be in- 
serted at the line rate, but will be charged 
for at the rate of $4 per column inch. 

Only advertisements entitled to Special 
Notice classification will be accepted for 
publication herein. 

Advertisements under this heading are 
transient and the advertiser’s responsibility 
is not necessarily vouched for by The North- 
western Miller. 


Copy for advertisements in this depart” 


ment must reach us by Saturday to appear 
in the issue of the following Wednesday. 
Cash should accompany all orders, 








HELP WANTED 








WANTED—COMPETENT CHEMIST FOR 
1,200-bb] hard wheat mill; state qualifica- 
tions and references. Address 894, care 
Northwestern Miller, Kansas City, Mo. 





A BUFFALO MILL MANUFACTURING 
strictly quality flour is desirous of securing 
high class salesmen to cover New York 
state and Pennsylvania territory. Address 
J. A. Walter Milling Co., Inc., Buffalo, N. Y. 





FLOUR SALESMAN WANTED 


Minnesota mill manufacturing strict- 
ly quality flour is desirous of secur- 
ing high class salesman to cover 
New York state territory; only man 
of excellent experience and able to 
produce volume need apply; give full 
references in first letter. Address 
808, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis, 





OLD ESTABLISHED SPRING WHEAT 
mill needs services of energetic, hustling 
flour salesman acquainted with family and 
baking trade in Iowa or Wisconsin or both; 
only one who can produce results wanted. 
Address 875, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 





SALESMAN WANTED 
Salesman of proved ability wanted 
to cover northeastern Indiana and a 
part of western Ohio, calling on bak- 
ers and carload buyers. Give full 
information and state salary required 


in first letter. Address 893, care 
Northwestern Miller, Kansas City, 
Mo. 





WANTED—HIGH CLASS SALESMAN FOR 
eastern Pennsylvania who is at present 
working this territory and acquainted; best 
Minnesota spring wheat proposition and 
good established trade; also branch house 
stocks. Address 880, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 





NEBRASKA MILL MANUFACTURING A 
strictly quality flour is desirous of securing 
services of high class flour salesman for 
eastern Iowa, central and northern Illinois; 
only man of excellent experience with car- 
load baker and mixed car trade need ap- 
ply; this is excellent opportunity for flour 
salesman ambitious to succeed; all replies 
treated as strictly confidential. Address 
860, care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis, 
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AS HEAD MILLER OR SUPERINTENDENT 
—I18 years’ experience in large and small 
mills with both hard and soft wheat; am 
married and desire steady position; west- 
ern mill of 400 bbls or over preferred; can 
come on short notice. Address 863, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





FLOUR AND FEED SALESMAN WITH 14 
years’ experience will be open for position 
Oct, 1 to travel in Wisconsin; I have a 
large acquaintance in this territory and 
can produce a good volume of business; 
will travel with own car and can furnish 
best of references. Address 871, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





BY YOUNG KANSAS MILLER WITH LIFE- 
time experience grinding both hard and 
soft wheat; am married, with small family, 
and want a steady position; prefer Kansas, 
but will accept any reasonable offer; at 
present have charge of a 600-bbl mill; have 
been with this company four years. Ad- 
dress 866, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis. 





AS SALESMAN—EIGHT YEARS’ ROAD 
experience, three years representing flour 
mills; have covered Indiana, Illinois, Michi- 
gan, part of Missouri, Iowa and Nebraska; 
at present. with one of the largest mills in 
United States; good reasons for making 
change; have no objection to any state that 
is partly established; prefer eastern ter- 
ritory; can furnish reference. Address 876, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 








MILLS FOR SALE AND TO LEASE 








FOR SALE—200-BBL CEMENT BLOCK 
flour mill, with elevator in connection, fully 
equipped with modern machinery, splendid 
water supply, situated in first class spring 
wheat district; 50,000 bus wheat gristed 
last season locally for farmers. Address 
Radisson Milling Co., Ltd., Radisson, Sask. 





MILL FOR SALE 


Combined flour mill and elevator fully 
equipped with modern machinery, situ- 
ated in the city of Regina, capacity of 
150 bbls per day, access to all rail- 
ways. Will sell on reasonable terms. 
For further particulars apply Box 74, 
Regina, Sask. 





FOR SALE OR LEASE—50-BBL FLOUR 
and feed mill located at New Ulm, Minn., 
in good southern Minnesota farming coun- 
try; water power and steam plant; 11% 
acres of land and three residences included 
in mill property; will sell all or part. 
Address 881, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 


CEREAL MILL FOR SALE—COMPLETE 
75-bbl 2-unit barley mill, fully equipped 
for the manufacture of Cream of Barley, 
Commercial Barley Flour and Infant Bar- 
ley Flour; excellent freight facilities, am- 
ple electric power connections, good will, 
trade names, patents, formulas, etc., of a 
going and established business; immediate 
sale essential. Apply promptly to William 
J. Lewis, receiver, 630 First National-Soo 
Line Building, Minneapolis. 











MILL MACHINERY FOR SALE 








MACHINERY FOR SALE—ONE UNION 
Special bag sewing machine with low type 
conveyor, belt direct connected to 220- 
volt, 3-phase 60-cycle motor; this ma- 
chine in use less than one month; prac- 
tically new. United States Graphite Co., 
Saginaw, Mich. 





LARGE MINNESOTA MILL MANUFAC- 
turing spring wheat and rye flours would 
like to communicate with first class, reli- 
able representative for the city of Phila- 
delphia, one who knows who the good 
buyers are and how to steer clear of the 
buyers of well known Philadelphia repudi- 
ator class; good and permanent opportu- 
nity for right party; give full business and 
personal history in first letter. Address 
857, care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 











MISCELLANEOUS 








WILL TRADE FOR GRAIN ELEVATOR 200 
acres improved farm in the Red River 
valley, North Dakota. Address “Farmer,” 
1122 Flour Exchange, Minneapolis. 


FOR SALE—ONE NEW TYPE INTERNA- 


tional gas engine, 10 h-p, used less than 
two weeks, just as good as new, $290, f.0.b. 








cars. Lakeville Creamery Co., Lakeville, 
SITUATIONS WANTED am. 
AS SALESMAN TO REPRESENT A MILL 
in Iowa, including Rock Island and Moline, D 3 
Ill, making both soft and hard wheat 
flour. Address W. H. W., 2110 Brady St, On t e ay. 


Davenport, Iowa. 





AVAILABLE—A SALES MANAGER WITH 
successful record with spring wheat mills; 
can furnish best of references; employed 
but interested in larger opportunity. Ad- 
dress 869, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis. 





BY YOUNG LADY, WHO HAS HAD SEV- 
erdl years’ experience in flour mill office; 
thoroughly familiar with flour sales and 
grain work; excellent knowledge of mill- 
ing in transit, rates and claims; good ref- 
erences. Address 892, care Northwestern 
Miller, Kansas City, Mo. 





ATTENTION MILL MANAGERS—MIDDLE- 
aged married man contemplating a change 
would like to get in touch with some good 
milling company seeking the services: of 
first class superintendent or head miller; 
I have had 18 years’ experience in the 
milling of hard and soft wheats, also corn 
products; now superintending 1,200-bbl 
flour mill and 4,000-bu meal plant; will 
gladly forward names of past and present 
employers as reference. Address 854, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


SPACE IN 


The 
Anniversary Number 
of 
The Northwestern Miller 
should be reserved now 
although it will not be 
published until next year, 
because it takes time to 
produce an edition of this 
character and details 
should be arranged in ad- 

vance. 
Rates on application. 
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WB COLLECT RAILROAD CLAIMS 
covering loss or damage to grain, e e 
flour and mill products. Do not 
overlook delay, shortage, decline in 
market and deterioration claims. 
We have an extensive organization z 
for handling these matters. Refer- 
ences: any Minneapolis bank or The MINNEAPOLIS 
ler, W - : 
Northwestern Miller. e are mem Established 1879 


bers of the Grain Dealers’ National 
Association and the Traffic Club of 


Minneapolis, Largest Western Manufacturers of 


This service is furnished on a per- 
centage basis; no collection—no pay. : KA’ { ‘ j ER 


THE SECURITY ADJUSTMENT 


COMPANY, 
1132-1156 Builders Exchange Bidg., B EK | ] 4 ING 


Minneapolis, Minn. 

















Self-Rising Flour 
best made with E W OZ 


VICTOR KILLS MOTHS HE STENOGRAPHERS of this bank 


This method assures 


Phosphate control of all insect | write more than 10,000 letters a month. If one 


ee = and man were to dictate the correspondence sent out in a 
single day by The Northwestern, 40 hours would be 


Victor Chemical Works WEEVAL required to complete the task. 


New York CHICAGO St. Louis 
Nashville a oe wcel To more efficiently produce this great volume of corre- 
ady abr ey ars spondence, our 21 stenographers are centralized in one 


to fumigate interiors ? = 
or to treat grain. department. Here, in addition to the letters trans- 


Grain Full particulars if you write acting much of the bank’s business, are typed many 


Cl eaners 5 oy A ay ree records and reports. 


Richmond Mfg. Co. How Tot Baot The work of every one of The Northwestern’s 25 de- 
N.Y, lh partments is carefully planned—our customers reap the 
benefit in exceptional banking service. 

















YOUR COLLECTIONS 
IN THE TWIN CITIES The Northwestern National Bank 


demand attention Minneapolis, Minnesota 
that is Prompt and Accurate 


You will appreciate the service which 
we give to this class of business. 


First National Bank YOU CAN t 
Capital and Surplus $10,000,000 BE SURE Announcemen 


MINNEAPOLIS 

of the safety of your money if E SPECIALIZE 
it is invested in our Municipal, in obtaining ar- 
Government, Corporation and tistic portraiture in the 
Farm Land Bonds, because we home and we commend 


PREFERRED STOCK of the handle only securities that are to your consideration the 


safe and dependable. suggestion that we come 


. to your home for your 
Our list of high-class offerings next portrait. 


yielding 6% to 8% will be 


POWER CO. —_— Lee Brothers 


PHOTOGRAPHERS 
ial eae ld ae Drake-Ballard Co. 
has paid dividends regularly since organization of the Seiabthdeah iam 527 Marquette Avenue 


Company in 1909 at the rate of 7% per annum. Palace Bldg. Minneapolis, Minn. MINNEAPOLIS 
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Stock is obtainable for cash or on small monthly pay- 
ments. It is an investment in a sound, well-established 
company supplying the electric, gas and other utility 
requirements of cities in Minnesota and adjacent states. 


Ask Our Securities Department. 


The MINNEAPOLIS GENERAL f 305 
ELECTRIC CO. $15 South Fifth Street FIFTH sT.. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA > MINNEAPOLIS, 


q MINNESOTA ae 
ELECTRIC MACHINERY MEG. CO. YOUR CREDIT LINE ry a 


k 
ELECTRIC POWER APPARATUS imide 
Specializing in Synchronous Motors lowest current rates of interest. 
Flour Mill Paper 4 


08 RR Sea Branch-Middlekauff Investment Co., Wichita, Kansas ‘70ine securities 


MARK Main Office and Works: MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 






































PLEASE NOTE: 


MANY VOLUMES ARE MISSING, ISSUES AND PAGES 


ARE MISSING OR MUTILATED. 


THIS IS THE BEST COPY AVAILABLE FOR 
MICROFILMING. 





